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WRITTEN    BY    HIMSELF, 


sor 


MY        OWN 


I  F  E, 


IT  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  fpeak  long  of  himfelf 
without  vanity  ;  therefore  I  mall  be  ihort.  It 
may  be  thought  an  inflance  of  vanity  that  I  pretend 
at  all  to  write  my  life ;  but  this  Narrative  mail  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  Hiftory  of  my  Writings;  as, 
indeed,  almoft  all  my  life  has  been  fpent  in  literary 
purfuits  and  occupations.  The  firft  fuccefs  of  moffc 
of  my  writings  was  not  fuch  as  to  be  an  object  of 
vanity. 

I  was  born  the  26th  of -April  171 1,  old  ftyle,  at 
Edinburgh.  I  was  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father 
and  mother :  My  father's  family  is  a  branch  of  the 
Earl  of  Home's,  or  Hume's  ;  and  my  anceftors  had 
been  proprietors  of  the  eftate  which  my  brother  pof- 
feffes  for  feveral  generations.  My  mother  was 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  Prefident  of  the 
College  of  Juftice:  The  title  of  Lord  Halkerton 
came  by  fucceffion  to  her  brother. 

My  family,  however,  was  not  rich,  and  being 
myfelf  a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony,  according 
to  the  mode  of  my  country,  was  of  courfe  very  {lender, 
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My  father,  who  parted  for  a  man  of  parts,,jdied  when 
I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me  with  an  elder  brother 
and  a  filler,  under  the  care  of  our  mother,  a  woman 
of  fingular  merit,  who,  though  young  and  handfomey 
devoted  herfelf  entirely  to  the  rearing  and  educating 
of  her  children.  I  pafled  through  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  education  with  fuccefs,  and  was  feized  very 
early  with  a  paffion  for  literature,  which  has  been  the 
ruling  paffion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  fource  of  my 
enjoyments.  My  ftudious  difpofition,  my  fobriety, 
and  my  induftry,  gave  my  family  a  notion  that  the 
law  was  a  proper  profeffion  for  me ;  but  I  found  an 
unfurmountable  averfion  to  every  thing  but  the  pur- 
fuits  of  philofophy  and  general  learning  ;  and  while 
they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I  was  fe- 
cretly  devouring. 

My  very  flender  fortune,  however,  being  unfuit- 
able  to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being  a  little 
broken  by  my  ardent  application,  I  was  tempted,  or 
rather  forced,  to  make  a  very  feeble  trial  for  entering 
into  a  more  active  fcene  of  life.  In  1734  I  went  to 
Briftol,  with  fome  recommendations  to  eminent 
merchants  ;  but  in  a  few  months  found  that  fcene  to 
tally  unfuitableto  me.  I  went  over  to  France  with 
a  view  of  profecuting  my  ftudies  in  a  country  retreat; 
and  I  there  laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  fteadily 
and  fuccefsfully  purfued.  I  refo-lved  to  make  a  very 
rigid  frugality  fupply  mv  deficiency  of  fortune,  to 
maintain  unimpaired  my  independency,  and  to  re- 
gard every  objecl  as  contemptible,  except  the  im- 
provement of  my  talents  in  literature. 

During  my  retreat  in  France,  firft  at  Rheims, 
font  chiefly  at  La  Flech?,  in  Anjou,  I  compofed 
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my  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  After  palling  -three 
years  very  agreeably  in  that  country,  1  came  ever  to 
London  in  1737.  In  the  end  of  1738,  I  publifhed 
my  Treatife,  and  immediately  vent  down  to  my  mo- 
ther and  my  brother,  who  lived  at  his  country-houfe, 
and  was  employed  himlelf  very  judiciouily  and  -fuc- 
cefsfully  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 

Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate 
than  my  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  It  fell  dead- 
bom  from  the  pre/;,  without  reaching  fuch  diflinc- 
tion  as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots. 
But  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  fanguine  tem- 
per, I  very  foon  recovered  the  blow,  and  profecuted 
with  great  ardour  my  ftudies  in  the  country.  In 
1 742  I  printed  at  Edinburgh  the  firfl  part  of  my 
Effays :  The  work  was  favourably  received,  and 
foon  made  me  entirely  forget  my  former  difappoint- 
ment.  I  continued  with  my  mother  and  brother  in 
the  country,  and  in  that  time  recovered  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  which  I  had  too  much 
neglected  in  my  early  youth. 

In  1 745  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with  him 
in  England ;  I  found  alfo,  that  the  friends  and  fa- 
mily of  that  young  nobleman  were  defirous  of  putting 
him  under  my  care  and  direction*  for  the  (late  of  his 
mind  and  health  required  it. — I  lived  with  him  a 
twelvemonth.  My  appointments  during  that  time 
made  a  considerable  accefllon  to  my  fmall  fortune, 
I  then  received  an  invitation  from  General  St.  Clair 
to  attend  him  as  a  fecretafy  to  his  expedition,  which 
was  at  firfl  meant  againfl  Canada,  but  ended  in  an 
incurfion  on  the  coait  of  France.  Next  year,  to  w::5 
1747,  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  General  to 
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attend  him  in  the  fame  ffcation  in  his  military  em- 
baffy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  I  then 
wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced 
at  thefe  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  fhe  General,  along 
with  Sir  Harry  Erfkine  and  Captain  Grant,  now  Ge- 
neral Grant.  Thefe  two  years  were  aimoft  the  only 
interruptions  which  my  ftudies  have  received  during 
the  courfe  of  my  life  :  I  pafTcd  them  agreeably,  and 
in  good  company  ;  and  my  appointments,  with  my 
frugality,  had  made  me  reach  a  fortune,  which  I 
called  independent,  though  moil  of  mv  friends  were 
inclined  to  fmile  when  I  faid  fo :  In  fhort,  I  was 
now  mailer  of  near  a  thoufand  pounds. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want 
of  fuccefs  in  publishing  the  Treatife  of  Human  Na- 
ture, had  proceeded  more  from  the  manner  than  the 
matter,  and  that  I  had  been  o-uiltv  of  a  very  ufual  in- 
difcretion,  in  going  to  the  prefs  too  early.  I  there- 
fore caft  the  firft  part  of  that  work  anew  in  the  En- 
quiry concerning  Human  Underftanding,  which  was 
publifhed  while  I  was  at  Turin.  But  this  piece  was 
at  fh'fr.  little  more  fuccefsful  than  the  Treatife  of 
Human  Nature.  On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  had 
the  mortification  to  find  all  England  in  a  ferment, 
on  account  of  Dr.  Middieton's  Free  Enquiry,  while 
nv<"  performance  was  entirely  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected. A  new  edition,  which  had  been  publimed 
at  L^k  >i\.  i  f  mv  EfTays,  moral  and  political,  met 
•not  with  a  much  better  reception. 

Such  is  the  force  of  natural  temper,  that  thefe 

difappointments  made  little  or  no  impreflion  on  me. 

■  -I  went  down  in  1740,  and  lived  two  years  with  my 

brother   at   his   country-home,  for  my  mother  was 

now  dead.     I  there  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  ray 
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Eflav,  which  I  called  Political  Difcourfcs,  r.nd  alio 
my  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals', 
which  is  another  part  of  my  Treatife  that  I  cafl  anew. 
Meanwhile  my  bookfell'er,  A.  Millar,  informed  me 
that  my  former  publications  (all  but  the  unfortunate 
Treatife)  were  beginning  to  be  the  fubjecr.  of  conver- 
sation; that  the  fale  of  them  was  gradually  increafing, 
and  that  new  editions  were  demanded.  Anfwers  by 
Reverends  and  Right  Reverends  came  out  two  or 
three  in  a  year ;  and  I  found,  by  Dr.  Warburton's 
railing,  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be  edeemed 
in  good  company.  PIcwever,  I  had  a  fixed  refolu- 
tion,  which  I  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  reply 
to  any  body;  and  not  being  very  irafcibie  in  my  tem- 
per, I  have  eaiily  kept  myfelf  clear  of  ail  literary 
iquabbles.  Thefe  fymptoms  of  a  rifmg  reputation 
gave  me  encouragement,  as  I  was  ever*  more  dif- 
pofed  to  fee  the  favourable  than  unfavourable  fide 
of  things  ;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it  is  more  happy 
to  poUeis,  than  to  be  born  to  an  eftate  of  ten  thou- 
fand  a-year. 

In  i  75  i,  I  removed  from  the  country  to  the 
town,  the  true  fcene  for  a  man  of  letters.  In  1752 
were  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  then  lived, 
mv  Political  Difcourfes,  the  only  work  of  mine  that 
was  fuccefsful  on  the  firft  publication.  It  was  well 
received  abroad  and  at  home.  In  the  fame  year 
was  publifhed  at  Londcn,  my  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals ;  which,  in  my  own  opinion 
(who  ought  not  to  judge  on  that  fubje£t),  is  of  all 
my  writings,  hiilorical,  pbilofophical,  or  literary, 
incomparably  the  belt.  It  came  unnoticed  and  un- 
obferved  into  the  worldi 
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In  1752  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chofe  me  their 
Librarian,  an  office  from  which  I  received  little  or  no 
emolument,  but  which  gave  me  the  command  of  a 
large  library.  I  then  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the 
Hiftory  of  England}  but  being  frightened  with  the 
notion  of  continuing  a  narrative  through  a  period  of 
1700  years,  I  commenced  with  the  acceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when  I  thought  the  mif> 
reprefentations  of  faction  began  chiefly  to  take  place. 
I  was,  I  own,  fanguine  in  my  expectations  of  the 
fuccefs  of  this  work.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only 
hiftorian  that  had  at  once  neglected  prefent  power, 
intereft,  and  authority  j  and  the  cry  of  popular  pre- 
judices ;  and  as  the  fubjecl:  was  fuited  to  every  capa- 
city, I  expected  proportional  applaufe.  But  mife- 
rable  was  my  difappointment :  I  was  afikiled  by  one 
cry  of  reproach,  difapprobationj  and  even  detefta- 
tion ;  Englilh,  Scotch,  and  Iriili,  Whig  and  Tory, 
churchman  and  feclary,  freethinker  and  religionift, 
patriot  and  courtier,  united  in  their  rage  againft  the' 
man  who  had  prefumed  to  Ihed  a  generous  tear  for 
the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Strafford;  and 
after  the  firft  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over, 
what  was  ftill  more  mortifying,  the  book  feemed  to 
fink  into  oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  fold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.  I 
fcarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the  three  king- 
doms, confiderable  for  rank  or  letters,  that  could 
endure  the  book.  I  muil  only  except  the  primate 
of  England,  Dr.  Herring,  and  the  primate  of  Ire- 
land, Dr.  Stone,  which  feem  two  odd  exceptions- 
Thefe  dignified  prelates  feparately  fent  me  mefTages 
not  to  be  difcouraged, 
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I  was,  however,  I  confefs,  difcouraged  ;  and  had 
not  the  war  been  at  that  time  breaking  out  between 
France  and  England,  I  had  certainly  retired  to  fome 
provincial  town  of  the  former  kingdom,  have  chang- 
ed my  name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  my 
native  country.  But  as  this  fcheme  was  not  now 
practicable,  and  the  fubfequent  volume  was  con- 
iiderably  advanced,  I  refolved  to  pick  up  courage 
and  to  perfevere. 

In  this  interval,  I  pubiifhed  at  London  my  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  Religion,  along  with  fome  other 
fmall  pieces  :  Its  public  entry  was  rather  obfcure,  ex- 
cept only  that  Dr.  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft 
it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and 
fcurrility,which~diff.inguifh  the  Warburtonian  fchooL 
This  pamphlet  gave  me  fome  confolation  for  the 
otherwife  indifferent  reception  of  my  performance. 

In  1756,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  firil  vo- 
lume, was  pubiifhed  the  fecond  volume  of  my  Hif- 
tory, containing  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  till  the  Revolution.  This  performance 
happened  to  give  lefs  difpleafure  to  the  Whigs,  and 
was  better  received.  It  not  only  rofe  itfelf,  but. 
helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother. 

But  though  I  had  been  taught  by  experience, 
that  the  Whig  party  were  in  pofFefllcn  of  beffowing 
all  places,  both  in  the  flate  and  in  literature,  I  was  fo 
little  inclined  to  yield  to  their  fenfelefs  clamour,  that 
in  above  a  hundred  alterations,  which  farther  ftudv, 
reading,  or  reflection  engaged  me  to  make  in  the 
reigns  of  the  two  firfl  Stuarts,  I  have  made  aH  of 
them  invariably  to  the  Tory  fide.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
confider  the  Engliih  conflitution  before  that  period 
as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty. 

In 
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In  1759  I  published  my  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of 
Tudor.  The  clamour  againft  this  performance  was 
aim  oft  equal  to  that  againft  the  Hiftory  of  the  two 
firft  Stuarts.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious.  But  I  was  now  callous  againft  the 
impremons  of  public  folly,  and  continued  very 
peaceably  and  contentedly  in  my  retreat  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  rmiiTi,  iit  two  volumes,  the  more  early  part 
of  the  Engliih  Hiilory,  which  I  gave  to  the  public  in 
j  761,  with  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable  fuccefs. 

But  notwithstanding  this  variety  of  winds  and 
feafons  to  which  my  writings  had  been  expofed,  they 
had  ftill  been  making  fuch  advances,  that  the  copy- 
*  money  given  me  by  the  bookfellers  much  exceeded 
any  thing  formerly  known  in  England ;  I  was  be- 
come not  only  independent,  but  opulent.  I  retired 
to  my  native  country  of  Scotland,  determined  never 
more  to  fet  my  foot  out  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  fatif. 
faction  of  never  having  preferred  a  requeft  to  one 
great  man,  or  even  making  advances  of  friendihip  to 
any  of  them.  As  I  was  now  turned  of  fifty,  I  thought 
of  pairing  all  the  reft  of  my  life  in  this  philofophical 
manner,  when  I  received,  in  1763,  an  invitation 
from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom  I  was  not  in 
the  leaft  acquainted,  to  attend  him  on  his  embaiTy 
to  Paris,  with  a  near  profpecl  of  being  appointed  fe- 
cretary  to  the  embaffy ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of 
performing  the  fuiicnons  of  that  office.  This  offer, 
however  inviting,  I.  at  firft  declined,  both  becaufe  I 
was  reluftant  to  begin  connexions  with  the  great, 
and  becaufe  I  was  afraid  that  the  civilities  and  gay 
company  of  Paris  would  prove  difagreeable  to  a  per- 
fon  of  my  age  and  Lumour:  But -on  his  Lordfhip's 
repeating  the  invitation,  I  accepted  of  it.     I  have 
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e*ery  reafon,  both  of  pleafure  and  interefl,  to  think 
myfelf  happy  in  my  connexions  with  that  nobleman, 
as  well  as  afterwards  with  his  brother  General 
Conway. 

Those  who  have  net  feen  the  ftrange  effects  of 
modes,  will  never  imagine  the  reception  I  met  with 
at  Paris,  from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  fta- 
tions.  The  more  I  rcfiled  from  their  excefiive  ci- 
vilities, the  more  I  was  loaded  with  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  real  fatisfaction  in  living  at  Paris, 
from  the  great  number  of  fenfible,  knowing  and 
polite  company  with  which  that  city  abounds  above 
all  places  in  the  univerfe.  I  thought  once  of  fettling 
there  for  life. 

I  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embaffy  ;  and,  in 
fummer  1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  me,  being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I  was  Charge 
cl}  Ajjaircs  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
1766,  I  left  Paris,  and  next  fummerwent  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  fame  view  as  formerly,  of  burving 
myfelf  in  a  philofophical  retreat.  I  returned  to  that 
. ■,  not  richer,  but  with  much  more  money,  and 
a  much  larger  income,  by  means  of  Lord  Hertford's 
friendihip,  than  I  left  it ;  and  I  was  defirous  of  trying 
what  fuperfluity  could  produce,  as  I  had  formerly 
made  an  experiment  of  a  competency.  But  in  1767 
1  received  from  Mr.  Conway  an  invitation  to  be  Un- 
der-fecretary  ;  and  this  invitation,  both  the  character 
of  the  perfon,  and  my  connexions  with  Lord  Hert- 
ford, prevented  me  from  declining.  I  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1769,  very  opulent  (for  I  pofTefTed  a 
revenue  of  icool.  a-year),  healthy,  and  though  fome- 
;what  ftjicken  in  years,  with  the  profpect  of  enjoying 
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long  my  eafe,  and  of  feeing  the  increafe  cf  my  re- 
putation. 

iNfpring  1775  I  was  ftruck  with  a  diforder  in  my 
bowels,  which  at  firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has 
fance,as  I  apprehend  it,  become  mortal  and  incurable. 
I  now  reckon  upon  a  fpeedy  diffolution.   I  have  fuf- 
fered  very  little  pain  from  my  diforder ;  and  what  is 
more  ftrange,  have,  notwithstanding  the  great  decline 
cf  my  perion,  never  fuffered  a  moments  abatement 
of  mv  fpirits  ;  infomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  a  pe* 
riod  of  my  life  which  I  fnould  moll  choofe  to  pafs 
over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  later 
period.     I  poffefs  the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy, 
and  the  fame  gaiety  in  company.  I  confider,  befides, 
that  a  man  of  fixty-nve,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a 
few  years  of  innrmities ;  and  though  I  fee  many 
fvmptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's  breaking  out  at 
laft  with  additional  luftre,  I  knew  that  I  could  hare 
but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.     It  is  difficult  to  be  more 
detached  from  life  than  I  am  at  prefent. 

To  conclude  hiiloricaliy  with  my  own  character. 
I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I  mud  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments)  ;  I  was,  I  fay,  a  man 
of  mild  difpofition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  at- 
tachment, but  little  fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of 
great  moderation  in  all  my  paffions.  Even  my  love 
of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my 
temper,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  difappoint- 
ments.  My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
young  and  carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  fludious  and 
literary  ;  and  as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the 
company  of  modeft  women,  I  hacj  no  reafon  to  be 
19  difpleafe^ 
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difpleafed  with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them. 
In  a  word,  though  molt  men,  any  wife  eminent, 
have  found  reafon  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  never 
was  touched,  or  even  attacked  by  her  baleful  tooth  ; 
and  though  I  wantonly  expofed  myfelf  to  the  rage 
of  both  civil  and  religious  factions,  they  feemed  to 
be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury. 
My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindicate  any  one 
circumflance  of  my  character  and  conduct :  Not 
but  that  the  zealot?,  we  may  well  fuppofe,  would 
have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any  ftory 
to  my  disadvantage,  but  they  could  never  find  any 
which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  proba- 
bility. I  cannot  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
$:his  funeral  oration  of  myfelf,  but  I  hope  it  is  not 
a  rnifplaced  one ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which 
l&  eafily  cleared  and  ascertained. 
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DEAR    SIR,  Kirkaldy,  Fifefhire,  Nov.  9.  i776. 

IT  is  with  a  real,  though  a  very  melancholy  plea- 
fure,  that  I  fit  down  to  give  you  fome  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  late  excellent  friend,  Mr.Hume, 
during  his  lafl  illnefs. 

Though  in  his  own  judgment  his  difeafe  was  mor- 
tal and  incurable,  yet  he  allowed  himfeif  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  to  try 
what  might  be  the  effects  of  a  long  journey.  A  few 
days  before  he  fet  out,  he  wrote  that  account  of  his 
own  life,  which,  together  with  his  other  papers,  h© 
has  left  to  your  care.  My  account,  therefore,  fhall 
begin  where  his  ends. 

He  fet  out  for  London  towa  da/d  of  April, 

and  at  Hcvzs'Jti  met  with  Mr.  John  Home  and  rriy- 
felf,  who  had  both  comedown  from  London  on  pur* 

Vol.  I.  A  pofe 
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pofe  to  fee  him,  expecting  to  have  found  him  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Home  returned  with  him,  and  at- 
tended him  during  the  whole  of  his  flay  in  England, 
with  that  care  and  attention  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  temper  lb  perfectly  friendly  and  affectionate. 
As  I  had  written  to  my  mother  that  fhe  might  expecl: 
me  in  Scotland,  I  was  under  the  neceffity  of  con- 
tinuing my  journey.  His  difeafe  feemed  to  yield  to 
exercife  and  change  of  air,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
London,  he  was  apparently  in  much  better  health 
than  when  he  left  Edinburgh.  He  was  advifed  to  go 
to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  which  appeared  for  fome 
time  to  have  fo  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  even 
he  himfelf  began  to  entertain,  what  he  was  not  apt  to 
do,  a  better  opinion  of  his  own  health.  His  fymp- 
toms,  however,  foon  returned  with  their  ufual  vio- 
lence, and  from  that  moment  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  recovery,  but  fubmitted  with  the  utmoil  cheerful- 
nefs, and  the  mo/fc  perfect  complacency  and  refigna- 
tion.  Upon  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  though  he 
nid  himfelf  much  weaker,  yet  his  cheerfulnefs  ne- 
.  abated,  and  he  continued  to  divert  himfelf,  as 
ufuai,  with  correcting  his  own  works  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  reading  books  of  amufement,  with  the 
converfation  of  his  friends  ;  and  fometimes  in  the 
evening  with  a  party  at  his  favourite  game  of  whiff. 
His  cheerfulnefs  was  fo  great,  and  his  converfation 
and  amufements  run  fo  much  in  their  ufual  ftrain, 
that,  notwithltanding  all  bad  fymptoms,many  people 
could  not  believe  he  was  dying.  "  I  fhall  tell  your 
"  friend,  Colonel  Edmonditone,"  faid  Docfor  Dun- 
das  to  him  one  day,  "  that  I  left  you  much  better, 
"  and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery."  f  Doctor,"  faid 
he^  "  as  I  believe  you  would  not  chufe  to  tell  any 
2i  "  thing 
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#  thii^  but  the  truth,  you  h?d  better  tell  him,  that 
"  I  am  dying  as  fad  as  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any, 
<c  could  wifh,  and  as  eafily  and  cheerfully  as  my  befl 
"  friends  could  defire."     Colonel  El'  ■■■■efoon 

afterwards  came  id  foe  Hi  a  take  leave  of  him  ; 

and  on  his  v  I  .Id  not  forbear  writing 

him  a  letter,  bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal 
adieu,  and  applying  to  hi m,  as  to  a  dying  man,  the 
beautiful  French  verfes  in  which  the  Abbe  Chauiieu, 
in  expectation  of  his  own  death,   lamer/::  his   ap- 

Vnd  the  Marquis  de 
Hi  Hum  oanimity  ■kiid.  firtritrcf^  ' 

were  fuch,  that  his  r  :.  friends,  knew, 

that  they  hazarded  noth,  ;iking  or  writing  to 

him  as  to  adyhigmn  -from  being  hurt 

by  this  franknef,^  he  -  her  pleafed  At  red 

bv  it.     I  happened  to  o  I  hi?  room  while  he 

was  reading  <kk>  letter,  H  oceived, 

and  which  he  immediate''  .-.:  me.     I  told  him, 

that  though  I  was  fenfible  how  very  much  he  - 
weakened,  and  that  appearances  were  in  many  re* 
fpects  very  bad,  yet  his  c  ffill  fo  great, 

the  fpirit  of  life  feemed  fliil  to  be  fo  very  flrcng  in 
him,  that  I  could  not  help  entertaining  feme  faint 
hopes.  lie  anfwered,  u  Your  hopes  are  groundless. 
"  An  habitual  diarrhoea  of  more  than  a  year's  fland- 
"  ing,  would  be  a  very  bad  difeafe  at  any  age:  At  my 
"  age  it  i3  a  mortal  one.  When  I  lie  down  in  the 
cc  evening,  I  feel  my felf  weaker  than  when  I  rofe  in 
"  the  morning  ;  and  when  I  rife  in  the  morning 
li  weaker  than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening.  I 
f  am  fenfible,  befides,  that  fome  of  my  vital  parts 
'•'  tiifl  a  Bel  o-I,  fo  that  I  mud  focn  die."  "  Well/' 
faid  I,  fl  if  it  mud  be  fo,  you  have  at  leaf!  the  fatif- 
A  z'  "faction' 
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\iclion  of  leaving  ail  your  friends,  yoi  her53 

5!  family  in  particular,  in  great  profperity."  He 
faid,  that  he  felt  that  fatisfa&ion  fo  fenfibly,,  that 
r/hen  he  was  reading,  a  few  days  before,  Luciano 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  among  all  the  excufes  which 
are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into 
his  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him  ;  he 
had  no  houfe  to  fmifh,  he  had  no  daughter  to  pro- 
vide for,  he  had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wiflied  to 
revenge  himfelf.  "  I  could  not  well  imagine,"  faid 
he,  "  what  excufe  I  could  make  to  Charon  in  order 
'•  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have  done  every  thing 
ci  of  confequence  which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  and  I 
W  could  at  no  time  expect  to  leave  my  relations  and 
"  friends  in  a  better  fituation  than  that  in  which  I 
"  am  now  likely  to  leave  them  :  I  therefore  have  all 
<fi  reafon  to  die  contented,"  He  then  diverted  him- 
felf  with  indenting  feveral  jocular  excufes  which  he 
fuppofed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  with  ima- 
gining the  very  furiy  anfwers  which  it  might  fuit  the 
character  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  "  Upon  fur- 
■6i  ther  confideration,"  faid  he,  "  I  thought  I. might 
"  fay  to  him,  "  Good  Charon,  I  have  been  correcting 
"  my  works  for  a  new  edition.  .  Allow  me  a  little 
"  time,  that  I  may  fee  how  the  Public  receives  the 
"  alterations."  But  Charon  would  anfwer,  "When 
"  you  have  feen  the  effect  of  thefe,  you  will  be  for 
cc  making  other  alterations.  There  will  be  no  end 
■"  of  fuch  excufes  ;  fo,  honed  friend,  pleafe  (ten  into 
"  the  boat."  But  I  might  iliil  urge,  "  Have  a  little 
"  patience-  good  Charon,  I  have  been  endeavouring 
"  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public.  If  I  live  a  few 
"  years  longer,  I  may  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing 
"  the  downfal  of  fome  of  the  prevailing  fyflems  of 

19  "  fuper* 
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'  '•  !  ■  3  ; 
«  fuperftition."     But  Charon  would  then  lofe  all 

temper  and  decency.     "  You  loitering  rogue,  that 

•"  will  not  happen  thefe  many  hundred  years.-    Do 

"  you  fancy  I  will  grant  you  a  v  to  long  a 

■cr-  term?  Get  into  the  boat  this  l&ftms,  you  laky 

k  loitering  ro<rue."  I  odi  "io 

O  O 

But  though  Mr.  Hume  always  talked  of  his  ap- 
proaching difToIution  with  great  cheerfulnefs,  he  ne- 
ver alFectedto  make  any  parade  of  his  magnanimity. 
He  never  mentioned  the  fubjecl  but  when  the  conver- 
fation  naturally  led  to  it,  and  never  dwelt  longer  upon 
it  than  the  courfe  of  the  convcrfation  happened  to 
require:  It  was  a  fubjtct^  indeed,  which  occurred 
pretty  frequently,  hi  coufequence  of  the  enquiries 
Which  his  friends,  who  came  to  lee  him,  naturally 
mac:  si-gibe  (late  of  his  health.     The  con- 

version which"  I  mentioned  above,  and  whkh 
pafled  on  Thi-fday  the  Gfh  of  Augulb  was  the  lad, 
except  one,  that  I  ever  had  with  him.-  'He had  now 
become  fo  very  weak,  that  the  company  vi  his  moil 
intimate  friends  fatigued  him  ;  for  his -chee/.' 
wasniii  fb  great,  his  complaifiince  "iicl-  ibeial  di/pofl- 


taking,   in  the  mean  time,  to  write  me  cecakonally 
eouni  of  the  fcate  of  his  health.  -^  0.1  > 

A  ^  C3n 

to  8fl 

;  **  Q1 
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On  the  22tl  of  Augufc,  the  Doctor  wrote  me  the 
following  letter : 

"  Since  my  laft,  Mr.  Hume  has  pafied  his  time 
.pretty  eafily,  but  is  much  weaker.  lie  fits  up,  goes 
down  flairs  once  a  day,  and  amufes  himfelf  with 
reading,  but  feldcm  fees  any  body.  lie  flnds^  that 
eyen  the  converfation  of  his  molt  intimate  friends  fa- 
tigues and  oppreiles  him  ;  and  it  is  happy  that  he  does 
not  need  it;  for  he  is  quite  free  from  anxiety,  impa- 
tience, or  low  fpir:  :S  bis  time  very  well 
with  the  affiftance  of  amufmg  books." 

I  received  the  day  a  letter  -from  Mr.  Hume 

himielf,  or  whicn  the  rbubwmg  is  an  extract : 

"  MY  DEAREST  FRIEND,        Edinburgh,  Aug.  23,  1776. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  my  nephew's  hand 
iii  wntmg  to  you,  as  I  do  not  rile  to-day.        *     * 

"  1  go  very  rait  to  decline,  and  lait  night  had  a 
fmall  fever,  which  I  hoped  might  put  a  quicker  pe- 
riod to  this  tedious  illnefs ;  but  unluckily  it  has  in  a 
great  meafure  gone  off.  I  cannot  fubmit  to  your 
coming  over  here  on  my  account,  as  it  is  poffible  for 
me  to  fee  you  io  fmall  a  part  of  the  day,  but  Doclor 
Black  can  better  inform  you  concerning  the  degree  of 
itrength  which  may  from  time  to  time  remain  with 

me.     Adieu,  ixc. 

I 

a  .   Thp.ee  days  after,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Doctor  Black ; 

. 

''DEAR    SI  R,  Edinburgh,  Monday,  Aug.  26,  1776. 

cc  Yeste f.day,  about  four  o'clock  afternoon,  Mr. 
Hume  expired.     The  near  approach  of  his  death  be- 

came 
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came  evident  in  the  night  between  Thurfday  and  Fri- 
day, when   his   difeaie  became  exceffive,  and  loan 
weakened  him  ib  much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rife 
.  out  of  his  bed.     He  continued  to  the  lad  perfectly 
£  jfenfiblc,  and  free  from  much  pain  or  feelings  of  d'y[- 
He  never  dropped  the  fmalleft  e  m  of 

impatience  ;  but  when  he  had  occafion  to  ipeak  to  the 
people  about  him,  always  did  it  with  affe&ion  and 
tendernefs.  I  thought  it  improper  to  write  to  bring 
you  over,  efpecially  as  I  heard  that  he  had  dictated  a 
letter  to  you,  defiring  you  not  to  come.  When  he 
became  very  weak,  it  coft  him  an  effort  to  fpeak, 
and  he  died  in  fucn  a  happy  compofure  of  mind  that 
nothing  couid  exceed  it.'* 

- 
Thus  died  our  mod  excellent,  and  never  to  be 

forgotten  friend ;  concerning  whofephilofophical  opi- 
nions men  will  no  doubt  judge  varioufly,  every  one 
approving  or  condemning  them,  according  as  they 
happen  to  coincide  or  difagree  with  his  own ;  but 
concerning  whofe  character  and  conduct  there  can 
fcarce  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  His  temper,  in- 
deed, feemed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  fuch  an  exprefhon,  than  that  perhaps  of 
any  other  man  I  have  ever  known.  Even  in  the  low- 
eft  itate  of  his  fortune,  his  great  and  neceffary  fruga- 
lity never  hindered  him  from  exercifing,  upon  proper 
occafions,  a  els  both  of  charity  and  generofity.  It 
was  a  frur alky,  founded  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon 
the  love  of  independency.  The  extreme  gentlenefs  of 
his  nature  never  weakened  either  the  firmnefs  of  his 
mind,  or  the  fleadinefs  of  his  refolutions.  His  con- 
stant plcafantry  was  the  genuine  effufion  of  good-na- 
ture and  good-humour,  tempered  with  delicacy  and 

modelty, 
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modefly,  and  without  even  the  flighted  tincture  of 
malignity,  fo  frequently  the  difagreeable  fource  of 
what  is  called  wit  in  other  men.  It  never  was  the 
meaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortify;  and  therefore, 
far  from  offending,  it  feldom  failed  to  pleafe  and  de- 
light, even  thofe  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  To  his 
friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objects  of  it,  there 
was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his  great  and  amiable 
qualities  which  contributed  more  to  endear  his  con- 
verfation.  And  that  gaiety  of  temper,  fo  agreeable 
in  fociety,  but  which  is  fo  often  accompanied  with 
frivolous  and  fuperficial  qualities,  was  in  him  cer- 
tainly attended  with  the  mod  fevere  application,  the 
mod  extenfive  learning,  the  greater!  depth  of  thought, 
and  a  capacity  in  every  refpecr.  the  molt  comprehen- 
five.     Upon  the  whole,  I  hav,  -3  confidered 

him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  fmce  his  death,  as  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wife  and 
virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty 
will  permit. 

I  ever  am,  dear  Sir, 

JVloi!  affectionately  your's, 

A  D  A  I/L     SMITH, 

- 

■.  -        -  — 


- 
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The    BRITONS. 

TH  E  curiofity,  entertained  by  ail  civilized  CHAP, 
nations,  of  enquiring  into  the  exploits  and 
adventures  of  their  anceftors,  commonly  excites  a 
regret  that  the  hiftory  of  remote  ages  mould  always 
be  fo.much  involved  in  obfeurity,  uncertainty,  and 
contradiction.  Ingenious  men,  pollerled  of  leifure, 
are  apt  to  pufh  their  refearches  beyond  the  period  in 
which  literary  monuments  are  framed  or  preferved; 
without  reflecting,  that  the  hiftory  of  pad  events  is 
immediately  loft  or  disfigured  when  intrufted  to  me- 
mory and  oral  tradition,  and  that  the  adventures  of 
barbarous  nations,  even  if  they  were  recorded,  could 
aiford  little  or  no  entertainment  to  men  born  in  a 
more  cultivated  age.  The  convulnons  of  a  civilized 
Vol.  I.  B  ftate 
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CHAP,  {late  ufually  compofe  the  moft  inftructive  and  moll: 
interefting  part  of  its  hiftory  ;  but  the  fudden,  vio- 
lent, and  unprepared  revolutions  incident  to  Barba- 
rians, are  fo  much  guided  by  caprice,  and  terminate 
fo  often  in  cruelty,  that  they  difguft  us  by  the  uni- 
formity of  their  appearance;  and  it  is  rather  fortu- 
nate for  letters  that  they  are  buried  in  filence  and 
oblivion.  The  only  certain  means  by  which  nations 
can  indulge  their  curiofity  in  refearches  concerning 
their  remote  origin,  is  to  confider  the  language, 
manners,  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  fables,  which  are  commonly  employed  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  true  hiftory,  ought  entirely  to  be 
disregarded  ;  or  if  any  exception  be  admitted  to  this 
general  rule,  it  can  only  be  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  fictions,  which  are  fo  celebrated  and  fo 
agreeable,  that  they  will  ever  be  the  objects  of  the  at- 
tention of  mankind.  Neglecting,  therefore,  all  tra- 
ditions, or  rather  tales,  concerning  the  more  early 
hiftory  of  Britain,  we  fhall  only  confider  the  ftate  of 
the  inhabitants  as  it  appeared  to  the  Romans  on  their 
invafion  of  this  country:  We  fhall  briefly  run  over 
the  events  which  attended  the  conqueft  made  by  that 
empire,  as  belonging  more  to  Roman  than  Britilh 
(lory  :  We  fhall  haften  through  the  obfcure  and  un- 
inierefting  period  of  Saxon  annals:  And  fhall  re- 
fcrve  a  more  full  narration  for  thofe  times  when  the 
truth  is  both  fo  well  afcertained  and  fo  complete  as 
to  promife  entertainment  and  inftruction  to  the 
reader. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  firfl 
inhabitants  of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or 
Celta%  who  peopled  that  ifland  from  the  neighbour- 
ing continent.  Their  language  was  the  fame,  their 
manners,  their  government,  their  fuperftition;  va- 
ried only  by  thofe  fmall  differences,  which  time  or  a 
communication  with  the  bordering  nations  muft  ne- 
ceftarily  introduce.     The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  efpe- 
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*:ially  in  thofe  parts  which  lie  contiguous  to  Italy,  c  1-1  A  P. 
had  acquired,  from  a  commerce  with  their  fouthern 
neighbours,  fome  refinement  in  the  arts,  which  gra- 
dually diftufed  themfelves  northwards,  and  fpread 
but  a  very  faint  light  over  this  ifland.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were 
fcarcely  any  other  travellers  in  thofe  ages)  brought 
back  the  mofl  mocking  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  people,  which  they  magnified,  as  ufual,  in  order 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  countrvmen.  The 
fouth-eaft  parts,  however,  of  Britain,  had  already,  be- 
fore the  age  of  Casfar,  made  the  firfh  and  moll  re- 
quifite  ftep  towards  a  civil  fettlement;  and  the  Bri- 
tons, by  tillage  and  agriculture,  had  there  increafed 
to  a  great  multitude a.  The  ether  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  flill  maintained  themfelves  by  p allure : 
They  were  clothed  with  fkins  of  beafls:  They  dwelt 
in  huts,  which  they  reared  in  the  forefts  and  marines, 
with  which  the  country  was  covered :  They  fhifted 
eafily  their  habitation,  when  actuated  either  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder  or  the  fear  of  an  enemy :  The 
convenience  of  feeding  their  cattle  was  even  a  fuffi- 
cient  motive  for  removing  their  feats  :  And  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their 
wants  and  their  poffeffions  were  equally  fcanty  and 
limited. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  fmall  na- 
tions or  tribes ;  and  being  a  military  people,  whofe 
fole  property  was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was 
i.mpomble,  after  they  had  acquired  a  relifh  of  liberty, 
for  their  princes  or  chieftains  to  eflablifh  any  de- 
fpotic  authority  over  them.  Their  governments, 
though  monarchical b,  were  free,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
all  the  Celtic  nations  ;  and  the  common  people  feem 
even  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  among  themc,  than 
among  the  nations  of  Gaul ',  from  whom  they  were 
defcended.     Each  flate  was   divided  into  factions 

a  Csefar,  lib.  4.  b  Diud.  Sic.  lib.  4.      Mela,  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
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within  itfelf e:  It  was  agitated  with  jealoufy  or  ani- 
mofity  againit  the  neighbouring  dates  ;  And  while 
the  arts  of  peace  were  yet  unknown,  wars  were  the 
chief  occupation,  and  formed  the  chief  object  of 
ambition,  among  the  people, 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  mod 
confiderable  parts  of  their  government ;  and  the 
Druids  j  who  were  their  priefts,  poflefled  great  au- 
thority among  them.  Befides  miniflering  at  the 
altar,  and  directing  all  religious  duties,  they  prefided 
over  the  education  of  youth  ;  they  enjoyed  an  im- 
munity from  wars  and  taxes  ;  they  pofleiied  both  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurifdiction  ;  they  decided  all  con- 
troversies among  itates  as  well  as  among  private  per- 
fons,  and  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  decree 
was  expofed  to  the  moil  fevere  penalties.  The  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  againft 
him :  He  was  forbidden  accefs  to  the  facrifices  or 
public  worfhip:  He  was  debarred  all  intercourfe  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  even  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  :  His  company  was  univerfally  fhunned,  as  pro- 
fane and  dangerous  :  He  was  refufed  the  protection 
of  law ' :  And  death  itfelf  became  an  acceptable  relief 
from  the  mifery  and  infamy  to  which  he  was  ex- 
poled.  Thus,  the  bands  of  government,  which  were 
naturally  looie  among  that  rude  and  turbulent  peo- 
ple, were  happily  corroborated  by  the  terrors  of 
their  fuperftition. 

No  fpecies  of  fuperftition  was  ever  more  terrible 
than  that  of  the  Druids.  Befides  the  fevere  pe- 
nalties, which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
to  inflict  in  this  world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal 
transmigration  of  fouls ;  and  thereby  extended  their 
authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  timorous  vo- 

J 

taries.      They  practifed  their  rites  in  dark  groves  or 

other  fecret  receifes3;  and  in  order  to  throw  a  greater 

I  cry  over  their  religion,  they  communicated  their 

c  Tacit.  Agr.  f  Caei'ar,  lib.  6.  Stral 
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doctrines  only  to  the  Initiated,  and  ftrictly  forbad  the  CHAP, 
committing  of  them  to  writing  ;  leit  they  ihould  at  ,  '  , 
any  time  be  expofed  to  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
fane vulgar.  Human  facrifices  were  practifed  among 
them  :  The  fpoils  of  war  were  often  devoted  to  their 
divinities  ;  and  they  puniihed  with  the  fevered  tor- 
tures whoever  dared  to  fecrete  any  part  of  the  confe- 
crated  offering  :  Thefe  treafures  they  kept  in  woods 
andforeits,  fecured  by  no  other  guard  than  the  ter- 
rors of  their  religion1'' ;  and  this  Iteady  conquer!  over 
human  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  fignal  than 
their  prompting  men  to  the  mod  extraordinary  and 
moft  violent  efforts.  No  idolatrous  worfhip  ever  at- 
tained fuch  an  afcendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons ;  and  the  Romans,  after 
their  conqueft,  finding  it  impoffible  to  reconcile  thofe 
nations  to  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of  their  mafters, 
while  it  maintained  its  authority,  were  at  lafl:  obliged 
to  abolifh  it  by  penal  ftatutes;  a  violence  which  had 
never,  in  any  other  inflance,  been  practifed  by  thofe 
tolerating-  conquerors'. 

The    ROMANS. 

HT  HE  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  but 
independent  ftate,  when  Csefar,  having  over- 
run all  Gaul  by  his  victories,  flrft  caff  his  eve  on 
their  ifland.  He  was  not  allured  either  by  its  riches 
or  its  renown  ;  but  being  ambitious  of  carrying  the 
Roman  arms  into  a  new  world,  then  moftly  unknown, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  fhort  interval  in  his  Gaulic 
wars,  and  made  an  invafion  on  Britain.  The  natives, 
informed  of  his  intention,  were  fenfible  of  the  un- 
equal conteft,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  him  by 
fubmiffions,  which,  however,  retarded  not  the  exe- 
cution of  his  defign.  After  fome  refiftance,  he  Anno  ante 
landed,  as  is   fuppofed,  at   Deal ;  and  having  ob-  c-  SS 

fa  Ciefar,  lib.  6.  »  Sueton.  in  vita  Ciaudii. 
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CHAP,  tained  feveral  advantages  over  the  Britons,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  promife  hoftages  for  their  future  obe-? 
dience,  he  was  conftrained,  by  the  neceflity  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  to  withdraw  his 
forces  into  Gaul.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  the 
terror  of  his  arms,  neglected  the  performance  of  their 
ftipulations  •,  and  that  haughty  conqueror  refolved 
nextfummer  to  chaftife  them  for  this  breach  of  treaty. 
Tie  landed  with  a  greater  force  ;  and  though  he 
found  a  more  regular  refinance  from  the  Britons, 
who  had  united  under  Caffivelaunus,  one  of  their 
petty  princes,  he  difcomfitted  them  in  every  action. 
He  advanced  into  the  country ;  paiTed  the  Thames 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  took  and  burned  the  ca- 
pital of  Caffivelaunus  ;  eftablimed  his  ally,  Mandu- 
bratius,  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Trinobantes  ;  and 
having  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  make  him  new  fub- 
miffions,  he  again  returned  with  his  army  into  Gaul, 
and  left  the  authority  of  the  Romans  more  nominal 
than  real  in  this  ifland. 

The  civil  wars  which  enfued,  and  which  preparecj 
the  way  for  the  eftablifhment  of  monarchy  in  Rome, 
faved  the  Britons  from  that  yoke  which  was  ready  to 
be  impofed  upon  them.  Auguflus,  the  fucceffor  of 
Csefar,  content  with  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
liberties  of  his  own  country,  was  little  ambitious  of 
acquiring  fame  by  foreign  wars  ;  and  being  appre- 
henfive  left  the  fame  unlimited  extent  of  dominion, 
which  had  fubverted  the  republic,  might  alfo  over- 
whelm the  empire,  he  recommended  it  to  his  fuc- 
ceflors  never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which  might 
be  acquired  by  his  generals,  made  this  advice  of 
Auguftus  a  pretence  for  his  inactivity k.  The  mad 
Tallies  of  Caligula,  in  which  he  menaced  Britain  with 
an  invafion,  feryed  only  to  expofe  himfelf  and  the 
empire  to  ridicule;  And  the  Britons  had  now,  during 

k  Tacit.  Agr. 
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almoft  a  century,  enjoyed  their  liberty  unmolefted ;  CHAP, 
when  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  began  . 
to  think  ferioufly  of  reducing  them  under  their  do- 
minion. Without  feeking  any  more  juflifiable  rea- 
fons  of  hoftility  than  were  employed  by  the  late 
Europeans  in  fubjecting  the  Africans  and  Americans, 
they  fentover  an  army  under  the  command  of  Plau-  A.D.43. 
tius,  an  able  general,  who  gained  fome  vi&ories,  and 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  fubduing  the  inha- 
bitants. Claudius  himfelf,  finding  matters  fufficiently 
prepared  for  his  reception,  made  a  journey  into 
Britain,  and  received  the  fubmiffion  of  feveral  Britifh 
ftates,  the  Cantii,  Atrebates,  Regni,  and  Trino- 
bantes,  who  inhabited  the  fouth-eafl  parts  of  the 
ifland,  and  whom  their  pofTeffions  and  more  culti- 
vated manner  of  life  rendered  willing  to  purchafe 
peace  at  the  expence  of  their  liberty.  The  other 
Britons,  under  the  command  of  Caractacus,  Hill 
maintained  an  obflinate  refinance,  and  the  Romans 
made  little  progrefs  againft  them;  till  Oflorius 
Scapula  was  fent  over  to  command  their  armies. 
This  general  advanced  the  Roman  conquefts  over  A.  D.  50. 
the  Britons ;  pierced  into  the  country  of  the  Si- 
lures,  a  warlike  nation,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Severne  ;  defeated  Caraclacus  in  a  great  battle  ; 
took  him  prifoner,  and  fent  him  to  Rome,  where  his 
magnanimous  behaviour  procured  him  better  treat- 
ment than  thofe  conquerors  ufually  bellowed  on 
captive  princes1. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Bri- 
tons were  not  fubdued ;  and  this  ifland  was  re- 
garded by  the  ambitious  Romans  as  a  field  in  which 
military  honour  might  ftill  be  acquired.  Under  the  A.D.  59. 
reign  of  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  invefled  with 
the  command,  and  prepared  to  fignalize  his  name  by 
victories  over  thofe  barbarians.  Finding  that  the 
ifland  of  Mona,  now  Anglefey,  was  the  chief  feat 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  12. 
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chap,  of  the  Druids,  he  refolved  to  attack  it,  and  to  fub- 
ject  a  place  which  was  the  centre  of  their  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  which  afforded  protection  to  all  their  baffled 
forces.  The  Britons  endeavoured  to  obftruct  his 
landing  on  this  facred  ifland,  both  by  the  force  of 
their  arms  and  the  terrors  of  their  religion.  The 
women  and  priefts  were  intermingled  with  the  foldiers 
upon  the  fhore ;  and  running  about  with  flaming 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  toffing  their  difhevelled 
hair,'  they  (truck  greater  terror  into  the  aftonifhed 
Romans  by  their  howlings,  cries,  and  execrations, 
than  the  real  danger  from  the  armed  forces  was  able 
to  infpire.  But  Suetonius,  exhorting  his  troops  to 
defpife  the  menaces  of  a  fuperftition  which  they  de- 
fpiied,  impelled  them  to  the  attack,  drove  the  Bri- 
tons off  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fame  fires 
which  thofe  priefts  had  prepared  for  their  captive 
enemies,  deftroyed  all  the  confecrated  groves  and 
altars ;  and,  having  thus  triumphed  over  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Britons,  he  thought  his  future  progrefs 
would  be  eafy,  in  reducing  the  people  to  fubjection. 
But  he  was  difappointed  in  his  expectations.  The 
Britons,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  were  all 
in  arms ;  and  Headed  by  Boadicea,  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  molt  ignomi- 
nious manner  by  the  Roman  tribunes,  had  already 
attacked  with  fuccefs  feveral  fettlements  of  their  in- 
fultmg  conquerors.  Suetonius  haftened  to  the  pro- 
tection of  London,  which  was  already  a  flouriifiing 
Roman  colony  ;  but  he  found  on  his  arrival,  that  it 
would  be  requifite  for  the  general  iafety  to  abandon 
that  place  to  the  mercilefs  fury  of  the  enemy.  Lon- 
don was  reduced  to  allies ;  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  it  were  cruelly  maifacred  ;  the  Romans 
and  all  itrangers,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  were 
every  where  put  to  the  fword  without  diftinction ; 
and  the  Britons,  by  rendering  the  war  thus  bloody, 
feemed  determined  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  peace  or 
compofition  with  the  enemy.     But  this  cruelty  was 
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revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  and  decifive  battle,  C  hap. 
where  80,000  of  the  Britons  are  laid  to  have  pe-  t  I- 
rimed ;  and  Boadicea  herfelf,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  by  poifon™.  Nero  foon  after  re-called  Sue- 
tonius from  a  government,  where,  by  fullering  and 
inflicting  fo  many  feverities,  he  was  judged  inn. 
proper  for  compoiing  the  angry  and  alarmed  minds 
of  the  inhabitants.  After  feme  interval,  Cerealis 
received  the  command  from  Vefpafian,  and  by  his 
bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms. 
Julius  Frontinus  fucceeded  Cerealis  both  in  aufho* 
rity  and  in  reputation:  But  the  general  who  finally 
eflablifhed  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  this 
illand,  was  Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  it  in  the 
reigns  of  Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  fcene  of  action. 

Tins  great  commander  formed  a  regular  plan  for 
fubduing Britain,  and  renderingthe  acquifition  ufeful 
to  the  conquerors.  He  carried  his  victorious  anas 
northwards,  defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter, 
pierced  into  the  inaccefiible  forefts  and  mountains  of 
Caledonia,  reduced  every  ftate  to  fubitction  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  illand,  and  chafed  before  him 
all  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more  intractable  fpirits, 
who  deemed  war  and  death  itfelf  lei's  intolerable  than 
fervitude  under  the  victors.  He  even  defeated  them 
in  a  decifive  action,  which  they  fought  under  Gal- 
gacus,  their  leader  ;  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of  gar- 
rifons,  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he 
thereby  cut  oft  the  ruder  and  more  barren  parts  of 
the  illand,  and  fecured  the  Roman  province  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants p. 

DuvRIng  thefe  military  enterprifes,  he  neglected 
not  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  laws  and  ci- 
vility among  the  Britons,  taught  them  to  defire  and 
raife  all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  reconciled  them  to 

m  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  14.  n  Tacit.  Agr. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  Roman  language  and  manners,  inflructed  them 
in  letters  and  fcience,  and  employed  every  expedient 
to  render  thofe  chains,  which  he  had  forged,  both 
eafy  and  agreeable  to  them0.  The  inhabitants, 
having  experienced  how  unequal  their  own  force 
was  to  refill  that  of  the  Romans,  acquiefced  in  the 
dominion  of  their  mailers,  and  were  gradually  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  that  mighty  empire. 

This  was  the  laft  durable  conqueft  made  by  the 
Romans;  and  Britain,  once  fubdued,  gave  no  far- 
ther inquietude  to  the  victor.  Caledonia  alone,  de- 
fended by  its  barren  mountains,  and  by  the  contempt 
which  the  Romans  entertained  for  it,  fometimes  in- 
fefled  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  ifland  by  the 
incurfions  of  its  inhabitants.  The  better  to  fecure 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  Adrian,  who  vifited  this 
ifland,  built  a  rampart  between  the  river  Tyne  and 
the  frith  of  Sol  way  :  Lollius  Urbicus,  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  eretled  one  in  the  place  where  Agricola 
had  formerly  eflablifhed  his  garrifons  :  Severus,  who 
made  an  expedition  into  Britain,  and  carried  his  arms 
to  the  moft  northern  extremity  of  it,  added  new  for- 
tifications to  the  wall  of  Adrian;  and  during  the 
reigns  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  fuch  a  profound 
tranquillity  prevailed  in  Britain,  that  little  mention 
is  made  of  the  affairs  of  that  ifland  by  any  hiftorian. 
The  only  incidents  which  occur,  are  fome  feditions 
or  rebellions  of  the  Roman  legions  quartered  there, 
and  fome  ufurpations  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  the 
Roman  governors.  The  natives,  difarmed,  difpi- 
rited,  and  fubmiffive,  had  loft  all  defire,  and  even 
idea,  of  their  former  liberty  and  independence. 

But  the  period  was  now  come,  when  that 
enormous  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had 
diffufed  flavery  and  oppreflion,  together  with  peace 
and  civility,  over  fo  considerable  a  part  of  the  globe, 
was  approaching  towards  its  final  diflblution.  Italy, 
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and  the  centre  of  the  empire,  removed,  during  fo  CHAP, 
many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the  wars,  had  en-  *• 
tirely  loll  the  military  fpirit,  and  were  peopled  by 
an  enervated  race,  equally  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own  rulers. 
The  emperors  found  themfelves  obliged  to  recruit 
their  legions  from  the  frontier  provinces,  where  the 
genius  of  war,  though  languifhing,  was  not  totally 
extinct;  and  thefe  mercenary  forces,  carelefs  of  laws 
and  civil  inftitutions,  eflabiiihed  a  military  govern- 
ment, no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  fovereign  than  to  the 
people.  The  farther  progrefs  of  the  fame  diforders 
introduced  the  bordering  barbarians  into  the  fervice 
of  the  Romans;  and  thofe  fierce  nations,  having  now 
added  difcipline  to  their  native  bravery,  could  no 
longer  be  reflrained  by  the  impotent  policy  of  the 
emperors,  who  were  accuflomed  to  employ  one  in 
the  deftruction  of  the  others.  Seniible  of  their  own 
force,  and  allured  by  the  profpect  of  fo  rich  a  prize, 
the  northern  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  afiailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  having  firffc  fatiated  their  avi- 
dity by  plunder,  began  to  think  of  fixing  a  fettlement 
in  the  wafted  provinces.  The  more  diftant  barba- 
rians, who  occupied  the  deferted  habitations  of  the 
former,  advanced  in  their  acquifitions,  and  prefied 
with  their  incumbent  weight  the  Roman  ftate,  al- 
ready unequal  to  the  load  which  it  fuftained.  In- 
ftead  of  arming  the  people  in  their  own  defence,  the 
emperors  recalled  all  the  diftant  legions,  in  whom 
alone  they  could  repofe  confidence;  and  collefted 
the  whole  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  ca- 
pital and  centre  of  the  empire.  The  neceffity  of 
felf-prefervation  had  fuperfeded  the  ambition  of 
power ;  and  the  ancient  point  of  honour,  never  to 
contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  could  no  longer 
be  attended  to  in  this  defperate  extremity. 

Britain  by  its  fituation  was  removed  from  the 
fury  of  thefe  barbarous  incurfions;  and  being  alfo  a 
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c  HAP.  remote  province,  not  much  valued  by  the  Romans, 
i^s^-J  the  legions  which  defended  it  were  carried  over  to  the 
protection  of  Italy  and  Gaul.      But  that  province,' 
though  fecured  by  the  fea  againft  the  inroads  of  the 
greater  tribes  of  barbarians,  found  enemies  on  its 
frontiers,  who  took  advantage  of  its  prefent  defence- 
lefs  fituation.      The  Picls  and  Scots,  who  dwelt  in 
the  northern  parts,  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus., 
made  incurfions  upon  their  peaceable  and  effeminate 
neighbours;  and  befides  the  temporary  depredations 
which    they    committed,    thefe  combined    nations 
threatened  the  whole  province  with  fubje&ion,  or, 
what  the  inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  plunder  and 
devaftaticn.     The  Picls  feem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of 
the  native  Britifh  race,  who,  having  been  chafed  into 
the  northern  parts  by  the  conquefts  of  Agricola,  had 
there  intermingled  with  the  ancient  inhabitants:  The 
Scots  were  derived  from  the  fame  Celtic  oricrin,  had 
firft  been  eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  had  migrated  to  the 
north-weft  coafts  of  this  ifland,  and  had  long  been 
accuftomed.  as  well  from  their  old  as  their  new  feats, 
to  infeft  the  Roman  province  by  piracy  and  rapine*. 
Thefe  tribes,  finding  their  more  opulent  neighbours 
expofed  to  invafion,  foon  broke  over  the   Roman 
wall,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Roman  arms;  and 
though   a  contemptible  enemy  in  themfelves,  met 
with  no  refinance  from  the  unwarlike  inhabitants. 
The  Britons,  accuftomed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  em- 
perors for  defence  as  well  as  government,  made  fup- 
plications  to  Rome;    and  one  legion  was  fent  over 
for  their  protection.     This  force  was   an  overmatch 
for  the  barbarians,  repelled  their  invafion,  routed 
them  in  every  engagement,  and  having  chafed  them 
into  their  ancient  limits,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
defence  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire  p. 
Their  retreat  brought   on   a   new  invafion  of  the 
enemy.     The  Britons  made  again  an  application  to 

*  See  Note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Rome,  and  again  obtained  the  affiftance  of  a  legion,  CHAP. 
which  proved  effectual  for  their  relief:  But  the  Ro-  . 
mans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued 
with  thofe  diltant  expeditions,  informed  the  Briton6 
that  they  muft  no  longer  look  to  them  for  fuccour, 
exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and 
urged,  that  as  they  were  now  their  own  matters,  it 
became  them  to  protect  by  their  valour  that  inde- 
pendence which  their  ancient  lords  had  conferred 
upon  them  °.  That  they  might  leave  the  ifiand  with 
the  better  grace,  the  Romans  affifled  them  in  erecting 
anew  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  entirely 
of  ltone,  and  which  the  Britons  had  not  at  that  time 
artificers  fkiiful  enough  to  repair r.  And  having  done 
this  lad  good  office  to  the  inhabitants,  they  bid  a 
final  adieu  io  Britain,  about  the  year  448  ;  after 
being  mailers  of  the  more  confiderable  part  of  it 
during  the  courfe  of  near  four  centuries. 


The     BRITONS. 
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HE  abject  Britons  regarded  this  prcfent  of 
liberty  as  fatal  to  them ;  and  were  io  no  con- 
dition to  put  in  practice  the  prudent  coimiel  given 
them  by  the  Romans,  to  arm  in  their  own  defence. 
Unaccuftomed  both  to  the  perils  of  war  and  to  the 
cares  of  civil  government,  they  found  themfelves 
incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any  meafures  for 
refilling  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  Gratian 
alio  and  Conflantine,  two  Romans,  who  had  a  little 
before  alfumed  the  purple  in  Britain,  had  carried 
over  to  the  continent  the  flower  of  the-Britifh  youth; 
and  having  perifhed  in  their  unfuccefsful  attempts 
on  the  imperial  throne,  had  defpoiled  the  iiland  of 
thofe  who,  in  this  defperate  extremity,  were  bed  able 
to  defend  it.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  finding  that  the 
Romans  had  finally  relinquished  Britain,  now  regarded 
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CHAP,  the  whole  as  their  prey,  and  attacked  the  northern 
^/^^  wall  with  redoubled  forces.  The  Britons,  already 
fubdued  by  their  own  fears,  found  the  ramparts  but 
a  weak  defence  for  them;  and  deferting  their  ftation, 
left  the  country  entirely  open  to  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarous  enemy.  The  invaders  carried  devafta- 
tion  and  ruin  along  with  them;  and  exerted  to  the 
utmoft  their  native  ferocity,  which  was  not  mitigated 
by  the  helplefs  condition  and  fubmiffive  behaviour 
of  the  inhabitants5.  The  unhappy  Britons  had  a 
third  time  recourfe  to  Rome,  which  had  declared  its 
refolution  for  ever  to  abandon  them.  iEtius,  the 
patrician,  fuftained,  at  that  time,  by  his  valour  and 
magnanimity,  the  tottering  ruins  of  the  empire,  and 
revived  for  a  moment,  among  the  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, the  fpirit,  as  well  as  difcipline,  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  The  Britifh  ambaffadors  carried  to.  him 
the  letter  of  their  countrymen,  which  was  infcribed, 
The  Groans  of  the  Britons.  The  tenor  of  the  epiftle 
was  fuitable  to  its  fuperfcription.  The  barbarians, 
fay  they,  on  the  one  hand,  chafe  us  into  the  fea  ;  the 
fea,  07i  the  other,  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians ; 
and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us,  of  perijhing 
by  the  fword  or  by  the  waves1.  But  iEtius,  preffed 
by  the  arms  of  Attila,  the  mod  terrible  enemy  that 
ever  afTailed  the  empire,  had  no  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  complaints  of  allies,  whom  generofity  alone  could 
induce  him  to  affiftu.  The  Britons,  thus  rejected, 
were  reduced  to  defpair,  deferted  their  habitations, 
abandoned  tillage,  and  flying  for  protection  to  the 
fcrefts  and  mountains,  fullered  equally  from  hunger 
and  from  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  themfelves 
began  to  feel  the  preiTures  of  famine  in  a  country 
which  they  had  ravaged;  and  being  harafled  by  the 
difperfsd  Britons,  who  had  not  dared  to  refill  them 

s  Gildas,  Bede,  lib.  r.    Ann.  Beverl.  p.  45.  c  Gildas,Bede, 
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in  a  body,  they  retreated  with  their  fpoils  into  their  CHAP, 
own  country  w. 

The  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  this  interval, 
returned  to  their  ufual  occupations ;  and  the  fa- 
vourable feafons,  which  fucceeded,  feconded  their 
induftry,  made  them  foon  forget  their  paft  miferies, 
and  reftored  to  them  great  plenty  of  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  No  more  can  be  imagined  to  have 
been  poffefled  by  a  people  fo  rude,  who  had  not, 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans,  art  of  mafonry 
fufficient  to  raife  a  flone  rampart  for  their  own  de- 
fence :  Yet  the  Monkifh  hiflorians x,  v/ho  treat  of 
thofe  events,  complain  of  the  luxury  of  the  Britons: 
during  this  period,  and  afcribe  to  that  vice,  not  to 
their  cowardice  or  improvident  counfels,  all  their 
fubfequent  calamities. 

The  Britons,  entirely  occupied  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  interval  of  peace,  made  no  provifion 
for  refilling  the  enemy,  who,  invited  by  their  former 
timid  behaviour,  foon  threatened  them  with  a  new 
invafion.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  what  fpecies 
of  civil  government  the  Romans  on  their  departure 
had  left  among  the  Britons  ;  but  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  great  men  in  the  different  diftricls  aflumed  a 
kind  of  regal,  though  precarious  authority;  and  lived 
in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  each  other  v.  To 
this  difunion  of  counfels  were  alfo  added  the  difputes 
of  theology;  and  the  difciples  of  Pelagius,  who  was 
himfelf  a  native  of  Britain,  having  increafed  to  a  great 
multitude,  gave  alarm  to  the  clergy,  who  feem  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  fuppreffing  them,  than  on 
oppofmg  the  public  enemy2.  Labouring  under  thefe 
domeftic  evils,  and  menaced  with  a  foreign  invafion, 
the  Britons  attended  only  to  the  fuggeftions  of  their 
prefent  fears ;  and  following  the  counfels  of  Vor- 
tigern,  prince  of  Dumnonium,  who,  though  flained 

9  Ann.  Beverl.  p.  45.  x  Gildas,  Bale,  lib.  1.  cap,  14, 
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CHAP,  with  every  vice,  poiTeffed  the  chief  authority  among 
1         them3,  they  font  into  Germany  a  deputation  to  in- 
vite over  the  Saxons  for  their   protection  and  af* 
fiflance. 

The   SAXONS. 

F  all  the  barbarous  nations,  known  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  the  Germans  feem 
to  have  been  the  moft  diftinguiflied  both  by  their 
manners  and  political  inflitutions,  and  to  have  car- 
ried to  the  higheit  pitch  the  virtues  of  valour  and 
love  of  liberty;  the  only  virtues  which  can  have 
place  among  an  uncivilized  people,  where  juftice 
'  and  humanity  are  commonly  neglected.  Kingly 
government,  even  when  eftablifhed  among  the 
Germans  (for  it  was  not  univerfal),  poiTelled  a  very 
limited  authority ;  and  though  the  fovereign  was 
ufually  chofen  from  among  the  royal  family,  he  was 
directed  in  every  meafure  by  the  common  coiifent 
of  the  nation  over  whom  he  prefided.  When  any 
important  affairs  were  transacted,  all  the  warriors 
met  in  arms ;  the  men  of  greateft  authority  em- 
ployed perfuafion  to  engage  their  confent ;  the  peo- 
ple exprefied  their  approbation  by  rattling  their  ar- 
mour, or  their  difTent  by  murmurs ;  there  was  no 
neceflity  for  a  nice  fcrutiny  of  votes  among  a  mul- 
titude, who  were  ufually  carried  with  a  ftrong  cur- 
rent to  one  fide  or  the  other  ;  and  the  meafure,  thus 
fuddenly  chofen  by  general  agreement,  was  executed 
with  alacrity,  and  profecuted  with  vigour.  Even 
in  war,  the  princes  governed  more  by  example  than 
by  authority :  But  in  peace,  the  civil  union  was  in 
a  great  meafure  diiTolved,  and  the  inferior  leaders 
adminifcered  juftice  after  an  independent  manner, 
each  in  his  particular  diftrict.  Thefe  were  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  their  great  councils ; 

a  Gildas,  Gulm.  Malm.  p.  8. 
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and  though  regard  was  paid  to  nobility  in  the  choice,  CHAP. 
their  perfbnal  qualities,  chiefly  their  valour,  procured  *• 
them,  from  the  luffrages  of  their  fellow  citizens,  that 
honourable  but  dangerous  diflinclion.  The  warriors 
of  each  tribe  attached  themfelves  to  their  leader  with 
the  molt  devoted  affection  and  mofl  unfhaken  con- 
ftancy.  They  attended  him  as  his  ornament  in 
peace,  as  his  defence  in  war,  as  his  council  in  the 
administration  of  juftice.  Their  conftant  emulation 
in  military  renown  diiTolved  not  that  inviolable 
friendfhip  which  they  profeffed  to  their  chieftain  and 
to  each  other.  To  die  for  the  honour  of  their  band, 
was  their  chief  ambition:  To  furvive  its  difgrace, 
or  the  death  of  their  leader,  was  infamous.  They 
even  carried  into  the  field  their  women  and  children, 
who  adopted  all  the  martial  fentiments  of  the  men: 
And  being  thus  impelled  by  every  human  motive, 
they  were  invincible;  where  they  were  not  oppofed 
either  by  the  fimilar  manners  and  inftitutions  of  the 
neighbouring  Germans,  or  by  the  fuperior  difcipline, 
arms,  and  numbers  of  the  Romans15. 

The  leaders  and  their  military  companions  were 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  their  Haves,  or  by  that 
of  the  weaker  and  lefs  warlike  part  of  the  commu- 
nity whom  they  defended.  The  contributions  which 
they  levied  went  not  beyond  a  bare  fubfiftence;  and 
the  honours,  acquired  by  a  fuperior  rank,  were  the 
only  reward  of  their  fuperior  dangers  and  fatigues* 
All  the  refined  arts  of  life  were  unknown  among  the 
Germans:  Tillage  itfelf  was  almoft  wholly  neg-( 
lecled  :  They  even  feem  to  have  been  anxious  to 
prevent  any  improvements  of  that  nature;  and  the 
leaders,  by  annually  distributing  anew  all  the  land 
among  the  inhabitants  of  each  village,  kept  them 
from  attaching  themfelves  to  particular  poiTcffions, 
or  making  fuch  progrefs  in  agriculture  as   might 

t>  Casfar,  lib.  6.    Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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CHAP,  divert  their  attention  from  military  expeditions,  the 
t       chief  occupation  of  the  community  . 

The  Saxons  had  been  for  fome  time  regarded  as 
one  of  the  mod  warlike  tribes  of  this  fierce  people, 
and  had  become  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tionsH.       They  had   diffufed   themfelves    from  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
fonefus,  and  had  taken  pofleflion  of  all  the  fea-coaft 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jutland;  whence 
they  had  long  infefted  by  their  piracies  all  the  eaftern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  and  the  northern  of 
GauK     In  order  to  oppofe  their  inroads,  the  Ro- 
mans had  eftabliihed  an  officer,  whom  they  called 
Count  of  the  SaxmJh.ore$  and  as  the  naval  arts  can 
flourim  among  a  civilized  people  alone,  they  feem 
to  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  repelling  the  Saxons, 
than  any  of  the  other  barbarians  by  whom  they  were 
invaded.     The  diffolution  of  the  Roman  power  in- 
vited them   to  renew  their  inroads;  and   it  was  an 
acceptable  circumftance,   that  the  deputies  of  the 
Britons  appeared  among  them,  and  prompted  them 
to  undertake  an  enterprize,  to  which  they  were  of 
themfelves  furnciently  inclined f. 

Hengist  and  Horfa,  two  brothers,  pofTeiTed 
great  credit  among  the  Saxons,  and  were  much  ce- 
lebrated both  for  their  valour  and  nobility.  They 
were  reputed,  as  mod  of  the  Saxon  princes,  to  be 
fprung  from  Woden,  who  was  worfnipped  as  a  god 
among  thofe  nations,  and  they  are'  faid  to  be  his 
great  grandfons2;  a  circumftance  which  added  much 
to  their  authority.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to  trace 
any  higher  the  origin  of  thofe  princes  and  nations. 
It  is  evident  what  fruitlefs  labour  it  muft  be  to 
fearch,  in  thofe  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages,  for  the 

c  Crcfar,  lib.  6.  Tacit,  ibid.       J  Amm.  Marccll.  lib.  28.  Orofui?. 
c  Am'm.  Marcell,  lib.  27.  cap.  7.  lib.  28.  cap.  7.  f  Willi 

Malm.  p.  2.  S  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  ij.    Saxon  Chron.  p.  13. 

.nius,  cap.  28. 
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annals  of  a  people,  when  their  firfl  leaders  $  known  c  HAP* 
in  any  true  hiflory,  were  believed  by  them  to  be  the 
fourth  iri  defcent  from  a  fabulous  deity,  or  from  a 
man  exalted  by  ignorance  into  that  character.  The 
dark  induflry  of  antiquaries,  led  by  imaginary  ana- 
logies of  names,  or  by  uncertain  traditions,  would  iri 
vain  attempt  to  pierce  into  that  deep  obfcurity  which 
covers  the  remote  hiflory  of  thofe  nations. 

These  two  brothers,  obferving  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Germany  to  be  occupied  by  a  Warlike  and 
neceffitous  people,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul 
already  conquered  or  over-run  by  other  German 
tribes,  found  it  eafy  to  perfuade  their  countrymen  to 
embrace  the  fole  enterprize  which  promifed  a  fa- 
vourable-opportunity of  difplaying  their  valour  and 
gratifying  their  avidity.  "  They  embarked  their 
troops  in  three  veffels,  and,  about  the  year  449  or 
450 h,  carried  over  1600  men,  who  landed  in  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Britons  asrainft  the  northern  invaders. 

o 

The  Scots  and  Picts  were  unable  to  refill  the  valour 
of  thefe  auxiliaries;  and  the  Britons,  applauding 
their  own  wifdom  in  calling  over  the  Saxons,  hoped 
thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  and  fecurity  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  that  warlike  people. 

But  Hengifl  and  Horfa  perceiving,  from  their 
feafy  victory  over  the  Scots  and  Picls,  with  what  fa- 
cility they  might  fubdue  the  Britons  themfelves,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  refill  thofe  feeble  invaders, 
were  determined  to  conquer  and  fight  for  their  own 
grandeur,  not  for  the  defence  of  their  degenerate 
allies.  They  fent  intelligence  to  Saxony  of  the  fer- 
tility and  riches  of  Britain;  and  reprefented  as  cer- 
tain the  fubjeclion  of  a  peop»e  fo  long  diftifed  to 
arms,  who,  being  now  cut  off  from  the  Roman 
empire,  of  which  they  had  been  a  province  during 
fo  many   ages,    had  not  yet  acquired  any  union 

h  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  12.  Gul.  Mlnr.  p.  u.  Huntington,  lib.  2. 
p>  309.    Ethel werd.    Brompton,  p.  728. 
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among  themfelves,  and  were  deflitute  of  all  affec- 
tion to  their  new  liberties,  and  of  all  national  attach- 
ments and  regards5.  The  vices  and  pufillanimity  of 
Vortigern,  the  Britifh  leader,  were  a  new  ground  of 
hope;  and  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  following  fuch 
agreeable  profpects,  foon  reinforced  Hengift  and 
Horfa  with  5000  men,  who  came  over  in  ieventeen 
veffels.  The  Britons  now  began  to  entertain  ap- 
prehenfions  of  their  allies,  whofe  numbers  they  found 
continually  augmenting;  but  thought  of  no  remedy, 
except  a  paiTive  fubmifTion  and  connivance.  This 
weak  expedient  foon  failed  them.  The  Saxons 
fought  a  quarrel,  by  complaining  that  their  fub- 
fidies  were  ill  paid,  and  their  provifions  withdrawn": 
And  immediately  taking  off  the  mafk,  they  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  proceeded 
to  open  hoftiiity  againft  the  Britons. 

The  Britons,  impelled  by  thefe  violent  extremi- 
ties, and  roufed  to  indignation  againft  their  trea- 
cherous auxiliaries,  were  neceffitated  to  take  arms  ; 
and  having  depofed  Vortigern,  who  had  become 
odious  from  his  vices,  and  from  the  bad  event  of 
his  raffi  counfels,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
command  of  his  fon  Vortimer.  They  fought  many 
battles  with  their  enemies;  and  though  the  victories 
in  thefe  actions  be  difputed  between  the  Britifh  and 
Saxon  annalifts,the  progrefs  (till  made  by  the  Saxons 
proves  that  the  advantage  was  commonly  on  their 
fide.  In  one  battle,  however,  fought  at  Eglesford, 
now  Ailsford,  Horfa,  the  Saxon  general,  was  ilain, 
and  left  the  fole  command  over  his  countrymen  in 
the  hands  of  Hengift.  This  active  general,  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  frefh  numbers  from  Germany, 
carried  devaflation  into  the  moil  remote  corners  of 
Britain;  and  being  chiefly  anxious  to  fpread  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms,  he  fpared  neither  age,  nor  lex,  nor 
condition,  wherever  he  marched  with  his  victorious 

3  Citron.  Sax.  p.  ia.     Ann.  Beverl.  p.  49.  •   Bede,  lib.  1. 

cap.  lius,  cap.  ,5.    Gildae,  {  13. 
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forces.  The  private  and  public  edifices  of  the  Bri-C  HAP. 
tons  were  reduced  to  afhes :  The  priefts  were  flaugh- 
tered  on  the  altars  by  thofe  idolatrous  ravagers : 
The  bifhops  and  nobility  fhared  the  fate  of  the 
vulgar :  The  people,  flying  to  the  mountains  and 
deferts,  were  intercepted  and  butchered  in  heaps : 
Some  were  glad  to  accept  of  life  and  fervitude  under 
their  victors:  Others,  deferting  their  native  coun- 
try, took  fhelter  in  the  province  of  Arrruorica  ; 
where,  being  charitably  received  by  a  people  of  the 
fame  language  and  manners,  they  fettled  in  great 
numbers,  and  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Brit- 
tany '. 

The  Britiih  writers  affign  one  caufe  which  facili- 
tated the  entrance  of  the  Saxons  into  this  ifland ; 
the  love  with  which  Vortieern  was  at  firft  feized  for 

o 

Rovena,  the  daughter  of  Hengift,  and  which  that 
'artful  warrior  made  ufe  of  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
imprudent  monarch™.  The  fame  hiftorians  add,  ^ 
that  Vortimer  died;  and  that  Vortigern,  being  re- 
ftored  to  the  throne,  accepted  of  a  banquet  from 
Hengift  at  Stonehenge,  where  300  of  his  nobility 
were  treacherouily  llaughtered,  and  himfeif  detained 
captive".  But  thefe  flories  feem  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Welfh  authors,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
weak  refiftance  made  at  firft  by  their  countrymen, 
and  to  account  for  the  rapid  progrefs  and  licentious  , 
devaftations  of  the  Saxons1'. 

After  the  death  of  Vortimer,  Ambrofius,  a 
Briton,  though  of  Roman  defcent,  was  inverted 
with  the  command  over  his  countrymen,  and  en- 
deavoured, not  without  fuccefs,  to  unite  them  in 
their  refiftance  againft  the  Saxons.  Thofe  contefts 
increafed  the  animofity  between  the  two  nations,  and 
roufed  the  military  fpirit  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
which  had  before  been  funk  into  a  fatal  lethargy. 

1  Bcde,  lib.  1.  cap.  15.    Ufher,  p.  zz6.    Gildas,  §24, 

m  Nenniue.  Galfr.  lib.  6.  cap.  \z.  n  Nennius,  cap.  47.  Galfr. 

»  Stillingfleet's  Orig. Bpt. p.  324,  315. 
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CHAP.  Hengift,  however,  notwithftanding  their  oppofition, 
*•  ftiil  maintained  his  ground  in  Britain;  and  in  order 
to  divide  the  forces  and  attention  of  the  natives,  he 
called  over  a  new  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Octa,  and  of  Ebilfa,  the  fon  of 
Octa  ;  and  he  fettled  them  in  Northumberland.  He 
himfelf  remained  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  iiland, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
comprehending  the  county  of  that  name,  Middle- 
fex,  EiTex,  and  part  of  Surry.  He  fixed  his  royal 
feat  at  Canterbury;  where  he  governed  about  forty 
years,  and  he  died  in  or  near  the  year  48 S;  leaving 
his  new-acquired  dominions  to  his  poflerity. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hengift  excited  the  avidity  of  the 
other  northern  Germans;  and  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  leaders,  they  flocked  over  in  multi- 
tudes to  the  invafion  of  this  iiland.  Thefe  con- 
querors were  chiefly  tompofed  of  three  tribes,  the 
Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  p,  who  all  pafled  under 
the  common  appellation,  fometimes  of  Saxons, 
fornetimes  of  Angles;  and  fpeaking  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  being  governed  by  the  fame  inftitutions, 
they  were  naturally  led,  from  thefe  caufes  as  well 
as  from  their  common  intereft,  to  unite  themfelves 
againft  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  refiilance  how- 
ever, though  unequal,  was  flill  maintained  by  the 
Britons;  but  became  every  day  more  feeble:  And 
their  calamities  admitted  of  few  intervals,  till  they 
were  driven  into  Cornwal  and  Wales,  and  received 
protection  from  the  remote  fituation  or  inacceffible 
mountains  of  thofe  countries. 

The  rlrft  Saxon  ftate,  after  that  of  Kent,  which 
was  eftablimed  in  Britain,  was  the  kingdom  of 
South-Saxony.     In  the  year  477',  iElla,  a  Saxon 

P  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  tc.  Ethelwerd,  p.  833.  edit.  Camdeni.  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  z.  Ann.Beverl.  p  78.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  the 
Ifle  of  Wight  were  Ju.es.  Efll-x,  Middlelex,  Surry,  SuiTex,  and  all 
the  fouthero  counties  to  Cornwal,  were  peopled  by  Saxons :  Mtreia, 
*nd  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  inhabited  by  Angles. 

*J  Chron.  Sax.  p.  34.     Ann.  Beverl.  p.  81. 
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chief,  brought  over  an  army  from  Germany ;  and  c  1-1  A  P. 
landing  on  the  ibuthern  coaft,  proceeded  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  neighbouring  territory.  The  Bri- 
tons, now  armed,  did  not  tamely  abandon  their  pof- 
feffions;  nor  were  they  expelled,  till  defeated  in 
many  battles  by  their  warlike  invaders.  The  moil 
memorable  action,  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  is  that 
of  Meacredes-Burnr ;  where,  though  the  Saxons 
feem  to  have  obtained  the  victory,  they  fuffered  fo 
confiderable  a  lofs,  as  fomewhat  retarded  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  conquefts.  But  iElla,  reinforced  by 
frem  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  again  took  the 
field  againft  the  Britons  ;  and  laid  fiege  to  Andred- 
Ceafter,  which  was  defended  by  the  garrifon  and  in- 
habitants with  defperate  valour5.  The  Saxons  en- 
raged by  this  refiftance,  and  by  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  which  they  had  fuftained,  redoubled  their 
efforts  againft  the  place,  and  when  mailers  of  it,  put 
all  their  enemies  to  the  fword  without  diftinction. 
This  decifive  advantage  fecured  the  conquefts  of 
JElla,  who  afTumed  the  name  of  King,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  Suftex  and  a  great  part  of 
Surry.  He  was  itopped  in  his  progrefs  to  the  eaft 
by  the  kingdom  of  Kent :  In  that  to  the  weft  by 
another  tribe  of  Saxons,  who  had  taken  porTeflion 
of  that  territory. 

These  Saxons,  from  the  fituation  of  the  country 
in  which  they  fettled,  were  called  the  Weft-Saxons, 
and  landed  in  the  year  495,  under  the  command  of 
Cerdic,  and  of  his  fon  Keiiric1.  The  Britons  were, 
by  paft  experience,  fo  much  on  their  guard,  and  fo 
well  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  they  gave 
battle  to  Cerdic  the  very  day  of  his  landing;  and 
though  vanquifhed,  ftill  defended,  for  fome  time, 
their  liberties  againft  the  invaders.  None  of  the 
other  tribes  of  Saxons  met  with  fuch  vigorous  re- 
fiftance, or  exerted  fuch  valour  and  perfeverance  in 

r  Saxon  Chron.  A.  D.  485.     Flor.  Wigorn.  s  Hen.  Hunting, 

lib.  %,        z  Will.  Malm.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  12.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  15. 
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CHAP,  pufhing  their  conquefls.  Cerdic  was  even  obliged 
to  call  for  the  affiftance  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  as  well  as  from  Ger- 
many, and  he  was  thence  joined  by  a  irefh  army 
under  the  command  of  Porte,  and  of  his  fons  Bleda 
andMegla".  Strengthened  by  thefe  fuccours,  he 
fought,  in  the  year  508,  a  defperate  battle  with  the 
Britons,  commanded  by  Nazan-Leod,  who  was 
victorious  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  routed 
the  wing  in  which  Cerdic  himfelf  commanded;  but 
Kenric,  who  had  prevailed  in  the  other  wing, 
brought  timely  affiftance  to  his  father,  and  reftored 
the  battle,  which  ended  in  a  complete  victory  gained 
by  the  S  axons  w.  Nazan-Leod  perifhed,  with  5000 
of  his  army;  but  left  the  Britons  more  weakened 
than  difcouraged  by  his  death.  The  war  (till  con- 
tinued, though  the  luccefs  was  commonly  on  the  fide 
of  the  Saxons,  whofe  fhort  Iwords,  and  clofe  man- 
ner of  lighting,  gave  them  great  advantage  over  the 
miflile  weapons  of  the  Britons.  Cerdic  was  not 
wanting  to  his  good  fortune;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
tend his  conquefls,  he  laid  fiege  to  Mount  Badon 
or  Banefdowne  near  Bath,  whither  the  mofl  ob- 
ftinate  of  the  difcomfited  Britons  had  retired.  The 
fouthern  Britons,  in  this  extremity,  applied  for  af- 
fiftance to  Arthur,  Prince  of  the  Silures,  whofe 
heroic  valour  now  fuftained  the  declining  fate  of  his 
country x.  This  is  that  Arthur  fo  much  celebrated 
in  the  fongs  of  Thalieflin,  and  the  other  Britifh 
bards,  and  whofe  military  achievements  have  been 
blended  with  fo  many  fables,  as  even  to  give  occa- 
fion  for  entertaining  a  doubt  of  his  real  exiftence. 
But  poets,  though  they  disfigure  the  mofl  certain 
hiftory  by  their  fictions,  and  ufe  flrange  liberties 
with  truth  where  they  are  the  fole  hillorians,  as ' 
among-  the  Britons,  have  commonly  fome  founda-. 
tion  for  their  wildefl  exaggerations,     Certain  it  is, 

u  Chron.  Sax.  p,  17,        *  H.  Hunting,  lib.  2.    Ethehverd,  lib.  1. 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  1  *-  K  Hunting,  lib,  3, 
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that  the  fiege  of  Badon  was  raifed  by  the  Britons  in  c  II  A  P. 
the  vear  c;2o  :  And  the  Saxons  were  there  diicomfited  ( 
in  a  great  battle7.  This  misfortune  nYpped  the 
progrefs  of  Cerdic  ;  but  was  not  fuflicient  to  wreft 
from  him  the  conquefts  which  he  had  already  made. 
He  and  his  ion,  Kenric,  who  fuccecded  him,  efta- 
blifhed  the  kingdom  of  the  Welt-Saxons,  or  of 
Weffex,  over  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorfet,  Wilts, 
Berks,  and  the  Iile  of  Wight,  and  Lit  their  new- 
acquired  dominions  to  their  pofterity.  Cerdic  died 
in  534,  Kenric  in  560. 

While  the  Saxons  made  this  progrefs  in  the 
fouth,  their  countrymen  were  not  lei's  active  in  other 
quarters.  In  the  year  527,  a  great  tribe  of  adven- 
turers, under  ieveral  leaders,  landed  on  the  eaft- 
coaft  of  Britain  ;  and  after  fighting  many  battles,  of 
which  hiftory  has  preferved  no  particular  account, 
they  eftablifhed  three  new  kingdoms  in  this  llland. 
Uffa  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  Eafl-AnHes  in 
SJ5',  Crida  that  of  Mercia  in  585  ;  and  Erken- 
win  that  of  Eaft-Saxony  or  Eifex  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  but  the  year  is  uncertain.  This  latter 
kingdom  was  difmembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and 
comprehended  Eflex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hert- 
fcrdihire.  That  of  the  Eail -Angles,  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ;  Mercia  was 
extended  over  all  the  middle  counties,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  to  the  frontiers  of  thefe  two 
Kingdoms. 

The  Saxons,  foon  after  the  landing  of  Hengift, 
had  been  planted  in  Northumberland  ;  but,  as  they 
met  with  an  obftinate  refiilance,  and  made  but  fmail 
progrefs  in  fubduing  the  inhabitants,  their  affairs 
were  in  fo  unfettled  a  condition,  that  none  of  their 
princes  for  a  long  time  aflumed  the  appellation  of 
king.  At  laft,  in  547%  Ida,  a  Saxon  prince  of 
great  valour b,  who  claimed  a  defcent,  as  did   all 

7  Gildas,  Saxon  Chron.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  a.  z  Math.  Weft. 

Jiuutjngdou,  lib.  z.        a  Chron..  Sax.  p.  19.       b  Will.  Malmf.  p.  19. 
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CHAP,  the  other  princes  of  that  nation,  from  Woden, 
brought  over  a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  and 
enabled  the  Northumbrians  to  carry  on  their  con- 
quefts  over  the  Britons.  He  entirely  fubdued  the 
county  now  called  Northumberland,  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fouth-eaft  coun- 
ties of  Scotland ;  and  he  affumed  the  crown  under 
the  title  of  king  of  Bernicia.  Nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  .ZElla,  another  Saxon  prince,  having 
conquered  Lancafhire,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkfhire,  received  the  appellation  of  king  of 
De'iric.  Thefe  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  the 
perfon  of  Ethilfrid,  grandfon  of  Ida,  who  married 
Acca,  the  daughter  of  iElla;  and  expelling  her 
brother  Edwin,  eftablifhed  one  of  the  mod  power-r 
ful  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  by  the  title  of  Northum- 
berland. How  far  his  dominions  extended  into  the 
country  now  called  Scotland,  is  uncertain;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  all  the  lowlands,  efpeciaily 
the  eafl-coaft  of  that  country,  were  peopled  in  a 
great  meafure  from  Germany ;  though  the  expedi- 
a  tions,  made  by  the  feveral  Saxon  adventurers,  have 
efcaped  the  records  of  hiftory.  The  language  fpo- 
ken  in  thofe  countries,  which  is  purely  Saxon,  is  a 
flronger  proof  of  this  event,  than  can  be  oppofed 
by  the  imperfect.,  or  rather  fabulous  annals,  which 
are  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scottim  hiftorians. 


The    HEPTARCHY. 
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H  U  S  was  eftabliihed,  after  a  violent  conteff.  of 
near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy, 
or  feven  Saxon  kingdoms,  in  Britain  ;  and  the 
whole  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  except  Wales  and 
Cornwal,  had  totally  changed  its  inhabitants,  lan- 
guage, cuftoms,  and  political  inftitutions.  The 
Britons,  under  the  Roman   dominion,  had  made 

c  Ann.  Beverl.  p.  78. 
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fuch  advances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  that  CHAP. 
they  had  built  twenty-eight  confiderable  cities  within 
their  province,  beiides  a  great  number  of  villages 
and  country-feats d :  But  the  fierce  conquerors,  by 
whom  they  were  now  fubdued,  threw  every  thing 
back  into  ancient  barbarity ;  and  thofe  few  natives, 
who  were  not  either  maffacred  or  expelled  their  ha- 
bitations, were  reduced  to  the  moft  abject  flaverv. 
None  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the  Franks, 
Goths,  Vandals,  or  Burgundians,  though  they  over- 
ran the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire  like  a 
mighty  torrent,  made  fuch  devastations  in  the  con- 
quered territories,  or  were  inflamed  into  fo  violent 
an  animofity  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants.  As 
the  Saxons  came  over  at  intervals  in  feparate  bo- 
dies, the  Britons,  however  at  firft  unwarlike,  were 
tempted  to  make  refinance ;  and  hoftilities  being 
thereby  prolonged,  proved  more  destructive  to  both 
parties,  efpecially  to  the  vanquifhed.  The  rirfl  in- 
vaders from  Germany,  inftead  of  excluding  other 
adventurers,  who  mull  lhare  with  them  the  fpoils  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  were  obliged  to  folicit  frefh 
fupplies  from  their  own  country  ;  and  a  total  exter- 
mination of  the  Britons  became  the  fole  expedient 
for  providing  a  fettlement  and  fubfiftence  to  the 
new  planters.  Hence  there  have  been  found  in 
hiflory  few  conquefts  more  ruinous  than  that  of  the 
Saxons  ;  and  few  revolutions  more  violent  than  that 
which  they  introduced. 

So  long  as  the  contefl  was  maintained  with  the 
natives,  the  feveral  Saxon  princes  preferved  a  union 
of  counfels  and  interefts;  but  after  the  Britons  were 
fhut  up  in  the  barren  counties  of  Cornwal  and 
Wales,  and  gave  no  farther  disturbance  to  the  con- 
querors, the  band  of  alliance  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  diffolved  among  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy. 
Though  one  prince  feems  flill  to  have  been  allowed, 

«*  Gildas,  Bede,  lib.  i. 
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CHAP,  or  to  have  aflumed  an  afcendant  over  the  whole, 
his  authority,  if  it  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  regular 
or   legal,    was   extremely  limited ;    and  each  flate 
acted  as  if  it  had  been  independent,  and  wholly  fe- 
parate  from  the  reft.     Wars,  therefore,  and  revo- 
lutions and  diiTenfions  were  unavoidable  among  a 
turbulent  and   military    people;    and  thefe  events, 
however  intricate  or  confufed,  ought  now  to  become 
the  objects  of  our  attention.     But,   added   to   the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  at  once  the  hiftory  of  (twen 
independent  kingdoms,   there  is  great  discourage- 
ment to  a  writer,  arifmg  from  the  uncertainty,  at 
lead  barrennefs,  of  the  accounts   tranfmitted  to  us. 
The  monks,  who  were  the  only  annalifls  during 
thole  ages,   lived  remote  from  public  affairs,   con- 
iidered  the  civil  transactions  as  entirely  fubordinate 
to  the' ecclefiaflical,  and,  befides  partaking  of  the 
ignorance  and  barbarity  which  were  then  univerfal, 
were  ftrongly  infected  with  credulity,  with  the  love 
of  wonder,  and  with  a  propenfity   to  impoflure ; 
vices  almoil  infeparabie  from  their  profefTion  and 
manner  of  life.     The  hiitory  of  that  period  abounds 
in  names,  but  is  extremely  barren  of  events  ;  or  the 
events  are  related  fo  much  without  circumftances 
and  caufes,  that  the  mod  profound  or   molt  elo- 
x  quent  writer  mufl  defpair  of  rendering  them  either 
inftructive  or  entertaining  to  the  reader.     Even  the 
'    great  learning  and  vigorous  imagination  of  Milton 
funk  under  the  weight ;  and  this  author  fcruples  not 
to  declare,  that  the  lkirmifhes  of  kites  or  crows  as 
much  merited  a  particular  narrative,  as  the  confufed 
tranfactions  and  battles  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy0.    In 
order,  however,  to  connect,  the  events  in  fome  tole- 
rable meafure,  we  mall  give  a  fuccinct  account  of 
the  fuccellions  of  kings,  and  of  the  more  remarkable 
revolutioas  in  each  particular  kingdom  ;  beginning 
with  that  of  Kent,  which  was  the  firfl  edablifhed* 

*  Milton  in  Kennet,  p,  50. 
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The  Kingdom  of  KEN  T. 

S  C  U  S  fucceeded  his  father,  Hengift,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kent ;  but  feems  not  to  have  pof- 
feffed  the  military  genius  of  that  conqueror,  who 
firft  made  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  Saxon  arms 
into  Britain.  AH  the  Saxons,  who  fought  either 
the  fame  of  valour,  or  new  eftablimments  by  arms, 
flocked  to  theftandard  of  iElla,  king  ofSuffex,  who 
was  carrying  on  fucccfsful  war  againfl  the  Britons, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom. 
Efcus  was  content  to  poffefs  in  tranquillity  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  which  he  left  in  512  to  his  fon  Octa, 
in  whofe  time  the  Eaft-Saxons  eftablifhed  their  mo- 
narchy, and  difmembered  the  provinces  of  EfTex 
and  Middlefex  from  that  of  Kent.  His  death, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  vears,  made  room  for 
his  fon  Hermenric  in  534,  who  performed  nothing 
memorable  during  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  ex- 
cept aflbciating  with  him  his  fon  Ethelbert  in  the 
government,  that  he  might  fecure  the  fuccemon  in 
his  family,  and  prevent  fuch  revolutions  as  are  inci- 
dent to  a  turbulent  and  barbarous  monarchv. 

Ethelbert  revived  the  reputation  of  his  family, 
which  had  languifhed  for  fome  generations.  The 
inactivity  of  his  predeceffors,  and  the  fituation  of  his 
country,  fecured  from  all  hoftiUty  with  the  Britons, 
feem  to  have  much  enfeebled  the  warlike  genius  of 
the  Kentifh  Saxons ;  and  Ethelbert,  in  his  firft  at- 
tempt to  aggrandize  his  country,  and  diftinguiih  his 
own  name,  was  unfuccefsful'.  He  was  twice  dif- 
comfited  in  battle  by  Ceaulin,  king  of  WefTex  ;  and 
obliged  to  yield  the  iuperiority  in  the  Heptarchy  to 
that  ambitious  monarch,  who  preferved  no  modera- 
tion in  his  victory,  and  by  reducing  the  kingdom 
of  SufTex  to  fubjection,  excited  jealoufy  in  all  the 

(  Chron.  Sax.  p.  ax. 
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CHAP,  other  princes.  An  aflbciation  was  formed  againft 
him ;  and  Ethelbert,  intrufted  with  the  command 
of  the  allies,  gave  him  battle,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cifive  victory2.  Ceaulin  died  foon  after;  and 
Ethelbert  fucceeded  as  well  to  his  afcendant  among 
the  Saxon  dates,  as  to  his  other  ambitious  projects. 
He  reduced  all  the  princes,  except  the  king  of 
Northumberland,  to  a  ftrict.  dependance  upon  him ; 
and  even  eftablifhed  himfelf  by  force  on  the  throne 
of  Mercia,  the  molt  extenfive  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms. Apprehenfive,  however,  of  a  dangerous 
league  againit  him,  like  that  by  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  enabled  to  overthrow  Ceaulin,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  refign  the  kingdom  of  Merfia  to  Webba, 
the  rightful  heir,  the  fon  of  Crida,  who  had  firft 
founded  that  monarchy.  But  governed  (till  by  am- 
bition more  than  by  juftice,  he  gave  Webba  poffef- 
fion  of  the  crown  on  fuch  conditions,  as  rendered 
him  little  better  than  a  tributary  prince  under  his 
artful  benefactor. 

But  the  mod  memorable  event  which  diftin- 
guifhed  the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Chriilian  religion  among  the  Eng- 
Iifh  Saxons.  The  fuperftition  of  the  Germans,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Saxons,  was  of  the  grofleft  and 
molt  barbarous  kind ;  and  being  founded  on  tradi- 
tional tales  received  from  their  anceftors,  not  re- 
duced to  anv  fyftem,  not  fupported  by  political  in- 
ftitutions  like  that  of  the  Druids,  it  feems  to  have 
made  little  impreffion  on  its  votaries,  and  to  have 
eafily  refigned  its  place  to  the  new  doctrine  promul- 
gated to  them.  Woden,  whom  they  deemed  the 
anceitor  of  all  their  princes,  was.  regarded  as  the  god 
of  war,  and  by  a  natural  confequence,  became 
their  fupreme  deity,  and  the  chief  object  of  their  reli- 
gious worlhip.  They  believed,  that  if  they  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  this  divinity  by  their  valour  (for 

s  H.  Hunting,  lib.  a» 
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they  made  lefs  account  of  the  other  virtues),  they  CHAP. 
Ihould  be  admitted  after  their  death  into  his  hall ; 
and  repofing  on  couches,  mould  fatiate  themfelves 
with  ale  from  the  Ikulls  of  their  enemies  whom 
they  had  flaiii  in  battle.  Incited  by  this  idea  of  pa- 
radife,  which  gratified  at  once  the  paffion  of  revenge 
and  that  of  intemperance,  the  ruling  inclinations  of 
barbarians,  they  defpifed  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
increafed  their  native  ferocity  againil  the  vanquifhed 
by  their  religious  prejudices.  We  know  little  of  the 
other  theological  tenets  of  the  Saxons :  We  only 
learn  that  they  were  polytheifts ;  that  they  wor- 
fhipped  the  fun  and  moon  ;  that  they  adored  the 
god  of  thunder,  under  the  name  of  Thor;  that  they 
had  images  in  their  temples ;  that  they  praclifed  fa- 
crifices  ;  believed  firmly  in  fpells  and  inchantments  ; 
and  admitted  in  general  a  fyftem  of  doctrines  which 
they  held  as  facred,  but  which,  like  all  other  fuper- 
ftitions,  muft  carry  the  air  of  the  wildeft  extrava- 
gance, if  propounded  to  thofe  who  are  not  familiar? 
ized  to  it  from  their  earliefl  infancy. 

The  conftant  hoftilities  which  the  Saxons  main- 
tained againft  the  Britons,  would  naturally  indifpofe 
them  for  receiving  the  Chriftian  faith,  when 
preached  to  them  by  fuch  inveterate  enemies;  and 
perhaps  the  Britons,  as  is  objected  to  them  by  Gil- 
das  and  Bede,  were  not  overfond  of  communicating 
to  their  cruel  invaders  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life 
and  falvation.  But  as  a  civilized  people,  however 
fubdued  by  arms,  ftill  maintain  a  fenfible  fuperiority 
over  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  all  the  other 
northern  conquerors  of  Europe  had  been  already  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  thev 
found  eitablifhed  in  the  empire;  and  it  was  impof- 
fible  but  the  Saxons,  informed  of  this  event,  mud 
have  regarded  with  fome  degree  of  veneration  a  doc- 
trine, which  had  acquired  the  afcendant  over  all 
their  brethren.  However  limited  in  their  views, 
they  could  not  but  have  perceived  a  degree  of  cul- 
8  tivation 
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CHAP,  tivation  in  the  fouthern  countries  beyond  what  they 
themfelves  ponefled  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
yield  to  that  fuperior  knowledge,  as  well  as  zeal, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chriftian  kingdoms 
were  even  at  that  time  diftinn-uimed. 

O 

But  thefe  caufes  might  long  have  failed  of  pro- 
ducing any  confiderable  effect,  had  not  a  favourable 
incident  prepared  the  means  of  introducing  Chrifti- 
anity  into  Kent.  Ethelbert,  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
had  married  Bertha,  the  only  daughter  of  Caribert, 
king  of  Paris'1,  one  of  the  defcendants  of  Clovis, 
the  conqueror  of  Gaul ;  but  before  he  was  admitted 
to  this  alliance,  he  was  obliged  to  ftipulate,  that  the 
princefs  mould  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  her  reli- 
gion ;  a  conceffion  not  difficult  to  be  obtained 
from  the  idolatrous  Saxons'.  Bertha  brought  over 
a  French  bifhop  to  the  court  of  Canterbury;  and 
being  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  her  religion, 
(he  had  been  very  aiTiduous  in  her  devotional  exer- 
cifes,  had  fupported  the  credit  of  her  faith  by  an  irre- 
proachable conduct,  and  had  employed  every  art  of 
infinuation  and  addrefs  to  reconcile  her  hufband  to 
her  religious  principles.  Her  popularity  in  the  court, 
and  her  influence  over  Ethelbert,  had  fo  well  paved 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  .the  Chriftian  doctrine, 
that  Gregory,  firnamed  the  Great,  then  Roman 
pontiff,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  effecting  a  pro- 
ject, which  he  himfelf,  before  he  mounted  the  papal 
thron23  had  once  embraced,  of  convening  the  Britifh 
Saxons. 

It  happened,  that  this  prelate,  at  that  time  in  a 
private  fb.ition,  had  obferved  in  the  market-place  of 
Rome  fome  Saxon  youth  expofed  to  fale,  whom  the 
Roman  merchants,  in  their  trading  voyages  to  Bri- 
tain, had  bought  of  their  mercenary  parents.  Struck 
with  the  beautv  of  their  fair  complexions  and  bloom- 
ing countenances,   Gregory  afked  to  what  country 

b  Greg,  of  Tours,  lib.  9.  cap.  26.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  2, 
i  Beds, lib.  1, cap.  zj.     Biompton,  p.  729, 
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they  belonged ;  and  being  told  they  were  Angles,  CHAP, 
he  replied,  that  they  ought  more  properly  to  be 
denominated  angels  :  It  were  a  pity  that  the  Prince 
of  Dprknefs  mould  enjoy  fo  fair  a  prey,  and  that 
fo  beautiful  a  frontifpiece  mould  cover  a  mind 
destitute  of  internal  grace  and  righteoufnefs.  En- 
quiring farther  concerning  the  name  of  their  pro- 
vince, he  was  informed,  that  it  was  Deiri,  a 
diitricl  of  Northumberland:  Deiri!  replied  he, 
that  is  good !  They  are  called  to  the  mercy  of  God 
from  his  anger,  De  ira.  But  what  is  the  name  of 
the  king  of  that  province?  He  was  told  it  was 
JElla  or  Alia :  Alleluia,  cried  he :  We  muft  endea- 
vour that  the  praifes  of  God  be  fung  in  their  country. 
Moved  by  thefe  allufions,  which  appeared  to  him 
fo  happv,  he  determined  to  undertake,  himfelf,  a 
mifiion  into  Britain ;  and  having  obtained  the 
Pope's  approbation,  he  prepared  for  that  perilous 
journey:  But  his  popularity  at  home  was  fo  great, 
that  the  Romans,  unwilling  to  expofe  him  to  fuch 
dangers,  oppofed  his  defign ;  and  he  was  obliged, 
for  the  prefent,  to  lay  afide  all  farther  thoughts  of 
executing  that  pious  purpofe  k. 

The  controverfy  between  the  Pagans  and  the 
Chriftians  was  not  entirely  cooled  in  that  age  ;  and 
no  pontiff,  before  Gregory,  had  ever  carried  to 
greater  excefs  an  intemperate  zeal  againft  the  former 
religion.  He  had  waged  war  with  all  the  precious 
monuments  of  the  ancients,  and  even  with  their  writ- 
ings; which,  as  appears  from  the  drain  of  his  own 
wit,  as  well  as  from  the  ftyle  of  his  compofitions, 
he  had  not  tafle  or  genius  fufficient  to  comprehend. 
Ambitious  to  diftinguifh  his  pontificate  by  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Britifh  Saxons,  he  pitched  on  Auguf- 
tine,  a  Roman  monk,  and  fent  him  with  forty  aiib- 
ciates  to  preach  the  gofpel  in  this  ifland.  Thefe 
mifiionaries,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  might 

k  Becle,  lib.  a.  cap.  i.    Spell.  Cor.c.  p.  91. 
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chap,  attend  their  propofmg  a  new  doctrine  to  fo  fierce  a 
people,  of  whofe  language  they  were  ignorant, 
flopped  fome  time  in  France,  and  fent  back  Auguf- 
time  to  lay  the  hazards  and  difficulties  before  the 
Pope,  and  crave  his  permiffion  to  defifl  from  the 
undertaking.  But  Gregory  exhorted  them  to  per- 
fevere  in  their  purpofe,  advifed  them  to  chufe  fome 
interpreters  from  among  the  Franks,  who  ftill  fpoke 
the  fame  language  with  the  Saxons1,  and  re- 
commending them  to  the  good  offices  of  queen 
Brunehaut,  who  had  at  this  time  ufurped  the  fo- 
vereign  power  in  France.  This  princefs,  though 
flained  with  every  vice  of  treachery  and  cruelty, 
either  poiTefied  or  pretended  great  zeal  for  the 
cauie ;  and  Gregory  acknowledged,  that  to  her 
friendly  alliflance  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing 
the  fuccefs  of  that  undertaking  n\ 

Augustine,  on  his  arrival  in  Kent,  in  the  year 
597%  found  the  danger  much  lefs  than  he  had  ap- 
prehended. Ethelbert,  already  well-difpofed  to- 
wards the  Chriftian  faith,  affigned  him  a  habitation 
in  the  ifle  of  Thanet ;  and  loon  after  admitted  him 
to  a  conference.  Apprehenfive,  however,  left  fpells 
cr  enchantments  might  be  employed  againft  him  by 
prieiLS,  who  brought  an  unknown  worfhip  from  a 
diftant  country,  he  had  the  precaution  to  receive 
them  in  the  open  air,  where  he  believed  the  force 
of  their  magic  would  be  more  eafily  diffipated0. 
Here  Auguitine,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  deli- 
vered to  him  the  tenets  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
promifed  him  eternal  joys  above,  and  a  kingdom  in 
heaven  without  end,  if  he  would  be  perfuaded  to 
receive  that  falutary  doclrine.  "  pYour  words  and 
"  promifes,"  replied  Ethelbert,  "are  fair;  but  be- 

1  Bede,  lib.   I.  cap.   23.  m   Ore-.  Epift.  lib.  9.   epift.  56. 

Spell.  Cone.  p.  82.  n   Iligcien.   Polychron    lib.  5.     Chron. 

v..  p.   2.3.  °-  Bede,  lib   1,  cap.  25.    If.  Hunting,  lib.  3. 

■ton,  p.  729.    Parker  Antiq.  Brit.  Eccl.  p.  6r.  p  Betlc, 

ip.  z.j.  Chion.  \\.  Thorn,  p.  1759. 
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u  caufe  they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  en-  chap. 

<c  tirely  yield  to  them,  and  relinquish  the  principles 

"  which  I  and  my  anceftors  have  fo   long  main- 

et  tamed,     You  are  welcome,  however,  to  remain 

"  here  in  peace ;   and  as  you  have  undertaken  fo 

"  long  a  journey,  folely,  as  it  appears,  for  what 

"  you  believe  to  be  for  our  advantage,  I  will  firpply 

u  you  with  all  neceifaries,  and  permit  you  to  deliver 

"  your  doctrine  to  my  fubjecV'." 

Augustine,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  re- 
ception, and  feeing  now  a  profpect  of  fuccefs,  pro- 
ceeded with  redoubled  zeal  to  preach  the  gofpej  to 
the  Kentifh  Saxons.  He  attracted  their  attention 
by  the  auflerity  of  his  manners,  by  the  fevere  pe- 
nances to  which  he  fubjected  himfelf,  by  the  abfti- 
nence  and  felf-denial  which  he  practifed :  And 
having  excited  their  wonder,  by  a  courfe  of  life 
which  appeared  fo  contrary  to  nature,  he  procured 
more  eafily  their  belief  of  miracles,  which,  it  was 
pretended,  he  wrought  for  their  converfionr.  In- 
fluenced by  thefe  motives,  and  by  the  declared 
favour  of  the  court,  numbers  of  the  Kentifh  men 
were  baptized ;  and  the  King  himfelf  was  perfuaded 
to  fubmit  to  that  rite  of  Chriftianity.  His  example 
had  great  influence  with  his  fubjects ;  but  he  em- 
ployed no  force  to  bring  them  over  to  the  new  doc- 
trine. Augufline  thought  proper,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  million,  to  afTume  the  appearance  of  the 
greateft  lenity  :  He  told  Ethelbert,  that  the  fervice 
of  Ohrift  mud  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  no 
violence  ought  ever  to  be  ufed  in  propagating  fo 
falutary  a  doctrine*. 

The  intelligence  received  of  thefe  fpiritual  con- 
quers, a^brded  great  joy  to  the  Romans;  who  now 
exulted  as  much  in  thofe  peaceful  trophies,  as  their 
anceftors  had  ever  done  in  their  moil  fanguinary 
triumphs,  and   mod  fplendid  victories.      Gregory 

1  Ikde,  lib.  i.  cap.  25.  H.  Hunting.  lib.  3.  Brompton,  p.  729. 
1  Bv.dc,  lib.  1.  cap.  26.  s  Ibid.  cap.  z6.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  3. 
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CHAP,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ethelbert,  in  which,  after  informing 
'  him  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching, 
he  exhorted  him  to  difplay  his  zeal  in  the  converfion 
of  his  fubjects,  to  exert  rigour  againft  the  wormip 
of  idols,  and  to  build  up  the  good  work  of  holinefs, 
by  every  expedient  of  exhortation,  terror,  blandifh- 
ment,  or  correction':  A  doctrine  more  fuitable  to 
that  age,  and  to  the  ufual  papal  maxims,  than  the 
tolerating  principles  which  Auguftine  had  thought 
it  prudent  to  inculcate.  The  pontiff  alfo  anfwered 
fome  queftions,  which  the  mifiionary  had  put  con- 
cerning the  government  of  the  new  church  of  Kent. 
Befides  other  queries,  which  it  is  not  material  here 
to  relate,  Auguftine  aiked,  Whether  couftn-gcrmans 
might  be  allowed  to  marry  ?  Gregory  anfwered,  that 
that  liberty  had  indeed  been  formerly  granted  by  the 
Roman  law;  but  that  experience  had  fhewn,  that  no 
ilfue  could  ever  come  from  fuch  marriages ;  and  he 
therefore  prohibited  them.  Auguftine  afked,  Whe- 
ther a  woman  pregna?it  might  he  baptized?  Gregory 
anfwered,  that  he  faw  no  objection.  How  foon  after 
the  birth  the  child  might  receive  baptifm  ?  It  was  an- 
fwered, Immediately,  if  neceffary.  How  foon  a  huf- 
band  might  have  commerce  with  his  wife  after  her 
delivery?  Not  till  (he  had  given  fuck  to  her  child; 
a  practice  to  which  Gregory  exhorts  all  women. 
How  foon  a  man  might  enter  the  church >,  or  receive 
thefacrament,  after  having  had  commerce  with  his 
wife?  It  was  replied,  that,  unlefs  he  had  approach- 
ed her  without  defire,  merely  for  the  fake  of  propa- 
gating his  fpecies,  he  was  not  without  fin :  But  in 
all  cafes  it  was  requifite  for  him,  before  he  entered 
the  church,  or  communicated,  to  purge  himfelf  by 
prayer  and  ablution ;  and  he  ought  not,  even  after 
ufing  thefe  precautions,  to  participate  immediately 
of  the  facred  duties  u.  There  are  fome  other  quef- 
tions and  replies  ftill  more  indecent  and  more  ridi- 

c  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  32.    Brompton,  p.  732.    Spell.  Cone.  p.  86. 
11  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  27.    Spell.  Cone.  p.  97,  98,99,  &c. 
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culousw.     And,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Gre-C 
gory  and  his  miffionary,  if  fympathy  of  manners 
have  any  influence,  were  better   calculated,    than 
men  of  more  refined  underftandings,  for  making  a 
progrefs  with  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons. 

The  more  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  Gregory  enjoined  Auguftine  to  remove  the 
idols  from  the  Heathen  altars,  but  not  to  deftroy  the 
altars  themfelves;  becaufe  the  people,  he  laid,  would 
be  allured  to  frequent  the  Chriflian  worfhip,  when 
they  found  it  celebrated  in  a  place  which  they  were 
accuftomed  to  revere.  And  as  the  Pagans  prac- 
tifed  facrifices,  and  feafted  with  the  priefts  on  their 
offerings,  he  alfo  exhorted  the  miffionary  to  perfuade 
them,  on  Chriflian  feftivals,  to  kill  their  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  to  indulge  them- 
felves in  thofe  cheerful  entertainments  to  which  they 
had  been  habituated*.  Thefe  political  compliances 
mew,  that  notwithftanding  his  ignorance  and  pre- 
judices, he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of 
governing  mankind.  Auguftine  was  confecrated 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  endowed  by  Gregory 
with  authority  over  all  the  Britifh  churches,  and  re- 
ceived the  pall,  a  badge  of  ecclefiaftical  honour,  from 
Rome  •'.  Gregory  alfo  advifed  him  not  to  be  too 
much  elated  with  his  gift  of  Working  miracles  ;  and 
as  Auguftine,  proud  of  the  fucceis  of  his  million, 
feemed  to  think  himfelf  entitled  to  extend  his  autho- 
rity over   the  bifhops  of  Gaul,  the  Pope  informed 

w  Auguftine  afks,  Si  mulier  menjlma  confttttudine  tenetnr,  an  eccle- 
Jr.  tm  intrare  ei  licet,  aut/acra  communion'n  facr  amenta  percipere  P  Gre- 
gory anfwets,  Sav.ta  communionis  myjicr'uim  in  eiJUem  die  bus  percipere 
nan  debet  p>ob:be>i.  Si  mi  tern  ex  •veneratione  magna  percipere  non 
prafumitur,  laudanda  eft.  Auguftine  aiks,  Si  pojl  illufionem,  qua  per 
Jbmnum  J'olet  accidere,  Del  carpus  Domini  quilibit  aecipere  va/eat:  ve/t 
Jt 'Jacerdos  fit ,/acra  myjleria  cekbrare  ?  Gregory  aniv/ers  this  learned 
queftion  by  many  learned  diftindtions. 

x  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  30.     Spell.  Cone.  p.  89.     Greg.  Epift.  lib.  9. 
epift.  71.  i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  23,  24.  *   H.  Hunting, 

lib.  3.  Spell.  Cone.  p.  $3.   Bede,  lib.  1,  Greg.  Epift.  lib.  9.  epift.  60. 
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CHAP,  him,  that  they  lay  entirely  without  the  bounds  of 
his  jurifdiction  . 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  with  Bertha,  and 
much  more  his  embracing  Christianity,  begat  a  con- 
nexion of  his  fubjects  with  the  French,  Italians,  and 
other  nations  on  the  continent,  and  tended  to  re- 
claim them  from  that  grofs  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity in  which  all  the  Saxon  tribes  had  been  hitherto 
involved  \  Ethelbert  alfo  enacted  %  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  ftates  of  his  kingdom,  a  body  of  laws, 
the  firft  written  laws  promulgated  by  any  of  the 
northern  conquerors ;  and  his  reign  was  in  every 
refpect  glorious  to  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  his 
people.  He  governed  the  kingdom  of  Kent  fifty 
years;  and  dying  in  616,  left  the  fucceflion  to  his 
fon,  Eadbald.  This  prince,  feduced  by  a  paffion 
for  his  mother-in-law,  deferted  for  fome  time  the 
Chriilian  faith,  which  permitted  not  thefe  inceftu- 
ous  marriages  :  His  whole  people  immediately  re- 
turned with  him  to  idolatry.  Laurentius,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Auguftine,  found  the  Chriilian  worfhip 
wholly  abandoned,  and  was  prepared  to  return  to 
France,  in  order  to  efcape  the  mortification  of 
preaching  the  gofpel  without  fruit  to  the  infidels. 
Mellitus  and  Juflus,  who  had  been  confecrated  bi- 
fhops  of  London  and  Rochefter,  had  already  de- 
parted the  kingdom'1 ;  when  Laurentius,  before  he 
fhould  entirely  abandon  his  dignity,  made  one  ef- 
fort to  reclaim  the  King.  He  appeared  before  that 
prince;  and  throwing  off  his  veltments,  fhowed  his 
body  all  torn  with  bruifes  and  (tripes,  which  he  had 
received.  Eadbald,  wondering  that  any  man  fhould 
have  dared  to  treat  in  that  manner  a  perfon  of  his 
rank,  was  told  by  Laurentius,  that  he  had  received 
this  chaftifement  from  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the 
apoflles,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vifion,  and 
feverely  reproving  him  for  his  intention  to  defert  his 

a  Bede,  lib.  r. cap.  37.  •>  Will.  Malm. p.  10.  cWilkins 

Leges  Sax.  p.  13.  d  Bcde,  lib.  a.  cap.  ,5. 
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charge,  had  inflicted  on  him  thefe  vifible  marks  of  c  II  A  P- 
his  difpleafure'-'.  Whether  Eadbald  was  (truck  with  -; 
the  miracle,  or  influenced  by  fome  other  motive, 
he  divorced  himfelf  from  his  mother-in-law,  and 
returned  to  the  profeflion  of  Chriftianity f:  His 
whole  people  returned  with  him.  Eadbald  reached 
not  the  fame  or  authority  of  his  father,  and  died  in 
640,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  ;  leaving  two 
fons,  Erminfrid  and  Ercombert. 

Ercombert,  though  the  younger  fon,  by  Em- 
ma, a  French  princefs,  found  means  to  mount  the 
throne.  He  is  celebrated  by  Bede  for  two  exploits, 
for  eftablifhing  the  faff  of  Lent  in  his  kingdom, 
and  for  utterly  extirpating  idolatry;  which,  not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  Chriftianity,  had  hi- 
therto been  tolerated  by  the  two  preceding  mo- 
narchs.  He  reigned  twenty-four  years;  and  left 
the  crown  to  Egbert  his  fon,  who  reigned  nine 
years.  This  prince  is  renowned  for  his  encourage- 
ment of  learning ;  but  infamous  for  putting  to 
death  his  two  coufin-germans,  fons  of  Erminfrid, 
his  uncle.  The  ecclefiaftical  writers  praife  him  for 
his  bellowing  on  his  filter,  Domnona,  fome  lands  in 
the  Me  of  Thanet,  where  me  founded  a  monaftery. 

The  bloody  precaution  of  Egbert  could  not  fix 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  fon  Edric.  Lothaire, 
brother  of  the  deceafed  prince,  took  poifeilion 
of  the  kingdom;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  pow- 
er in  his  family,  he  aflfociated  with  him  Richard, 
his  fon,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government. 
Edric,  the  difpofleiTed  prince,  had  recourfe  to  Edil- 
wach,  king  of  Suffex,  for  afliltance;  and  being 
fupported  by  that  prince,  fought  a  battle  with  his 
uncle,  who  was  defeated  and  flain.  Richard  fled  into 
Germany,  and  afterwards  died  in  Lucca, a  city  ofTuf- 
cany.  William  of  Malmefbury  afcribes  Lothaire's 
bad  fortune  to  two  crimes,  his  concurrence  in  the 
murder  of  his  coufins,  and  his  contempt  for  reliques5, 

e  Bede,  cap.  6.  Chron.  tax.  p.  26.  Higden,  lib.  5. 
f  Brompton,p.  739.  s  Will.  Malm.  p.  if. 
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Lothaire  reigned  eleven  years ;  Edric  his  fac- 
cefTor,  only  two.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter, 
which  happened  in  686,  Widred,  his  brother,  ob- 
tained porleflion  of  the  crown.  But  as  the  fuccef- 
fion  had  been  of  late  fo  much  disjointed  by  revolu- 
tions and  ufurpations,  faction  began  to  prevail 
among  the  nobility ;  which  invited  Gedwalla,  king 
of  Weffex,  with  his  brother  Mollo,  to  attack  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  invaders  committed  great  de- 
valuations in  Kent;  but  the  death  of  Mollo,  who 
was  {lain  in  a  fkirmimh,  gave  a  fhort  breathing- 
time  to  that  kingdom.  Widred  reftored  the  affairs 
of  Kent ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years ', 
left  the  crown  to  his  pofterity.  Eadbert,  Ethelbert, 
and  Alric,  his  descendants,  fucceflively  mounted  the 
throne.  After  the  death  of  the  laft,  which  hap- 
pened in  794,  the  royal  family  of  Kent  was  extin- 
guished ;  and  every  factious  leader  who  could  en- 
tertain hopes  of  afcending  the  throne,  threw  the 
Hate  into  confufion.  k  Egbert,  who  firft  fucceeded, 
reigned  but  two  years ;  Cuthred,  brother  to  the 
king  of  Mercia,  fix  years  ;  Baldred,  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  eighteen  ;  And  after  a 
troublefome  and  precarious  reign,  he  was,  in  the 
year  723,  expelled  by  Egbert,  king  of  Weffex, 
who  diiTolved  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  united  the 
feveral  kingdoms  under  his  dominion. 

The  Kingdom  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A  D  elf  rid,  king  of  Bernicia,  having  married 
Acca,  the  daughter  of  ./Ella,  king  of  De'i'ri, 
and  expelled  her  infant  brother,  Edwin,  had  united 
all  the  counties  north  of  Humber  into  one  mo- 
narchy, and  acquired  a  great  aicendant  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy. .He  alfo  fpread  the  terror  of  the  Saxon 
arms  to  the  neighbouring  people ;  and  by  his  vic- 

h  Higden,  lib.  5.  i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  51. 

k   Will.  Malnief.  lib.  i.eap.  r.  p.  u. 
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tories  over  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  well  as  Welfn, CH  A  p- 
extended  on  all  fides  the  bounds  of  his  dominions.  ■_  '_  _, 
Having  laid  fiege  to  Chefter,  the  Britons  marched 
out  with  all  their  forces  to  engage  him ;  and  they 
were  attended  by  a  body  of  1250  monks  from  the 
monaftery  of  Bangor,  who  flood  at  a  fmall  diitance 
from  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
combatants  by  their  preience  and  exhortations. 
Adelfrid  enquiring  the  purpofe  of  this  unufual  ap- 
pearance, was  told,  that  thefe  priefts  had  come  to 
pray  againft:  him  :  Then  are  they  as  much  our  enemies^ 
laid  he,  as  thofe  who  intend  to  fight  againft  its':  And 
he  immediately  fent  a  detachment,  who  fell  upon 
them,  and  did  fuch  execution,  that  only  fifty  efcaped 
with  their  lives"'.  The  Britons,  aflonimed  at  this 
event,  received  a  total  defeat:  Chefter  was  obliged 
to  furrender :  And  Adelfrid,  purfuing  his  victory, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Bangor,  and  entirely  de- 
moliihed  the  monaftery  ;  a  building  fo  extenfive, 
that  there  was  a  mile's  diftance  from  one  gate  of  it 
to  another;  and  it  contained  two  thoufand  one 
hundred  monks,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  there 
maintained  by  their  own  labour". 

Notwithstanding  Adelfrid's  fuccefs  in  war,  he 
lived  in  inquietude  on  account  of  young  Edwin, 
whom  he  had  unjuilly  difpoffeffed  of  the  crown  of 
Deiri.  This  prince,  now  grown  to  man's  eftate, 
wandered  irom  place  to  place,  in  continual  danger 
from  the  attempts  of  Adelfrid ;  and  received  at  laffc 
protection  in  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the 
Eail- Angles ;  where  his  engaging  and  gallant  de- 
portment procured  him  general  eiieem  and  affection. 
Redwald,  however,  was  flrongly  folicited  by  the 
king  of  Northumberland  to  kill  or  deliver  up  his 
gueit:  Rich  prefents  were  promifed  him  if  he  would 
comply;  and  war  denounced  againft  him  in  cafe  of 
his  refufal.     After  rejecting  feveral  meffages  of  this 

1  Brompton,  p.  779.  m  Trivet,  apud  Spell.  Cone.  p.  m. 

»  Bede,  lib.  %.  cap,  2.    W.  Malmef.  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 
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CHAP,  kind,  his  generofity  began  to  yield  to  the  motives  of 
,  intereft  ;  and  he  retained  the  laft  ambafTador,  till  he 
mould  come  to  a  refolution  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  im- 
portance. Edwin,  informed  of  his  friend's  per- 
plexity, was  yet  determined  at  all  hazards  to  remain 
in  Eait-Anglia;  and  thought,  that  if  the  protection 
of  that  court  failed  him,  it  were  better  to  die,  than 
prolong  a  life  fo  much  expofed  to  the  perfecutions 
of  his  powerful  rival.  This  confidence  in  Redwald's 
honour  and  friendfhip,  with  his  other  accomplifh- 
ments,  engaged  the  Queen  on  his  fide;  and  fhe 
effectually  reprefented  to  her  huiband  the  infamy  of 
delivering  up  to  certain  destruction  their  royal  gueft, 
who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection  againlt  his  cruel 
and  jealous  enemies'.  Redwald,  embracing  more 
generous  refolutions,  thought  it  fafelt  to  prevent 
Adelfrid,  before  that  prince  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  to  attack  him  while  he  was  yet  unprepared 
for  defence.  He  marched  fuddenly  with  an  army 
into  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  fought 
a  battle  with  Adelfrid ;  in  which  that  monarch  was 
defeated  and  killed,  after  avenging  himfelf  by  the 
death  of  Regner,  fon  of  Redwaldp.  His  ownfons, 
Eanfrid,  Ofwald,  and  Ofwy,  yet  infants,  were  car- 
ried into  Scotland;  and  Edwin  obtained  poffeflion 
of  the  crown  of  Northumberland. 

Edwin  was  the  greateft  prince  of  the  Heptarchy 
in  that  age,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  both  by  his 
influence  over  the  other  kingdoms^  and  by  the 
ftrict  execution  of  juftice  in  his  own  dominions. 
He  reclaimed  his  fubjects  from  the  licentious  life  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed ;  and  it  was  a 
common  faying,  that  during  his  reign  a  woman  or 
child  might  openly  carry  every  where  a  purfe  of 
gold,  without  any  danger  of  violence  or  robbery. 
There  is  a  remarkable  inftance,  tranfmitted  to  us, 

0  W.  Malmef.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.    H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.    Bede, 
p  Bfde,  iib.  2.  cap.  12.    Brompton,  p.  781. 
<J  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  zj. 
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of  the  affe&ion  borne  him  try  his  IWvants.  Cuich-C  H  AP- 
elme,  king  of  Weflex,  was  his  enemy;  but  finding ,_j_  ' 
himfelf  unable  to  maintain  open  war  againfl  fo  gal- 
lant and  powerful  a  prince,  he  determined  to  ufe 
treachery  againfl  him,  and  he  employed  one  Eumer 
ibr  that  criminal  purpofe.  The  affaffin  having  ob- 
tained admittance,  by  pretending  to  deliver  a  mef- 
fage  from  Cuichelme,  drew  his  dagger,  and  ruffied 
upon  the  king.  Lilla,  an  officer  of  his  army, 
feeing  his  matter's  danger,  and  having  no  other 
means  of  defence,  interpofed  with  his  own  body 
between  the  king  and  Eumer's  dagger,  which  was 
pufhed  with  fuch  violence,  that,  after  piercing  Lilla, 
it  even  wounded  Edwin :  But  before  the  affaffin 
could  renew  his  blow,  he  was  difpatched  by  the 
kind's  attendants. 

The  Eafl-Angles  confpired  againfl  Redwald, 
their  king ;  and  having  put  him  to  death,  they 
offered  their  crown  to  Edwin,  of  whofe  valour  and 
capacity  they  had  had  experience,  while  he  refided 
among  them.  But  Edwin,  from  a  fenfe  of  grati- 
tude towards  his  benefactor,  obliged  them  to  fubmit 
to  Earpwold,  the  fon  of  Redwald;  and  that  prince 
preferved  his  authority,  though  on  a  precarious 
footing,  under  the  protection  of  the  Northumbrian 
monarch'. 

Edwin,  after  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  married 
Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent.  This  princefs,  emulating  the  glory  of  her 
mother  Bertha,  who  had  been  the  inftrument  for 
converting  her  hufband  and  his  people  to  Chriftia- 
nity,  carried  Paullinus,  a  learned  bilhop,  along  with 
her5;  and  befides  flipulating  a  toleration  for  the 
exercife  of  her  own  religion,  which  was  readily 
granted  her,  fhe  ufed  every  reafon  to  perfuade  the 
king  to  embrace  it.  Edwin,  like  a  prudent  prince, 
hefitated  on  the  propofal ;  but  promifed  to  examine 

r  Gul.  Malmef.  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  s  H.  Hunting,  lib.  3. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  foundotiunc  of  that  doctrine;  and  declared,  that 
if  he  found  them  fatisf^ctory,  he  was  willing  to  be 
converted1.  Accordingly  he  held  ieveral  confer- 
ences with  Paullinus;  canvafled  the  arguments  pro- 
pounded with  the  wifeft  of  his  counfellors ;  retired 
frequently  from  company,  in  order  to  revolve  alone 
that  important  queflion;  and,  after  a  ferious  and 
long  enquiry,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Chriflian 
religion-:  The  people  ibon  after  imitated  his  ex- 
ample. Befides  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king,  they  were  moved  by  another  ftriking  ex- 
ample. Coifi,  the  high-prieft,  being  converted  after 
a  public  conference  with  Paullinus,  led  the  way  in 
deflroying  the  images,  which  he  had  fo  long  wor- 
fhipped,  and  was  forward  in  making  this  atonement 
for  his  pail  idolatry w. 

This  able  prince  perifhed  with  his  fon,  Osfrid, 
in  a  great  battle  which  he  fought  againft  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  Ccedwalla,  king  of  the  Britons*. 
That  event,  which  happened  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  Edwin's  age  and  feventeenth  of  his  reign v, 
divided  the  monarchy  of  Northumberland,  which 
that  prince  had  united  in  his  perfon.  Eanfrid,  the 
fon  of  Adelfrid,  returned  with  his  brothers,  Ofwald 
and  Ofwy,  from  Scotland,  and  took  pofTeifion  of 
Bernicia,  his  paternal  kingdom:  Ofric,  Edwin's 
coufm-german,  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  De'rri,  the  in- 
heritance of  his  family ;  but  to  which  the  fons  of 
Edwin  had  a  preferable  title.  Eanfrid,  the  elder 
furviving  Ion,  fled  to  Penda,  by  whom  he  was  trea- 
cheroufly  flain.  The  younger  fon,  Vufcfraea,  with 
Yffi,  the  grandfon  of  Edwin,  by  Osfrid,  fought 
protection  in  Kent,  and  not  finding  themfelves  in 
fafety  there,  retired  into  France  to  king  Dagobert, 
where  they  diedz. 

1  Bede,  lib.  i.  cip.  9.        u  Bede,  lib.  2.  cap.  9.      M.ilmef.  lib.  r. 

cap.  3.  !e,  lib.  z.  cap.  13.      Brompton,  Higden.lib.  5. 

x  Math.  Weft.  p.  1x4.     Cbron.  Sax.  p.  29.  y  W.  Malmef. 

lib.  1.  cap.  3.  -  Btde,  lib.  a.  cap.  20. 
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O^ric,  King  of  De'i'ri,  and  Eanfrid  of  Bernicia, c  H  A  P. 
returned  to  paganifm  ;  and  the  whole  people  feem 
to  have  returned  with  them;  fince  Paullinus,  who 
was  the  firlt  archbifhop  of  York,  and  who  had  con- 
verted them,  thought  proper  to  retire  with  Ethel- 
burga,  the  Queen  Dowager,  into  Kent.  Both  thefe 
Northumbrian  kings  peri  (bed  foon  after,  the  frrft  in 
battle  againft  Caedwalla,  the  Briton;  the  fecond,  by 
the  treachery  of  that  prince.  Ofwald,  the  brother 
of  Eanfrid,  of  the  race  of  Bernicia,  united  again 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  the  year  634, 
and  reitored  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  dominions. 
He  gained  a  bloody  and  well-difputed  battle  againft 
Casdwalla;  the  laft  vigorous  effort  which  the  Britons 
made  againft  the  Saxons.  Ofwald  is  much  cele- 
brated for  his  fanaity  and  charity  by  the  Monkiffi 
hiflorians ;  and  they  pretend,  that  his  reliques 
wrought  miracles,  particularly  the  curing  of  a  fick 
horfe,  which  had  approached  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment3. ' 

He  died  in  battle  againft  Penda,  king  of  Mercia, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ofwy;  who  efta- 
blifhed  himfelf  in  the  government  of  the  whole 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  by  putting  to  death  Ofwin, 
the  fon  of  Ofric,  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of  DeYri. 
His  fon  Egfrid  fucceeded  him ;  who  perifhed  in 
battle  againft  the  Pitts,  without  leaving  any  chil- 
dren, becaufe  Adelthrid,  his  wife,  refufed  to  violate 
her  vow  of  chaftity,  Alfred,  his  natural  brother,  ac- 
quired poffeffion  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  go- 
verned for  nineteen  years ;  and  he  left  it  to  Ofred, 
his  fon,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince, 
after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  murdered  by 
Kenred  his  kinfman,  who,  after  enjoying  the  crown 
only  a  year,  perifhed  by  a  like  fate.  Ofric,  and 
after  himCelwulph  the  fon  of  Kenred,  next  mounted 
the  throne,  which  the  latter  relinquished  in  the  year 

*     a  Bcde,  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
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c  HAP.  ^8,  jn  favour  of  Eadbert  his  coufm-german,  who, 
imitating  his  predeceffor,  abdicated  the  crown,  and 
retired  into  a  monaftery.  Ofwolf,  fon  of  Eadbert, 
was  flain  in  a  fedition,  a  year  after  his  acceflion  to 
the  crown;  and  Mollo,  who  was  not  of  the  rovai 
family,  feized  the  crown.  He  perifhed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Aiired,  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  Ailred, 
having  mcceeded  in  his  defign  upon  the  throne,  was 
foon  after  expelled  by  his  fubjects.  Ethelred,  his 
fucceifor,  the  fon  of  Mollo,  underwent  a  like  fate. 
Celwold,  the  next  king,  the  brother  of  Ailred,  was 
depofed  and  flain  by  the  people,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Ofred,  his  nephew,  who,  after  a  fhort  reign 
of  a  year,  made  way  for  Ethelbert,  another  fon  of 
Mollo,  whofe  death  was  equally  tragical  with  that 
of  almoft  all  his  predeceflors.  After  Ethelbert's 
death  an  univerfal  anarchy  prevailed  in  Northum- 
berland ;  and  the  people  having,  by  fo  many  fatal 
revolutions,  loft  all  attachment  to  their  government 
and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for  fubjection  to  a 
foreign  yoke;  which  Egbert,  king  of  WeiTex,  finally 
impoied  upon  them. 

The  Kingdom  of  E  A  S  T-AN  G  L  I  A. 

'  1 AHE  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  contains  nothing 
memorable,  except  the  converfion  of  Earp- 
wold,  the  fourth  king,  and  great-grandfon  of  UiFa, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  The  authority  of 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  on  whom  that 
prince  entirely  depended,  engaged  him  to  take  this 
flep :  But  foon  after,  his  wife,  who  was  an  idola- 
trefs,  brought  him  back  to  her  religion ;  and  he 
was  found  unable  to  relift  thofe  allurements  which 
had  feduced  the  wifeft  of  mankind.  After  his 
death,  which  was  violent,  like  that  of  molt  of  the 
Saxon  ^princes  that  did  not  early  retire  into  mo- 
nafleries,  Sigebert,  his  fucceifor,  and  half-brother, 
who  had  been  educated  in  France,  reftored  Chrif- 
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tianity,  and  introduced  learning  among  the  Eaft-  CHAP. 
Angles.  Some  pretend  that  he  founded  the  uni- , 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  or  rather  fome  fchools  in  that 
place.  It  is  almoft  impoflible,  and  quite  needlefs, 
to  be  more  particular  in  relating  the  tranlactions  of 
the  Earl-Ancles.  What  innruction  or  entertain- 
ment  can  it  give  the  reader,  to  hear  a  long  bead- 
roll  of  barbarous  names,  Egric,  Annas,  Ethelbert, 
Ethelwald,  Aldulf,  Elfwold,  Beorne,  Ethelred, 
Ethelbert,  who  fucceflively  murdered,  expelled,  or 
inherited  from  each  other,  and  obfcurely  filled  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  ?  Ethelbert,  the  iafl  of 
thefe  princes,  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  Ofla, 
king  of  Mercia,  in  the  year  792,  and  his  ftate  was 
thenceforth  united  with  that  of  OfFa,  as  we  fhall 
relate  prefently. 

The  Kingdom  of  M  E  R  C  I  A. 

MERCIA,  the  largefl,  if  not  the  moil  power- 
ful, kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  compre- 
hended all  the  middle  counties  of  England  ;  and  as 
its  frontiers  extended  to  thofe  of  all  the  other  fix 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  received  its  name 
from  that  circumftance.  Wibba,  the  fon  of  Crida, 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  being  placed  on  t'.e 
throne  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  governed  his 
paternal  dominions  by  a  precarious  authority ;  and 
after  his  death,  Ceorl,  his  kinfman,  was,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Kentiih  monarch,  preferred  to  his 
fon  Penda,  whofe  turbulent  character  appeared  dan- 
gerous to  that  prince.  Penda  was  thus  fifty  years 
of  age  before  he  mounted  the  throne ;  and  his  te- 
merity and  reftlefs  difpofition  were  found  no  wife 
abated  by  time,  experience,  or  reflection.  He  en- 
gaged in  continual  hoflilities  againfl  all  the  neigh- 
bouring dates ;  and,  by  his  injuftice  and  violence, 
rendered  himfelf  equally  odious  to  his  own  fubjects 
and  to  ftrangers.      Sigebert,    Egric,   and  Annas, 

three 
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CHAP,  three  kings  of  Eaft-Anglia,  perifhed  fucceffivelv  ifi 
battle  againft  him;  as  did  alio  Edwin  and  Ofwald, 
the  two  greateft  princes  that  had  reigned  over  Nor- 
thumberland. At  laft,  Ofwy,  brother  to  Ofwald, 
having  defeated  and  flain  him  in  a  decifive  battle, 
freed  the  world  from  this  fanguinary  tyrant.  Peada, 
his  fon,  mounted  the  throne  of  Mercia  in  655,  and 
lived  under  the  protection  of  Ofwy,  whofe  daughter 
he  had  efpoufed.  This  princefs  was  educated  in 
the  Chriftian  faith,  and  fhe  employed  her  influence 
with  fuccefs,  in  converting  her  huiband  and  his  fub- 
je&s  to  that  religion.  Thus  the  fair  fex  have  had 
the  merit  of  introducing  the  Chriftian  doctrine  into 
all  the  mod  confiderable  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  Peada  died  a  violent  death b.  His 
fon,  Wolfhere,  fucceeded  to  the  government ;  and, 
after  having  reduced  to  dependence  the  kingdoms 
of  Effex  and  Eaft-Anglia,  he  left  the  crown  to  his 
brother  Ethelred,  who,  though  a  lover  of  peace, 
fhowed  himfelf  not  unfit  for  military  enterprizes. 
Befides  making  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Kent, 
he  repulfed  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions ;  and  he  flew  in  battle 
Elfwin,  the  brother  of  that  prince.  Defirous,  how- 
ever, of  compofmg  all  animofities  with  Egfrid,  he 
paid  him  a  fum  of  money  as  a  compenfation  for  the 
lofs  of  his  brother.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of 
thirty  years,  he  refigned  the  crown  to  Kendred,  fon 
of  Wolfhere,  and  retired  into  the  monaftery  of 
Bardneyc.  Kendred  returned  the  prefent  of  the 
crown  to  Ceolred,  the  fon  of  Ethelred  ;  and  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  palled  his  life  there  in  pe- 
nance and  devotion.  The  place  of  Ceolred  was 
fupplied  by  Ethelbald,  great-grand-nephew  toPenda, 
by  Alwy,  his  brother ;   and  this  prince,  being  flain 

b  Hugo  Candidus,  p.  4.  fays,  that  he  was  treacheroufly  murdered 
by  his  queen,  by  whofe  perfuafion  he  had  embraced  Chriftianfty; 
but  this  account  of  the  matter  is  found  in  that  hiftorian  alone. 

c  Bede,  lib.  5. 
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in  a  mutiny,  was  fucceeded  by  OfFaj  who  was  a  de«  c  H  A  p. 
gree  more  remote  from  Penda,  by  Eawa,  another  v__J* 
brother. 

This  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  755% 
had  fome  great  qualities,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  hiss 
warlike  enterpriies  againfl  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent, 
and  Kenwulph,  king  of  WeiTex.  He  defeated  the 
former  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Otford  upon  the  Da- 
rent,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendence: He  gained  a  victory  over  the  latter  at 
Benfington  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and  conquering:  that 
county,  together  with  that  of  Gloucester,  annexed 
both  to  his  dominions'.  But  all  thefe  fucceffes  were 
flained  by  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  the  Eaft- Angles,  and  his  violent  feizing  of  that 
kingdom*  This  young  prince,  who  is  faid  to  have 
poffeffed  great  merit,  had  paid  his  addreffes  to  El- 
frida,  the  daughter  of  OfFa,  and  was  invited  with  all 
his  retinue  to  Hereford,  in  order  to  folemnize  the 
nuptials  :  Amidft  the  joy  and  feftivity  of  thefe 
entertainments,  he  was  feized  by  O.ffa,  and  fecretly 
beheaded :  And  though  Elfrida,  who  abhorred  her 
father's  treachery,  had  time  to  give  warning  to  the 
Eaft-Anglian  nobility,  who  efcaped  into  their  own 
country,  OfFa^  having  extinguished  the  royal  fa- 
mily, fucceeded  in  his'  defign  of  fubduing  that 
kingdom e.  The  perfidious  prince,  defirous  of  re- 
eflablifhing  his  character  in  the  world*  and  perhaps 
of  appeafing  the  remorfes  of  his  own  confeiencej 
paid  great  court  to  the  clergy  5  and  praclifed  all  the 
monkilh  devotion  fo  much  efteemed  in.  that  igno~ 
rant  and  fuperftitious  age;  He  gave  the  tenth  of 
his  goods  to  the  church';  bellowed  rich  donations 
on  the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  even  made  a. 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  his  great  power  and 
riches  could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  the  papal  ab- 
solution.    The  better  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 

\  Chron.  Sax."  p.  57.  e  Brotnptori,  p.  750,751,  75*. 
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CHAP,  fovereign  pontiff,  he  engaged  to  pay  him  a  yearly 
'■  donation  for  the  fupport  of  an  Engliih  college  at 
Rome?,  and  in  order  to  raife  the  fum,  he  impofed 
the  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  houfe  poffeffed  of  thirty 
pence  a- year.  This  impofition,  being  afterwards 
levied  on  all  England,  was  commonly  denominated 
Peter's  pence ' ;  and  though  conferred  at  firil  as  a 
gift,  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a  tribute  by  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Carrying  his  hypocrify  flill  far- 
ther, Offa,  feigning  to  be  directed  by  a  vifion  from 
heaven,  difcovered  at  Verulam  the  reliques  of  St. 
Alban,  the  martyr,  and  endowed  a  magnificent  mo- 
naftery  in  that  place '.  Moved  by  all  thefe  acts  of 
pietv,  Malmefbury,  one  of  the  belt  of  the  old 
Englifh  hiftorians,  declares  himfelf  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
terminek  whether  the  merits  or  crimes  of  this  prince 
preponderated.  Offa  died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  in  7941. 

This  prince  was  become"  fo  confiderable  in  the 
Heptarchy,  that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered 
into  an  alliance  and  friendfhip  with  him  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  did  honour  to  Offa ;  as  diftant  princes 
at  that  time  had  ufually  little  communication  with 
each  other.  That  emperor  being  a  great  lover  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  in  an  age  very  barren  of 
that  ornament,  Offa,  at  his  defire,  fent  him  over 
Alcuin,  a  clergyman  much  celebrated  for  his  know- 
ledge, who  received  great  honours  from  Charle* 
magne,  and  even  became  his  preceptor  in  the 
fciences.  The  chief  reafon  why  he  had  at  firft  de- 
fired  the  company  of  Alcuin,  was,  that  he  might 
oppofe  his  learning  to  the  herefy  of  Felix,  bifhop  of 
Urgil  in  Catalonia ;  who  maintained,  that  Jefus 
Chrift,  confidered  in  his  human  nature,  could,  more 
properly,  be  denominated  the  adoptive,  than  the 
natural,  fon  of  God  m.    This  herefy  was  condemned 

8  Spell.  Cone.  p.  230.  310. 312.  h  Higden,  lib.  5.  '  In- 

gulpfi.  p.  5.     W.  Malraef.  lib,  1.  cap.  4.  k  Lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
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in  the  council  of  Francfort,  held  in  794,  and  con-  C  hap. 
filling  of  300   bifhops.     Such  were   the  queilions         ' 
which  were  agitated  in  that  age,  and  which  em* 
ployed  the  attention  not  only  of  cloiftered  icholars, 
but  of  the  wifefl  and  greateft  princes'1. 

Egfrith  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Offa,  but  fur- 
vived  him  only  five  months  ;  when  he  made  way 
for  Kenulph,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family. 
This  prince  waged  war  againft  Kent ;  and  taking 
Egbert,  the  king,  prifoner,  he  cut  off  his  hands, 
and  put  out  his  eyes ;  leaving  Cuthred,  his  own 
brother,  in  pofTeffion  of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom* 
Kenulph  was  killed  in  an  infurre&ion  of  the  Eaft- 
Anglians,  whofe  crown  his  predeceffor,  Offa,  had 
ufurped.  He  left  his  foil,  Kenelm,  a  minor  ;  who 
was  murdered  the  fame  year  by  his  fifler,  C)uend- 
rade,  who  had  entertained  the  ambitious  views  of 
afiuming  the  government p.  But  flie  was  fupplanted 
by  her  uncle,  Ceolulf ;  who,  two  years  after,  was 
dethroned  by  Beornulf.  The  reign  of  this  ufurper, 
who  was  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  fhort  and  un- 
fortunate :  He  was  defeated  by  the  Weft-Saxons, 
and  killed  by  his  own  fubjecls,  the  Eaft -Angles''. 
Ludican,  his  fucceffor,  underwent  the  fame  fate  r> 
and  Wiglaff,  who  mounted  this  unliable  throne,  and 
found  every  thing  in  the  utmolt  confulion,  could 
not  withfland  the  fortune  of  Egbert,  who  united  all 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  into  one  great  monarchy. 

The  Kingdom   of  ESSEX. 

/  i     HIS  kingdom  made  no  great  figure  in  the 
-*-     Heptarchy ;   and  the  hillory  of  it  is  very  im- 
perfect.    Sleda  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Erkinwin, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy;  and  made  way  for  his 

n  Offa,  in  order  to  protect  his  country  from  Wales,  drew  a  rampart 
or  ditch  of  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  Bafinwerkein  Flintlhire» 
to  the  fonth  fea  near  Briftol.     See  Speed's  Deicnpt'wn  of  Wales. 

°  Ingulphi  p.  6.  P  Ingulph.  p.  7.    Brompton,  p.  776. 

1 1ngulph.  p.  7.  *  Aiur.  Beverl.  p.  87. 
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CHAP,  fon,  Sebert,  who,  being  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  kin* 


V»    ■/- 


of  Kent,  was  perfuaded  by  that  prince  to  embrace 
the  Chriftian  faith3-  His  fons  and  conjunct  fuc- 
ceilbrs,  Sexted  and  Seward,  relapfed  into  idolatry, 
and  were  foon  after  ilain  in  a  battle  againft  the 
Weil-Saxons.  To  fhew  the  rude  manner  of  living 
in  that  age,  Bede  tells  us1,  that  thefe  two  kings  ex- 
prelfed  great  defire  to  eat  the  white  bread,  diflri- 
buted  by  Mellitus,  the  biiliop,  at  the  communion". 
But  on  his  refufing  them,  unlefs  they  would  fubmit 
to  be  baptized,  they  expelled  him  their  dominions. 
The  names  of  the  other  princes  who  reigned  fuc- 
ceflively  in  EfTex,  are  Sigebert  the  little,  Sigebert 
the  good,  who  reftored  Chriflianity,  Swithelm,  Sig- 
heri,  Offa.  This  lafl  prince  having  made  a  vow 
of  chaftity,  notwithstanding  his  marriage  with  Ke- 
nefwitha,  a  Mercian  princefs,  daughter  to  Penday 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  fhut  himfelf  up 
during  the  reft  of  his  life  in  a  cloifter.  Selred,  his 
fuccellbr,  reigned  thirty-eight  years ;  and  was  the 
lafl  of  the  royal  line :  The  failure  of  which  threw 
the  kingdom  into  great  confufion,  and  reduced  it  to 
dependence  under  Merciaw.  Switherd  firft  acquired 
the  crown,  by  the  concefhon  of  the  Mercian  princes  ; 
and  his  death  made  way  for  Sigeric,  who  ended  his 
life  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  fuccefibr,  Sigered, 
unable  to  defend  his  kingdom,  fubmitted  to  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Egbert, 

The   Kingdom   of  S  U  S  S  E  X. 

THE  hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  the  fmalleft  m 
the  Heptarchy,  is  ftill  more  imperfect  than 
that  of  EfTex.  TElla,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
left  the  crown  to  his  fon,  Cifia,  who  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  long  reign  of  feventy-fix  years, 

•  Chron.  Snr.  p.  24.  r  Lib.  a.  cap.  <.  u  K.  Hunting 

lib.  3.  Brompton,  p.  738.  743.  Bede.  w  Malmef.  lib.  1.  cap  6. 

3  During 
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During  his  time,  the  South-Saxons  fell  almoft  into  C  HAP. 
a  total  dependence  on  the  kingdom  of  Weffex ;  and  ^ 
we  fcarcely  know  the  names  of  the  princes  who 
were  poffeffed  of  this  titular  fovereignty.  Adel- 
walch,  the  laft  of  them,  was  fubdued  in  battle  by 
Ceadwalla,  king  of  Weffex,  and  was  flain  in  the 
action ;  leaving  two  infant  fons,  who  falling  into 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  were  murdered  by  him. 
The  abbot  of  Retford  oppofed  the  order  for  this 
execution  ;  but  could  only  prevail  on  Ceadwalla  to 
iufpend  it  till  they  mould  be  baptized.  Ber&hun 
and  Audhun,  two  noblemen  of  character,  refilled 
fome  time  the  violence  of  the  Weft-Saxons ;  but 
their  oppofition  ferved  only  to  prolong  the  mi- 
feries  of  their  country ;  and  the  fubduing  of  this 
kingdom  was  the  firft  ltep  which  the  Weft-Saxons 
made  towards  acquiring  the  fole  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land*. 


The  Kingdom  of  WESSEX. 


T 


HE  kingdom  of  Weffex,  which  finally  fwal- 
lowed  up  all  the  other  Saxon  flates,  met  with 
great  refiftance  on  its  firft  eftablifhment :  And  the 
Britons,  who  were  now  enured  to  arms,  yielded  not 
tamely  their  poiTeflions  to  thofe  invaders.  Cerdic, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  fon,  Kenric, 
fought  many  fuccefsful  and  fome  unfuccefsfuj  bat- 
tles againft  the  natives ;  and  the  martial  ipirit, 
common  to  all  the  Saxons,  was,  by  means  of  thefe 
hoftilities,  carried  to  the  greateft  height  among  this 
tribe.  Ceaulin,  who  v  as  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Kenric,  and  who  began  his  reign  in  560,  was  flill 
more  ambitious  and  enterprifmg  than  his  prede- 
ceffors;  and,  by  waging  continual  war  againft  the 
Britons,  he  added  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerfet  to  his  other  dominions.     Car- 

*  Brompton,  p.  8co. 

E  3  rie<i 
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CHAP,  ried  along  by  the  tide  of  fuccefs,  he  invaded  the 
other  Saxon  itates  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  be- 
coming terrible  to  all,  he  provoked  a  general  con- 
federacy againfl  him.  This  alliance  proved  fuc- 
eefsful  under  the  conduct,  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent;  and  Ceaulin,  who  had  loft  the  affections  of 
his  own  fubjecls  by  his  violent  difpofition,  and  had 
now  fallen  into  contempt  from  his  misfortunes,  was 
expelled  the  throne  •',  and  died  in  exile  and  mifery. 
Cuichelme  and  Cuthwin,  his  fons,  governed  jointly 
the  kingdom,  till  the  expulfion  of  the  latter  in  591, 
and  the  death  of  the  former  in  593,  made  way  for 
Cealric,  to  whom  fucceeded  Ceobald  in  593,  by 
whofe  death,  which  happened  in  611,  Kynegils  in- 
herited the  crown.  This  prince  embraced  Chriftia- 
nity  z,  through  the  perfualion  of  Ofwald,  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
who  had  attained  a  great  afcendant  in  the  Heptarchy. 
Kenwalch  next  fucceeded  to  the  monarchy,  and 
dying  in.  672,  left  the  fucceffion  fo  much  difputed, 
that  Sexburga,  his  widow,  a  woman  of  fpirit',  kept 
poifemon  of  the  government  till  her  death,  which 
happened  two  years  after.  Efcwin  then  peaceably 
acquired  the  crown  ;  and,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  two 
years,  made  way  for  Kentwin,  who  governed  nine 
years.  Ceodwalla,  his  fucceffor,  mounted  not  the 
throne  without  oppofition  ;  but  proved  a  great 
prince,  according  to  the  ideas  of  thofe  times ;  that 
is,  he  was  enterprifing,  warlike,  and  fuccefsful.  He 
entirely  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  SufTex,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  his  own  dominions.  He  made  inroads 
into  Kent;  but  met  with  refiftance  from  Widred,  the 
kingi  who  proved  fuccefsful  againfl  Mollo,  brother 
to  Ceodwalla,  and  flew  him  in  a  fkirmifh.  Ceod- 
walla, at  lad,  tired  with  wars  and  bloodihed,  was 
feized  with  a  fit  of  devotion  ;  bellowed  feveral  en- 
dowments on  the  church;  and  made  a  pilgrimage 

V  Chron.  Sax.  p.  22.  z  Higden,  lib.  5.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  15. 

Alijr, Beverl,  p.  94,  ■  Bede,lib.  4.  dap\  13.  Chron,  Sax.  p.  41. 

to 
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to  Rome,  where  he  received  baptifm,  and  died  in  C  H  A  p. 
689.  Ina,  his  fucceflbr,  inherited  the  military  vir-  ;__ 
tues  of  Ceodwalla,  and  added  to  them  the  more  va- 
luable ones  of  juftice,  policy,  and  prudence.  He 
made  war  upon  the  Britons  in  Somerfet ;  and  hav- 
ing finally  fubdued  that  province,  he  treated  the  van- 
quished with  a  humanity  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Saxon  conquerors.  He  allowed  the  proprietors  to 
retain  pofTeilion  of  their  lands,  encouraged  marriages 
and  alliances  between  them  and  his  ancient  Subjects, 
and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by 
the  lame  laws.  Thefe  laws  he  augmented  and  ascer- 
tained ;  and  though  he  was  diflurbed  by  fome  in- 
surrections at  home,  his  long  reign  of  thirty -feven 
years  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mod  glorious 
and  moil  profperous  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  de- 
cline of  his  age  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ; 
and  after  his  return,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  clciiter, 
where  he  died. 

Though  the  kings  of  Weffex  had  always  been 
princes  of  the  blood,  defcended  from  Cerdic,  the 
founder  of  the  monarchv,  the  order  of  fucceffion  had 
been  far  from  exact ;  and  a  more  remote  prince  had 
often  found  means  to  mount  the  throne,  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  defcended  from  a  nearer  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  Ina,  therefore,  having  po  children  of 
his  own,  and  lying  much  under  the  influence  of 
Ethelburga,  his  queen,  left  by  will  the  fucceffion  to 
Adelard,  her  brother,  who  was  his  remote  kinfman: 
But  this  destination  did  not  take  place  wiLhoutfome 
difficulty.  Ofwald,  a  prince  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  crown,  took  arms  againfl  Adelard;  but  he  being 
fuppreffed,  and  dying  ibon  after,  the  title  of  Ade- 
lard was  not  any  farther  diiputed  ;  and  in  the  year 
741,  he  was  Succeeded  by  his  coufin,  Cudred.  The 
reign  of  this  prince  was  dtftinguifhed  by  a  great 
victory  which  he  obtained,  by  means  of  Edeihun, 
his  general,  over  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia.  His 
death  made  way  for  Sigebert,  his  kinfman,  who  go- 
£  4  verned 
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C  H  A.P-  verned  fo  ill,  that  his  people  rofe  in  an  infurreduon, 
and  dethroned  him,  crowning  Cenulph  in  his  ftead. 
The  exiled  prince  found  a  refuge  with  duke  Cum- 
bran,  governor  of  Hampfhire  ;  who,  that  he  might 
add  new  obligations  to  Sigebert,  gave  him  many 
falutary  counfels  for  his  future  conduct,accompanied 
with  fome  reprehenfions  for  the  paft.  But  thefe 
■were  fo  much  refented  by  the  ungrateful  prince, 
that  he  confpired  againfl  the  life  of  his  protector, 
and  treacheroufly  murdered  him.  After  this  in- 
famous action,  he  was  forfaken  by  all  the  world ; 
and  fkulking  about  in  the  wilds  and  forefts,  was  at 
laft  diicovered  by  a  fervant  of  Cumbran's,  who  in- 
ftantly  took  revenge  upon  him  for  the  murder  of 
his  mailer b. 

Cenulph,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  on  the 
expulfion  of  Sigebert,  was  fortunate  in  many  expe- 
ditions againfl;  the  Britons  of  Cornwall;  but  after- 
wards loft  fome  reputation  by  his  ill  fuccefs  againfl 
Offa,  king  of  Merciac.  Kynehard  alfo,  brother  to 
the  depofed  Sigebert,  gave  him  dilturbance ;  and 
though  expelled  the  kingdom,  he  hovered  on  the 
frontiers,  and  watched  an  opportunity  for  attacking 
his  rival,  The  king  had  an  intrigue  with  a  young 
woman  who  lived  at  Merton  in  Surry,  whither 
having  fecretly  retired,  he  was  on  a  fudden  in? 
vironed,  in  the  night-time,  by  Kynehard  and  his 
followers,  and  after  making  a  vigorous,  refiftance, 
was  murdered,  with  all  his  attendants,  The  nobi- 
lity and  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  rirmg  next 
day  in  arms,  took  revenge  on  Kynehard  for  the 
{laughter  of  their  king,  and  put  every  one  to  the 
fword  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  criminal  en- 
terprife.     This  event  happened  in  784. 

B&ithric  next  obtained  pofieflion  of  the  go- 
vernment, though  remotely  defcended  from  the  royal 
family  j  but  he  enjoyed  net  that  dignity  without  in- 

fa  Higden,lib.  5.    W.  M.ilmef.  lib.  1.  cap,  2. 
I  W.  Malmef.  lib.  1,  cap.  a, 

quietude. 
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quietude.      Eoppa,    nephew   to   king  Ina,  by  his  CHAP, 
brother  Ingild,  who  died  before  that  prince,  had 
begot  Eta,  father  to  Alchmond,  from  whom  fprung 
Egbert*1,  a  young  man  of  the  moft  promifmg  hopes, 
who  gave  great  jealoufy  to  Brithric,  the  reigning 
prince,  both  becaufe  he  feemed  by  his  birth  better 
entitled  to  the  crown,  and  becaufe  he  bad  acquired, 
to  an  eminent  degree,  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Egbert,  fenfible  of  his  danger  from  the  fufpicions  of 
Brithric,  fecretly  withdrew  into  France  ;  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Charlemagne.     By  living  in 
the  court,  and  ferving  in  the  armies  of  that  prince, 
the  moil  able  and  moft  generous  that  had  appeared 
in  Europe  during  feveral  ages,  he  acquired  thofe 
accomplilhments,  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to 
make  fuch  a  mining  figure  on  the  throne.     And  fa- 
miliarizing himfelf  to  the  manners  of  the  French, 
who,  as  Malmefbury  obferves',  were  eminent  both 
for  valour  and  civility  above  all  the  weftern  nations, 
he  learned  to  polifh  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the 
Saxon  character :  His  early  misfortunes  thus  proved 
of  lingular  advantage  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Egbert  had  opportunities  of 
difplaying  his  natural  and  acquired  talents.  Brithric, 
king  of  WefTex,  had  married  Eadburga,  natural 
daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a  profligate  wo- 
man, equally  infamous  for  cruelty  and  for  inconti- 
nence. Having  great  influence  over  her  hufband, 
flie  often  infligated  him  to  deftroy  fuch  of  the  nobi- 
lity as  were  obnoxious  to  her;  and  where  this  expe- 
dient failed,  (he  fcrupled  not  being  herfelf  active  in 
traitercus  attempts  againft  them.  She  had  mixed  a 
cup  of  poifon  for  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  ac- 
quired her  hufband's  friendfhip,  and  had  on  that 
account  become  the  object  of  her  jealoufy:  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  king  drank  of  the  fatal  cup  along 


d  Chron.Sax=p.  16. 

e  K.  Hunting,  lib.  4. 

f  Lib.  2. 

pp.  11. 
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with  his  favourite,  and  foon  after  expired?.  This 
tragical  incident,  joined  to  her  other  crimes,  ren- 
dered Eadburga  fo  odious,  that  me  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  France;  whence  Egbert  was  at  the  fame 
time  recalled  by  the  nobility,  in  order  to  afcend  the 
throne  of  his  anceitors\  He  attained  that  dignity 
in  the  lad  year  of  the  eighth  century. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  an  exact  rule 
of  fucceflion  was  either  unknown  or  not  ftriclly  ob- 
ferved;  and  thence  the  reigning  prince  was  conti- 
nually agitated  with  jealoufy  againft  all  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  whom  he  fhill  considered  as  rivals,  and 
whofe  death  alone  could  give  him  entire  fecurity  in 
his  polfeffion  of  the  throne.  From  this  fatal  caufe, 
together  with  the  admiration  of  the  monadic  life, 
and  the  opinion  of  merit  attending  the  prefervation 
of  chaftity  even  in  a  married  ftate,  the  royal  families 
had  been  entirely  extinguifhed  in  all  the  kingdoms 
except  that  of  WefTex;  and  the  emulations,  fufpi- 
cions,  and  confpiracies,  which  had  formerly  been 
confined  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now 
diffufed  among  all  the  nobility  in  the  feveral  Saxon 
ftates.     Egbert  was  the  fole  defcendant  of  thofe  firfl 

o 

conquerors  who  fubdued  Britain,  and  who  enhanced 
their  authority  by  claiming  a  pedigree  from  Woden, 
the  fupreme  divinity  of  their  anceflors.  But  that 
prince,  though  invited  by  this  favourable  circum- 
ftance  to  make  attempts  on  the  neighbouring  Saxons, 
gave  them  for  fome  time  no  disturbance,  and  rather 
chofe  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Britons  in  Corn- 
wal,  whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  battles'.  He  was 
recalled  from  the  conqueft  of  that  country  by  an  in- 
vafion  made  upon  his  dominions  by  Bernulf,  king 
of  Mercia. 


e  Higden,  lib.  5.    M.  Weft.  p.  152.    After,  in  vita  Alfredi,  p.  3. 
ex  edit.  Camdeni.  h  Chron.  Sax.  A.  D.  800.    Erompton, 

p.  801.  »  Chron.  Sax.  p.  69. 
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The  Mercians,  before  the  acceffion  of  Egbert,  CHAP, 
had  very  nearly  attained  the  abfolute  fovereignty  in 
the  Heptarchy:  They  had  reduced  the  Eafl- Angles 
under  fubjection,  and  eftablifhed  tributary  princes  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  EfTex.    Northumberland 

O 

was  involved  in  anarchy;  and  no  ftate  of  any  confe- 
quence  remained  but  that  of  Weffex,  which,  much 
inferior  in  extent  to  Mercia,  was  fupported  folely  by 
the  great  qualities  of  its  fovereign.  Egbert  led  his 
army  againit  the  invaders ;  and  encountering  them 
at  Ellandum  in  Wiltmire,  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  by  the  great  llaughter  which  he  made  of 
them  in  their  flight,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Mercians.  Whilfl:  he  himfelf,  in  pro- 
secution of  his  victory,  entered  their  country  on  the 
fide  of  Oxfordfhire,  and  threatened  the  heart  of  their 
dominions ;  he  fent  an  army  into  Kent,  commanded 
by  Ethelwolph,  his  eldeft  fon:<;  and  expelling  Bald- 
red,  the  tributary  king,  foon  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  that  country.  The  kingdom  of  EfTex  was  con- 
quered with  equal  facility ;  and  the  Eafl:- Angles, 
from  their  hatred  to  the  Mercian  government,  which 
had  been  eftablifhed  over  them  by  treachery  and 
violence,  and  probably  exercifed  with  tyranny,  im- 
mediately rofe  in  arms,  and  craved  the  protection  of 
Egbert'.  Bernulf,  the  Mercian  king,  who  marched 
againfl  them,  was  defeated  and  flain;  and  two  years 
after,  Ludican,  his  fucceffor,  met  with  the  fame 
fate.  Thefe  infurreclions  and  calamities  facilitated 
the  enterprifes  of  Egbert,  who  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  the  Mercian  territories,  and  made  eafy 
conquefls  over  a  difpirited  and  divided  people.  In 
order  to  engage  them  more  eafily  to  fubmiilion,  he 
allowed  Wiglef,  their  countryman,  to  retain  the 
title  of  king,  whilft  he  himfelf  exercifed  the  real 
powers  of  fovereignty"1.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Northumberland,  tempted  him  to  carry 

k  Ethelwerd,  lib.  3.  cap.  %.  1  Ibid.  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 

«"  Ingulph."  p.  7,  8.  10. 
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C  HA  P.  ftill  farther  his  victorious  arms;  and  the  inhabitants, 
,  unable  to  refift  his  power,  and  defirous  of  poiTeffing 
fome  eftablimed  form  of  government,  were  forward, 
on  his  firft  appearance,  to  fend  deputies,  who  fub- 
mitted  to  his  authority,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him 
as  their  fovereign.  Egbert,  however,  Hill  allowed 
to  Northumberland,  as  he  had  done  to  Mercia  and 
Eaft-Anglia,  the  power  of  electing  a  king,  who  paid 
him  tribute,  and  was  dependent  on  him. 

Thus  were  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy in  one  great  ilate,  near  four  hundred  years 
after  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain;  and 
the  fortunate  arms  and  prudent  policy  of  Egbert  at 
laft  effected,  what  had  been  fo  often  attempted  in 
vain  by  fo  many  princes".  Kent,  Northumber- 
land, and  Mercia,  which  had  fucceflively  afpired  to 
general  dominion,  were  now  incorporated  in  his 
empire;  and  the  other  fubordinate kingdoms  feemed 
willingly  to  (hare  the  fame  fate..  His  territories 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  with  what  is  now 
properly  called  England;  and  a  favourable  profpect 
was  afforded  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  eftablifhing  a 
civilized'  monarchy,  panelled  of  tranquillity  within 
itfelf,  and  fecure  againfl  foreign  invaiion.  This 
great  event  happened  in  the  year  827°, 
f>  The  Saxons,  though  they  had  been  fo  long  fet- 
tled in  the  ifland,  feem  not  as  yet  to  have  been 
much  improved  beyond  their  German  anceflors 
either  in  arts,  civility,  knowledge,  humanity,  juf- 
^  tice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws.  Even  Chriftianity, 
though  it  opened  the  way  to  connexions  between 
them  and  the  more  polifhed  Hates  of  Europe,  had 
not  hitherto  been  very  effectual  in  banifhing  their 
ignorance,  or  foftening  their  barbarous  manners* 
As  they  received  that  doctrine  through  the  corrupted 
channels  of  Rome,  it  carried  along  with  it  a  great 
mixture  of  credulity  and  fuperitition,  equally  de^ 

"Chron.  Sax.  p  71,  °  Ibi<I, 
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flruclive  to  the  underftanding  and  to  morals.  The  chap. 
reverence  towards  faints  and  reliques  feems  to  hav£t  *• 
almofl  fupplanted  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Monafhic  obfervances  were  efteemed  more 
meritorious  than  the  aclive  virtues :  The  knowledge 
of  natural  caufes  was  neglecTed  from  the  univerfal 
belief  of  miraculous   interpofitions  and  judgments: 

i  JO 

Bounty  to  the  church  atoned  for  every  violence 
againft  fociety :  And  the  remorfes  for  cruelty,  mur- 
der, treachery,  aflaffination,  and  the  more  robufl 
vices,  were  appeafed,  not  by  amendment  of  life, 
but  by  penances,  fervility  to  the  mcnks,  and  an  ab- 
jecl  and  illiberal  devotion  p.  The  reverence  for  the 
clergy  had  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that, 
wherever  a  perfon  appeared  in  a  facerdotal  habit, 
though  on  the  highway,  the  people  flocked  around 
him;  and  mowing  him  all  marks  of  profound  re- 
fpecl,  received  every  word  he  uttered  as  the  moil 
facred  oracle i.  Even  the  military  virtues,  fo  in- 
herent in  all  the  Saxon  tribes,  began  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  nobility,  preferring  the  fecurity  and 
floth  of  the  cloifter  to  the  tumults  and  glory  of  war, 
valued  themfeives  chiefly  on  endowing  monafteries, 
of  which  they  aflumed  the  government r.  The  fe- 
veral  kings  too,  being  extremely  impoverifhed  by 
continual  benefactions  to  the  church,  to  which  the 
dates  of  their  kingdoms  had  weakly  afTented,  could 
bellow  no  rewards  on  valour  or  military  fervices, 
and  retained  not  even  fufficient  influence  to  fupport 
their  government5. 

P  Thcfe  abufer,  were  common  to  all  the  European  churches ;  but 
the  priefts  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  made  feme  atonement  for  them 
by  other  advantages  which  tliey  rendered  focitty.  For  feveral  ages 
they  were  almoft  aJl  Romans,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ancient  natives; 
and  they  preferyed  the  Roman  language  ami  laws,  with  fome  remains 
of  the  former  civility.  But  the  priefts  in  the  Heptarchy,  after  the  firft 
miffionaries,  were  wholly  Saxons,  and  almoft  as  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous as  the  laity,  They  contributed,  therefor  ,  little  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fociety  in  knowledge  or  the  arts. 

i  Bcde,  lib.  3'.  cap.  26.  r  Ibid,  lib  5.  cap.  23.     Epiftola 

Beds,  ad  Egbert.  s  Bedse  Epift.  ad  Egbtrt. 
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Another  inconvenience  which  attended  this 
corrupt  fpecies  of  Chriftianity,  was  the  fuperflitious 
attachment  to  Rome,  and  the  gradual  fubjection  of 
the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  jurifdiction.  The  Britons* 
having  never  acknowledged  any  fubordi nation  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  had  conducted  all  ecclefiaftical  go- 
vernment by  their  domeflic  fynods  and  councils1,: 
But  the  Saxons,  receiving  their  religion  from  Ro- 
man monks,  were  taught  at  the  fame  time  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  that  fee,  and  were  naturally  led 
to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  their  religion.  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  reprefented  as  the  mofl 
meritorious  acts  of  devotion.  Not  only  noblemen 
and  ladies  of  rank  undertook  this  tedious  journey u; 
but  kings  themfelves,  abdicating  their  crowns, 
fought  for  a  fecure  palfport  to  heaven  at  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  New  reliques,  perpetually 
fent  from  that  endlefs  mint  of  fuperftition,  and  mag- 
nified by  lying  miracles  invented  in  convents,  ope- 
rated on  the  aflonifhed  minds  of  the  multitude. 
And  every  prince  has  attained  the  eulogies  of  the 
monks,  the  only  hiflorians  of  thofe  ages,  not  in 
proportion  to  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  but  to 
his  devoted  attachment  towards  their  order,  and  his 
fuperflitious  reverence  for  Rome. 

The  fovereign  pontiff,  encouraged  by  this  blind- 
nefs  and  fubmiliive  difpofition  of  the  people,  ad- 
vanced every  day  in  his  encroachments  en  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Englifh  churches.  Wilfrid,  bifhop 
of  Lindisferne,  the  fole  prelate  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  increafed  this  fubjection  in  the  eighth 
century,  by  his  making  an  appeal  to  Rome  againfl 
the  decifions  of  an  Engliih  fynod,  which  had 
abridged  his  diocefe  by  the  erection  of  fome  new 
bifhopricsvv.  Agatho,  the  pope,  readily  embraced 
this  precedent  of  an  appeal  to  his  court  j   and  Wil« 

1  Append,  to  Bede,  numb.    10.  ex  edit.  1732.     Snelm.  Cone, 
p.  ic8,  109.  u  Bede,  lib.  5.  cap.  7.  w  See  Appendix 

to  Bcide,  numb.  19.   Higden,  lib.  5. 
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frid,  though  the  haughtieit  and  moll  luxurious  pre-  c 
late  of  his  agex,  having  obtained  with  the  people 
the  character  of  fanclity,  was  thus  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  papal  pretenfion. 

The  great  topic  by  which  Wilfrid  confounded 
the  imaginations  of  men  was,  that  St.  Peter,  to 
whofe  cuilody  the  keys  of  heaven  were  entrufted, 
would  certainly  refufe  admittance  to  every  one  who 
mould  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to  his  fucceilbr.  This 
conceit,  well  fuited  to  vulgar  conceptions,  made 
great  impreffion  on  the  people  during  feveral  ages; 
and  has  not  even  at  prefent  loft  all  influence  in  the 
catholic  countries. 

Had  this  abject  fuperftition  produced  general 
peace  and  tranquillity,  it  had  made  fome  atonement 
for  the  ills  attending  it;  but  befides  the  ufual  avi- 
dity of  men  for  power  and  riches,  frivolous  contro- 
versies in  theology  were  engendered  by  it,  which 
were  fo  much  the  more  fatal,  as  they  admitted  not, 
like  the  others,  of  any  final  determination  from 
eftablifhed  poifeffion.  The  difputes  excited  in 
Britain,  were  of  the  mod  ridiculous  kind,  and  en- 
tirely worthy  of  thofe  ignorant  and  barbarous  ages. 
There  were  fome  intricacies,  obferved  by  all  the 
Chriftian  churches,  in  adjufting  the  day  of  keeping 
Eafter;  which  depended  on  a  complicated  confeder- 
ation of  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon:  And  it 
happened  that  the  miffionaries,  who  had  converted 
the  Scots  and  Britains,  had  followed  a  different  ca- 
lendar from  that  which  was  obferved  at  Rome  in 
the  age  when  Augufline  converted  the  Saxons.  The 
priefls  alfo  of  all  the  Chriflian  churches  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fhave  part  of  their  head  ;  but  the  form 
given  to  this  tonfure  was  different  in  the  former, 
from  what  was  pradlifed  in  the  latter.  The  Scots 
and  Britons  pleaded  the  antiquity  of  their  ufages  : 
The  Romans,  and  their  difciples,  the  Saxons,  in- 

x  Eddius  vita  Vilfr,  §  ;4<  6^. 
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CHAP,  fifted  on  the  univerfality  of  theirs.  That  Eaflei 
mufl  neceffarily  be  kept  by  a  rule,  which  compre^ 
hended  both  the  day  of  the  year  and  age  of  the 
moon,  was  agreed  by  all ;  that  the  tonfure  of  a 
prieft  could  not  be  omitted  without  the  utmoft  im* 
piety,  was  a*  point  undifputed :  But  the  Romans 
and  Saxons  called  their  antagonifts  fchifmatics;  be- 
caufe  they  celebrated  Eafter  on  the  very  day  of  the 
full  moon  in  March,  if  that  day  fell  on  a  Sunday* 
inftead  of  waiting  till  the  Sunday  following  ;  and 
becaufe  they  fhaved  the  fore-part  of  their  head  from 
ear  to  ear,  inftead  of  making  that  tonfure  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  in  a  circular  form.  In  or* 
der  to  render  their  antagonifts  odious,  they  affirmed, 
that  once  in  feven  years  they  concurred  with  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  celebrating  that  feftivaly:  And 
that  they  might  recommend  their  own  form  of  ton- 
fure, they  maintained,  that  it  imitated  fymbolically 
the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Chrift  in  his  paflionj 
whereas  the  other  form  was  invented  by  Simon  Ma- 
gus, without  any  regard  to  that  reprefentation z* 
Thefe  controversies  had,  from  the  beginning,  ex- 
cited fuch  animofity  between  the  Britifh  and  Romifh 
priefts,  that,  inftead  of  concurring  in  their  endea- 
vours to  convert  the  idolatrous  Saxons,  they  refufed 
all  communion  together,  and  each  regarded  his  op- 
ponent as  no  better  than  a  Pagan \  The  difpute 
lafted  more  than  a  century  ;  and  was  at  laft  finifned, 
not  by  men's  difcovering  the  folly  of  it,  which 
would  have  been  too  great  an  effort  for  human  rea~ 
fon  to  accomplifh,  but  by  the  entire  prevalence  of 
the  Romifh  ritual  over  the  Scotch  and  Britifh b, 
Wilfrid,  bifhop  of  Lindisferne,  acquired  great  me- 
rit, both  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  with  all  the 
fouthern  Saxons,  by  expelling  the  quartodeciman 
fchifm,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  Northumbrian 

V  Bcdej  lib.  a,  cap.  19.  z  P>ede,  lib,  5.  cap.  11.  Eddius,- 

§  14.  a  Cede,  iib.  a.  cap,  a.  4.  ao.    JEddius,  §  ra.        b  B'eder 

lib.  j.  cap.  16.  22. 
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kihgdom,  into  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scots  CHAP, 
had  formerly  introduced  itc. 

Theodore,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  called,  in 
the  year  680,  a  fynod  at  Hatfield,  confifting  of  all 
the  bifliops  in  Britain'';  where  was  accepted  and 
ratified  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council,  fum- 
mcned  by  Martin,  agamft  the  herefy  of  the  Mono- 
thelites.  The  council  and  fynod  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  thefe  heretics,  that,  though  the  divine 
and  human  nature  in  Chrift  made  but  one  perfon, 
yet  had  they  different  inclinations,  wills,  acts,  and 
fentiments,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  perfon  implied 
not  any  unity  in  the  confcioufnefs e.  This  opinion 
it  feems  fomewhat  difficult  to  comprehend;  and  no 
one,  unacquainted  with  the  eccleiiaftical  hiftory  of 
thole  ages,  could  imagine  the  height  of  zeal  and 
violence  with  which  it  was  then  inculcated.  The 
decree  of  the  Lateran  council  calls  the  Monothelites 
impious,  execrable,  wicked,  abominable,  and  even 
diabolical;  and  curfes  and  anathematizes  them  to 
all  eternity '. 

The  Saxons,  from  the  firlt  introduction  of  Chrif- 
tianity  among  them,  had  admitted  the  ufe  of  images; 
and  perhaps  that  religion,  without  fome  of  thole 
exterior  ornaments,  had  not  made  fo  quick  a  pro- 
grefs  with  thefe  idolaters:  But  they  had  not  paid  any 
fpecies  of  worfhip  or  addrefs  to  images;  and  this 
abufe  never  prevailed  among  Christians,  till  it  re- 
ceived the  Sanction  of  the  fecond  council  of  Nice. 

c  Bede,  lib.  3,  cap.  25.    Eddius,  §  12.  <J  Spell.  Cone. 

vol,  i.  p.  168.  e  Ibid,  p,  171.  'Ibid.  p.  172,  17,3.,  174. 
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CHAP.      II. 

Egbert Ethchoolf Ethelbald    and   Ethelbcrt 

Ether cd Alfred  the  Great Edward 

the  Elder Atheljian Edmund Edred— 

Edwy Edgar Edward  the  Martyr. 

EGBERT. 

THE  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  though 
united  by  fo  recent  a  conquelt,  feemed  to  be 
firmly  cemented  into  one  date  under  Egbert;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  provinces  had  loft  all 
delire  of  revolting  from  that  monarch,  or  of  reftor- 
ing  their  former  independent  governments.  Their 
language  was  every  where  nearly  the  fame,  their  cuf- 
toms,  laws,  ihftitutioris  civil  and  religious;  and  as 
the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  was  totally  extinct  in 
all  the  fubjetted  flates,  the  people  readily  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  a  prince,  who  feemed  to  merit  it, 
by  the  fplendour  of  his  victories,  the  vigour  of  his 
adminiftration,  and  the  fuperior  nobility  of  his  birth. 
A  union  alfo  in  government  opened  to  them  the 
agreeable  profpeft  of  future  tranquillity;  and  it  ap- 
peared more  probable,  that  they  would  henceforth 
become  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  than  be  ex- 
pofed  to  their  inroads  and  devaluations.  But  thefe 
flattering  views  were  foon  overcaft  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Danes,  who,  during  fome  centuries,  kept 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  inquietude,  com- 
mitted the  mod  barbarous  ravages  upon  them,  and 
at  lafl  reduced  them  to  grievous  fervitude. 

The  emperor  Charlemagne,  though  naturally  ge- 
nerous and  humane,  had  been  induced  by  bigotry  to 
exercife  great  feverities  upon  the  Pagan  Saxons  in 
Germany,  whom  he  fubdued;  and  belides  often  ra- 
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vaging  their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  he  had  incHAP. 
cool  blood  decimated  all  the  inhabitants  for  their  re-        "• ' 
volts,  and  had  obliged  them,  by  the  mod  rigorous      -/~~ 
edicts,  to  make    a   feeming    compliance  with  the 
Chriliian  doctrine.    That  religion,  which  had  eafily 
made  its  way  among  the  Britifh  Saxons  by  infinua- 
tion  and  addrefs,  appeared  (hocking  to  their  German 
brethren,  when  impofed  on  them  by  the  violence  of 
Charlemagne;  and  the  more  generous  and  warlike 
of  thefe  Pagans  had  fled  northward  into  Jutland,  in 
order  to  efcape  the  fury  of  his  perfecutions.     Meet- 
ing there  with  a  people  of  fimilar  manners,  they  were 
readily  received  among  them;  and  they  foon  ftimu- 
lated  the  natives  to  concur  in  enterprifes,    which 
both  promifed  revenge  on  the  haughty  conqueror, 
and  afforded  fubfiftence  to  thofe  numerous  inhabit- 
ants with  which  the  northern  countries  were  now 
overburdened ?,      They  invaded   the   provinces  of 
France,  which  were  expofed  by  the  degeneracy  and 
diffenfions  of  Charlemagne's  posterity;   and  being 
there  known  under  the  general  name  of  Normans, 
which  they  received  from  their  northern  fituation, 
they  became  the  terror  of  all  the  maritime  and  even 
of  the  inland  countries.     They  were  alfo  tempted  to 
vifit  England  in  their  frequent  excurfions;  and  being 
able,  by   fudden   inroads,  to  make  great  progrcis 
over  a  people  who  were  not  defended  by  any  naval 
force,  who  had  relaxed  their  military  institutions, 
and  who  were  funk  into  a  fuperilition  which  had 
become  odious  to  the  Danes  and  ancient  Saxons, 
they  made  no  distinction  in  their  hostilities  between 
the  French  and  Englifh  kingdoms.     Their  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  ifland  was  in  the  year  787 h,  when 
Brithric  reigned  in  Weffex.     A  fmall  body  of  them 
landed  in  that  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  learning 
the  date  of  the  country;  and  when  the  magistrate 
of  the  place  queftioned  them  concerning  their  enter- 

2  Ypod.  Neuftria,  p.  414.  b  Chron.  Sax.  p.  64. 
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CHAP,  prife,  and  fummoned  them  to    appear  before  the 
?•       king,  and  account  for  their  intentions,  they  killed 

*  him,  and  flying  to  their  mips,  efcaped  into  their 
own  country.  The  next  alarm  was  given  to  Nor- 
thumberland in  the  year  794:;  when  a  body  of 
thefe  pirates  piliaged  a  monaftery;  but  their  mips 
being  much  damaged  by  a  ftorm,  and  their  leader 
flain  in  a  fkirmifh,  they  were  at  lad  defeated  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  remainder  of  them  put  to  the 

83s.  fword.  Five  years  after  Egbert  had  eftablifhed  his 
monarchy  over  England,  the  Danes  landed  in  the 
Ifle  of  Shepey,  and  having  pillaged  it,  efcaped  with 
impunity''.  They  were  not  fo  fortunate  in  their 
next  year's  enterprife,  when  they  difembarked  from 
thirty-five  mips,  and  were  encountered  by  Egbert, 
at  Charmouth  in  Dorietfhire.  The  battle  was 
bloody;  but  though  the  Danes  loft  great  numbers, 
they  maintained  the  pofl  which  they  had  taken,  and 
thence  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  mips1. 
Having  learned  by  experience,  that  they  muft  ex- 
pect a  vigorous  refiftance  from  this  warlike  prince, 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of 
Cornwal ;  and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  coun- 
try, made  an  inroad  with  their  confederates  into  the 
county  of  Devon;  but  were  met  at  Hengefdown 
by  Egbert,  and  totally  defeated1".  While  England 
remained  in  this  Hate  of  anxiety,  and  defended  it- 
felf  more  by  temporary  expedients  than  by  any  re- 
gular plan  of  adminiftration,  Egbert,  who  alone 
was  able  to  provide  effectually  againfl  this  new  evil, 
g38.  unfortunately  died;  and  left  the  government  to  his 
fon  Ethelwolf. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  66.    Alur.  Beverl.  p.  108.  k  Chron.  Sax, 

p.  72.  1  Ibid.    Ethelward,  lib.  3.  cap.  *.  u  Chron. 

Sax.  p.  72. 
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["HIS  prince  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  vi- 
gour of  his  father;  and  was  better  qualified  for 
governing  a  convent  than  a  kingdom".     He  began 
his  reign  with  making  a  partition  of  his  dominions, 
and  delivering  over  to  his  eldefl  fon,  Athelftan,  the 
new-conquered  provinces  of  EiTex,  Kent,  and  SufTex. 
But  no  inconveniencies  feem  to  have  arifen  from  this 
partition;  as  the  continual  terror  of  the  Danifh  invar 
fions  prevented  all  domeftic  difTenfion.     A  fleet  of 
thefe    ravagers,   confiding  of  thirty-three  fail,    ap- 
peared at  Southampton;  but  were  repulfed  with  lof> 
by  Wolf  here,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  county0. 
The  fame  year,  iEthelhelm,    governor  of  Dorfet- 
ihire,  routed  another  band  which  had  difembarked 
at  Portfmouth;  but  he  obtained  the  victory  after  a 
furious  engagement,  and  he  bought  it  with  the  lofs 
of  his  life  \     Next  year  the  Danes  made  feveral  in- 
roads into  England;  and  fought  battles,  or  rather 
fkirmifhes,  in  Eaft-Anglia  and  Lindefey  and  Kent; 
where,  though  they  were  fometimes  repulfed  and 
defeated,  they  always  obtained  their  end,  of  com- 
mitting fpoil  upon  the  country,    and  carrying  oft' 
their  booty.     They  avoided   coining  to   a  general 
engagement,  which  was  not  fuited  to  their  plan  of 
operations.    Their  veffels  were  fmall,  and  ran  eafily 
up  the  creeks  and   rivers  ;  where  they  drew  them 
afhore,  and  having  formed  an  entrenchment  round 
them,  which  they  guarded  with  part  of  their  num- 
ber, the  remainder  fcattered  themfelves  every  where, 
and  carrying  offthe  inhabitants  and  cattle  and  goods, 
they    haflened  to    their  mips,    and    quickly  difap- 
peared.     If  the  military  force  of  the  county  were 
alfembled  (for  there  was  no  time  for  troops  to  march 

n  Wm.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  z.  °  Chron.  Sax.  p.  73. 

Ethelward,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  P  Chron.  Sax.  p.  73.    H. 

Hunting,  lib.  5. 
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CHAP,  from  a  diftance"),  the  Danes  either  were  able  to  re- 
pulfe  them,  and  to  continue  their  ravages  with  im- 
punity, or  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  veflels  ; 
and  fetting  fail,  fuddenly  invaded  fome  diflant  quar- 
ter, which  was  not  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Every  part  of  England  was  held  in  continual  alarm; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  one  county  durft  not  give 
afliftance  to  thofe  of  another,  left  their  own  families 
and  property  fhould  in  the  mean  time  be  expofed  by 
their  abience  to  the  fury  of  thefe  barbarous  ra- 
vaged. All  orders  of  men  were  involved  in  this 
calamity;  and  the  prielts  and  monks,  who  had 
been  commonly  fpared  in  the  domeflic  quarrels  of 
the  Heptarchy,  were  the  chief  objects  on  which  the 
Danifh  idolaters  exercifed  their  rage  and  animofity. 
Every  feafon  of  the  year  was  dangerous;  and  the 
abfence  of  the  enemy  was  no  reafbn  why  any  man 
could  efteem  himfelf  a  moment  in  fafety. 

These  incurfions  had  now  become  almoft  annual; 
when  the  Danes,  encouraged  by  their  fucceffes 
againft  France  as  well  as  England  (for  both  king- 
doms were  alike  expofed  to  this  dreadful  calamity;, 
gji.  invaded  the  lafl  in  fo  numerous  a  body,  as  feemed 
to  threaten  it  with  univerfal  fubjection.  But  the 
Englifh,  more  military  than  the  Britons,  whom,  a 
few  centuries  before,  they  had  treated  with  like 
violence,  roufed  themfelves  with  a  vigour  propor- 
tioned to  the  exigency.  Ceorle,  governor  of  De- 
vonfhire,  fought  a  battle  with  one  body  of  the 
Danes  at  Wiganburghr,  and  put  them  to  rout  with 
great  Daughter.  King  Athelftan  attacked  another 
at  fea  near  Sandwich,  funk  nine  of  their  fhips,  and 
put  the  reft  to  flight s.  A  body  of  them,  however, 
ventured,  for  the  firfl  time,  to  take  up  winter- 
quarters  in  England ;  and  receiving  in  the  fpring  a 
itrong  reinforcement   of  their  countrymen  in  350 

*  Alured  Bcverl.  p.  108.  r  H.  Hunt.  lib.  5.    Ethelward, 

lib.  3.  cap.  J.       Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  120.  s  Chron.  Sax. 

p.  74.    Au'crius,  p.  2. 
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veflels,  they  advanced  from  the  Iile  of  Thanet,  chap. 
where  they  had  ftationed  themfelves;  burnt  the  ci- 
ties of  London  and  Canterbury;  and  having  put  to 
flight  Brichtric,  who  now  governed  Mercia  under 
the  title  of  King,  they  marched  into  the  heart  of 
Surrey,  and  laid  every  place  waite  around  them. 
Ethehvolf,  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  danger, 
marched  againft  them  at  the  head  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons;  and  carrying  with  him  his  fecond  fon, 
Ethelbald,  gave  them  battle  at  Okely,  and  gained 
a  bloody  viclory  over  them.  This  advantage  pro- 
cured but  a  fhort  refpite  to  the  Engliih.  The 
Danes  flill  maintained  their  fettlement  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet;  and  being  attacked  by  Ealher  and  Huda, 
governors  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  though  defeated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  they  finally  repulfed  853. 
the  alTailants,  and  killed  both  the  governors.  They 
removed  thence  to  the  Ifle  of  Shepey;  where  they 
took  up  their  winter-quarters,  that  they  might  far- 
ther extend  their  devaluation  and  ravages. 

This  unfettled  ftate  of  England  hindered  not 
Ethehvolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ; 
whither  he  carried  his  fourth,  and  favourite  fon, 
Alfred,  then  only  fix  years  of  age1.  He  palled 
there  a  twelvemonth  in  exercifes  of  devotion;  and 
failed  not  in  that  mofl  effential  part  of  devotion,  li- 
berality to  the  church  of  Rome.  Befides  giviig 
prefents  to  the  more  diftinguilhed  ecclefiaitics,  he 
made  a  perpetual  grant  of  three  hundred  mancufesa 
a  year  to  that  fee;  one  third  to  fupport  the  lamps  of 
St.  Peter's,  another  thofe  of  St.  Paul's,  a  third  to 
the  pope  himfelf  w.  In  his  return  home,  he  mar- 
ried Judith,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Bald;  but  on  his  landing  in  England,  he  met  with 
an  oppofition  which  he  little  looked  for. 

1  AfieriuF,  p.  2.  Chron.  Sax.  76.  Hunt.  lib.  5.  u  A  mancm 
was  about  the  wefght  of  our  prefent  half  crown-.  See  Spelmau's 
Gloflary,  in  verbo  Mancus.        w  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 
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His  eldeft  fon,  Athelilan,  being  dead;  Ethel- 
bald,  his  fecond,  who  had  afTumed  the  government, 
formed,  in  concert  with  many  of  the  nobles,  the 
projecl  of  excluding  his  father  from  a  throne,  which 
his  weaknefs  and  fuperllition  feem  to  have  rendered 
him  fo  ill-qualified  to  fill.  The  people  were  di- 
vided between  the  two  princes;  and  a  bloody  civil 
war,  joined  to  all  the  other  calamities  under  which 
the  Englifh  laboured,  appeared  inevitable  ;  when 
Ethelwolf  had  the  facility  to  yield  to  the  greater 
part  of  his  fon's  prctenfions.  He  made  with  him  a 
partition  of  the  kingdom;  and  taking  to  himfelf  the 
eaftern  part,  which  was  always  at  that  time  efteemed 
the  leait  confiderable,  as  well  as  the  molt  expofedx, 
he  delivered  over  to  Ethelbald  the  fovereignty  of  the 
weftern.  Immediately  after,  he  fummoned  the 
dates  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  with  the  fame  fa- 
cility conferred  a  perpetual  and  important  donation 
on  the  church. 

The  ecclefiaftics,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance, 
made  rapid  advances  in  the  acquilition  of  power  and 
grandeur;  and  inculcating  the  moil  abfurd  and  moft 
interested  dodlrines,  though  they  fometimes  met, 
from  the  contrary  interefts  of  the  laity,  with  an  op- 
pofition,  which  it  required  time  and  addrefs  to 
overcome,  they  found  no  obflacle  in  their  reafon  or 
underfrahding.  Not  content  with  the  donations  of 
land  made  them  by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles, 
and  with  temporary  oblations  from,  the  devotion  of 
the  people,  they  had  cad  a  wifhful  eye  on  a  vafl  re- 
venue, which  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  them,  by 
a  facred  and  indefeafible  title.  However -little  verfed 
in  the  fcriptures,  they  had  been  able  to  difcover,  that, 
under  the  Jewiih  law,  a  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of 
land  was  conferred  on  the  priefthood;  and  forgetting 
what  they  themfelves  taught, that  the  moral  part  only 
of  that  law  was  obligatory  on  Christians,  they  infilled, 

*  AfleriiUj  p.  3.    W.  Malm,  lib.  %  cap. ;,    Matth.  Weft  p.  t.  ?. 
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that  this  donation  conveyed  a  perpetual  property,  CHAP, 
inherent  by  divine  right  in  thofe  who  officiated  at 
the  altar.     During  fome  centuries,  the  whole  fcope 
of  fermons  and  homilies  v/as  directed   to  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  one  would  have  imagined,  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  thele  difcourfes,   that  all  the  practical 
parts  of  Chriflianity  were  comprifed  in  the  exact 
and  faithful  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy  ?.     En- 
couraged by  their  fuccefs  in  inculcating  thefe  doc- 
trines, they  ventured  farther  than  they  were  war- 
ranted even  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  pretended  to 
draw  the  tenth  of  all  induftry,  merchandife,  wages 
of  labourers,   and  pay  of  foldiers7;  nay,  fome  ca- 
nonifls  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  clergy  were 
entitled  to  the  tithe  of  the  profits  made  by  courte- 
zans in  the  exercife'  of  their  profeffion*.     Though 
parifhes  had  been  inftituted  in  England  by  Hono- 
rius,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  near  two  centuries 
before",  the  ecclefiaftics  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
get  poffeffion  of  the  tithes :  They  therefore  feized 
the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  of  making  that 
acquifition  ;  when  a  weak,  fuperftitious  prince  filled 
the  throne,  and  when  the  people,  difcouraged  by 
their  lones  from  the  Danes,  and  terrified  with  the 
fear  of  future  invafions,  were  fufceptible  of  any  im- 
preifion    which   bore  the   appearance  of  religion0. 
So  meritorious  was  this  conceffion  deemed  by  the 
EngliPn,  that,  milling  entirely  to  fupernatural   af- 
fiitance,  they  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of  fafety; 
and    agreed,  even  in   the  prefent   defperate  extre- 
mity, that  the  revenues  of  the  church  fhould  be  ex- 
empted from  all  burthens,  though  impofed  for  na- 
tional defence  and  fecurity  '. 

y  Padre  Paolo,  fopra  beneficii  ecclefiaftici,  p.jl,  52.  edit.  Colon. 
1675.  z  Spell.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  268.  a  Padre  Paolo,  p.  13X. 

b  Parker,  p.  77.      c  Ingulf,  p.  862.    Seidell's  Hift.  cf  Tithes,  c.  8. 

<l  Aficrius,  p.  2.  (  hron.  Sax.  p.  76.  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 
ptlietward,  lib.  5.  cap.  j.  I.!.  Weft.  p.  158.  Ingulf,  p.  17.  A!ur. 
Beverfip.  95. 
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C  H  A  P. 

^jETHELBALD  and  ETHELBERT. 

S57.  "pTHELWOLF  lived  only  two  years  after  mak- 
■*^  ing  this  grant ;  and  by  his  will  he  Shared  Eng- 
land between  his  two  eldeft  fons,  Ethelbald  and 
Ethelbert ;  the  weft  being  affigned  to  the  former ; 
the  ealt  to  the  latter.  Ethelbald  was  a  profligate 
prince ;  and  marrying  Judith,  his  mother-in-law, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  people  ;  but  moved  by  the 
remonftrances  of  Swithun,  bifhop  of  Winchester, 
he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  divorce  her.  His 
reign  was  fhort ;  and  Ethelbert,  his   brother,  fuc- 

860.  ceeding  to  the  government,  behaved  himfelf,  during 
a  reign  of  five  years,  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of 
his  birth  and  Station.  The  kingdom,  however,  was 
ftill  infefted  by  the  Danes,  who  made  an  inroad  and 
facked  Wiricnefter ;  but  were  there  defeated.  A 
body  alfo  of  thefe  pirates,  who  were  quartered  in 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  having  deceived  the  Englifh  by 
a  treaty,  unexpectedly  broke  into  Kent,  and  com- 
mitted great  outrages. 

ETH  E  R  E  D. 

866.  FTHELBERT  was  Succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ethered,  who,  though  he  defended  himfelf 
with  bravery,  enjoyed,  during  his  whole  reign,  no 
tranquillity  from  thofe  Danifh  irruptions.  His 
younger  brother,  Alfred,  feconded  him  in  all  his 
enterprifes ;  and  generoully  Sacrificed  to  the  public 
good  all  refentment  which  he  might  entertain  on 
account  of  his  being  excluded  by  Ethered  from  a 
large  patrimony  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  fa- 
ther. 

The  firSt  landing  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of 

.red  was    among  the  Ealt-Angles,    who,  more 

anxious  for  their  prelent  Safety  than  for  the  common 

jntereft,   entered  into   a  Separate    treaty    with    the 

enemv  ; 
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enemy ;    and  furnifhed   them  with  horfes,    which  C  H  A  P. 

enabled  them  to  make  an  irruption  by  land  into  the  { *^_ 

kingdom  of  Northumberland.      They  there  feized 
the  city  of  York  ;  and  defended  it  againlt  Ofbricht 
and    iElla,   two  Northumbrian    princes,    who  pe- 
rilled in  the  affault'.      Encouraged  by   thefe  fuc- 
cefles,  and  by  the  fuperiority  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in   arms,    they   now    ventured,    under   the 
command  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  to  leave  the  fea- 
coaft,   and  penetrating  into  Mercia,  they  took  up 
their  winter-quarters   at  Nottingham,   where   they 
threatened    the    kingdom    with  a  final  fubjection. 
The  Mercians,  in  this  extremity,  applied  to  Ethered 
for  fuccour ;   and  that  prince,  with  his  brother  Al- 
fred, conducting  a  great  army  to  Nottingham,  ob- 
liged the  enemy  to  diflodge,  and  to  retreat  into  Nor-    g70. 
thumberland.      Their  reftlefs  difpofition,  and  their 
avidity  for  plunder,  allowed  them  not  to  remain  Ipng 
in   thofe   quarters :    They  broke  into    Eaft-Anglia, 
defeated  and  took  prifoner  Edmund,   the  king  of 
that  country,  whom   they  afterwards  murdered  in 
cool  blood  ;  and  committing  the  moil  barbarous  ra- 
vages on  the  people,  particularly  on  the  monall:eries, 
they  gave  the  E aft- Angles  caufe  to  regret  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  they  had  obtained,  by  aiTifting  the 
common  enemy. 

The  next  ftation  of  the  Danes  wras  at  Reading  ;  g7It 
whence  they  infefted  the  neighbouring  country  by 
their  incurfions.  The  Mercians  defirous  of  Shak- 
ing oft  their  dependence  on  Ethered,  reftifed  to 
join  him  with  their  forces ;  and  that  prince,  at- 
tended by  Alfred,  was  obliged  to  march  againft  the 
enemy,  with  the  Weft-Saxcns  alone,  his  hereditary 
fubject?.  The  Danes,  being  defeated  in  an  aelion, 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  garrifon  ;  but  quick lv 
making  thence  an  irruption,  they  routed  the  Weft- 
ijaxon:,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  liege.     An 


f  Afler,  p.  C.    Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  79. 
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action  foon    after  enfued   at  Alton   in  Berkshire, 
where  the  Englifh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
were  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat.     Alfred  advancing 
with  one  divifion  of  the  army,  was  furrounded  by 
the  enemy  in  difadvantageous  ground ;  and  Ethered, 
who  was  at  that  time  hearing  mafs,  refufed  to  march 
to   his  ailiflance,  till  prayers    mould   be  fmiihed?: 
But  as  he  afterwards  obtained  the  victory,  this  fuo 
cefs,  not  the  danger  of  Alfred,  was  aicribed  by  the 
monks  to  the  piety  of  that  monarch.     This  battle 
of  Alton  did  not  terminate  the  war  :  Another  battle 
was  a  little  after  fought  at  Bafmg  ;  where  the  Danes 
were  more  fuccefsful ;    and  being  reinforced  by  a 
new  army  from   their   own  country,   they  became 
every  day    more  terrible  to  the  Englifh.       Amidft 
thefe  confufions,  Ethered  died  of  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  an  action  with  the  Danes ;  and  left 
the  inheritance  of  his  cares  and  misfortunes,  rather 
than  of  his  grandeur,  to  his  brother,  Alfred,  who 
was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

ALFRED. 

g.I#  '"THIS  prince  gave  very  early  marks  of  thofe 
great  virtues  and  mining  talents,  by  which, 
during  the  mod  difficult  times,  he  faved  his  country 
from  utter  ruin  and  fubverfion.  Ethelwolf,  his  fa- 
ther, the  year  after  his  return  with  Alfred  from 
Rome,  had  again  fent  the  young  prince  thither 
with  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  a  report  being  fpread 
of  the  king's  death,  the  pope,  Leo  III.  gave  Al- 
fred the  royal  unction h;  whether  prognoiticating 
his  future  greatnefs  from  the  appearances  of  his 
pregnant  genius,  or  willing  to  pretend,  even  in  that 
age,  to  the  right  of  conferring  kingdoms.  Al- 
fred, on  his  return  home,  became  every  day  more 

e  After,  p.  7.     W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.     Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  125. 
Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  ao.<.  h  AflVr.  p.  2.    W.  Malm.  lib.  2. 

Cap*  2.    Ingulf. p.  869.    Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  120.  139. 
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the  object  of  his  father's  affections ;  but  being  in-  CHAP. 
dulged  in  all  youthful  pleafures,  he  was  much  ne-  •*• 
glected  in  his  education  ;  and  he  had  already  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  yet  totally  ignorant  of 
the  loweft  elements  of  literature.  His  genius  was 
firft  roufed  by  the  recital  of  Saxon  poems,  in  which 
the  queen  took  delight ;  and  this  fpecies  of  eru- 
dition, which  is  fometimes  able  to  make  a  confider- 
able  progrefs  even  among  barbarians,  expanded 
thofe  noble  and  elevated  fentiments  which  he  had 
received  from  nature '.  Encouraged  by  the  queen, 
and  fiimulated  by  his  own  ardent  inclination,  he 
foon  learned  to  read  thofe  compofitions ;  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  met  with  authors  that 
better  prompted  his  heroic  fpirit,  and  directed  his 
generous  views.  Abforbed  in  thefe  elegant  pur- 
luits,  he  regarded  his  acceflion  to  royalty  rather  as 
an  object  of  regret  than  of  triumph k ;  but  being 
called  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his  brother's 
children,  as  well  by  the  will  of  his  father,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  had  great  authority  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons1,  as  by  the  vows  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  the  urgency  of  public  affairs,  he  fhook 
off  his  literary  indolence,  and  exerted  himfelf  in 
the  defence  of  his  people.  He  had  fcarcely  buried 
his  brother,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
in  order  to  oppofe  the  Danes,  who  had  feized  Wil- 
ton, and  were  exercifmo;  their  ufual  ravages  on  the 
countries  around.  He  marched  againft  them  with 
the  few  troops  which  he  could  affemble  on  a  fud- 
den;  and  giving  them  battle,  gained  at  firft  an 
advantage,  but  by  his  purfuing  the  victory  too  far, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers  prevailed, 
and  recovered  them  the  day.  Their  lofs,  however, 
in  the  action  was  fo  considerable,  that,  fearing  Al- 
fred would  receive  daily  reinforcement  from  his  fub- 

i  After,  p.  5.     M.  Weft.  p.  167.  k  Afier.  p.  7.  »  Ibid, 
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c  HAP.  jects,  they  were  content  to  ftipulate  for  a  fafe  re- 
If-  treat,  and  promifed  to  depart  the  kingdom.  For 
that  purpofe  they  were  conducted  to  London,  and 
allowed  to  take  up  winter-quarters  there ;  but, 
carelefs  of  their  engagements,  they  immediately  fet 
themfelves  to  the  committing  of  fpoil  on  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Burrhed,  king  of  Mercia,  in 
whofe  territories  London  was  fituated,  made  a  new 
ftipulation  with  them,  and  engaged  them,  by  pre- 
fents  of  money,  to  remove  to  Lindefey  in  Lincoln- 
mire  j  a  country  which  they  had  already  reduced  to 
ruin  and  defolation.  Finding  therefore  no  objeel:  in 
that  place,  either  for  their  rapine  or  violence,  they 
fuddenly  turned  back  upon  Mercia,  in  a  quarter 
where  they  expected  to  find  it  without  defence  ;  and 
fixing  their  ftation  at  Repton  in  Derbyfhire,  they 
laid  the  whole  country  defolate  with  fire  and  fword. 
Burrhed,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  againft  an  enemy, 
whom  no  force  could  refill,  and  no  treaties  bind, 
abandoned  his  kingdom,  and  flying  to  Rome,  took 
melter  in  a  cioifter ra.  He  was  brother-in-law  to 
Alfred,  and  the  laft  who  bore  the  title  of  King  in 
Mercia. 

The  Weft-Saxons  were  now  the  only  remaining 
power  in  England ;  and  though  fupported  by  the 
vigour  and  abilities  of  Alfred,  they  were  unable  to 
fuftain  the  extorts  of  thofe  ravagers,  who  from  all 
g  quarters  invaded  them.     A  new  fwarm  of  Danes 

came  over  this  year  under  three  princes,  Guthrum, 
Ofcital,  and  Amund ;  and  having  firfl  joined  their 
countrymen  at  Repton,  they  foon  found  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  feparating,  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
fubfiftence.  Part  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
Haldene,  their  chieftain",  inarched  into  Northum- 
berland, where  they  fixed  their  quarters ;  part  of 
them  took  quarters  at  Cambridge,  whence  they 
diflodged  in  the  enfuing  fummer,  and  feized  Were- 

m  Affer.  p.  8.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  82.    Ethelward,  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 
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ham,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  the  very  centre  of  c  H  A  P. 
Alfred's  dominions.  That  prince  fo  ftraightened  1L 
them  in  thefe  quarters,  that  they  were  content  to 
come  to  ^  treaty  with  him,  and  flipulated  to  depart 
his  country.  Alfred,  well  acquainted  with  their 
ufual  perfidy,  obliged  them  to  fwear  upon  the  holy 
reliques  to  the  obfervance  of  the  treaty";  not  that 
he  expected  they  would  pay  any  veneration  to  the 
reliques ;  but  he  hoped,  that,  if  they  now  violated 
this  oath,  their  impiety  would  infallibly  draw  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  But  the 
Danes,  little  apprehenfive  of  the  danger,  fuddenly, 
without  feeking  any  pretence,  fell  upon  Alfred's 
army;  and  having  put  it  to  rout,  marched  weft- 
ward  and  took  pciTemon  of  Exeter.  The  prince 
collected  new  fores,  and  exerted  fuch  vigour,  that 
he  fought  in  one  year  eight  battles  with  the  enemy p, 
and  reduced  them  to  the  utmofl  extremity.  He 
hearkened  however  to  new  propofals  of  peace ;  and 
was  fatisfied  to  flipulate  with  them,  that  they  would 
fettle  fomewhere  in  England  %  and  would  not  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  more  ravagers  into  the  king- 
dom. But  while  he  was  expecting  the  execution  of 
this  treaty,  which  it  feemed  the  interefr.  of  the  Danes 
themfelves  to  fulfil,  he  heard  that  another  body  had 
landed,  and  having  collected  all  the  fcattered  troops 
of  their  countrymen,  had  furprifed  Chippenham, 
then  a  confiderable  town,  and  were  exercifmg  their 
ufual  ravages  all  around  them. 

This  lalt  incident  quite  broke  the  fpirit  of  the 
Saxons,  and  reduced  them  to  defpair.  Finding 
that,  after  all  the  miferable  havoc  which  they  had 
undergone  in  their  perfons  and  in  their  property ; 
after  all  the  vigorous  actions  which  they  had  ex- 
erted in  their  own  defence ;  a  new  band,  equally 
greedy  of  fpoil  and  flaughter,  had  difembarked 
among  them ;  they  believed  themfelves  abandoned 

0  After,  p.  8.  P  Ibid.    The  Saxon  Chron.  p.  82.  fays  nine 
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by  Heaven  to  deftru&ion,  and  delivered  over  to 
thofe  fwarms  of  robbers,  v/hich  the  fertile  north 
thus  incefTantly  poured  forth  againft  them.  Some 
left  their  country,  and  retired  into  Wales,  or  fled 
beyond  fea :  Others  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors, 
in  hopes  of  appearing  their  fury  by  a  fervile  obe- 
dience r.  And  every  man's  attention  being  now  en- 
groffed  in  concern  for  his  own  prefer vation,  no  one 
would  hearken  to  the  exhortations  of  the  king,  who 
fummoned  them  to  make  under  his  conduce  one 
effort  more  in  defence  of  their  prince,  their  coun- 
try, and  their  liberties.  Alfred  himfelf  was  ob- 
liged to  relinquifh  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity,  to 
difmifs  his  fervants,  and  to  feek  fhelter,  in  the 
meaneft  difguifes,  from  the  purfuit  and  fury  of  his 
enemies.  He  concealed  himfelf  under  a  peafant's 
habit,  and  lived  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  a  neat- 
herd, who  had  been  entrufted  with  the  care  of 
fome  of  his  cowss.  There  palfed  here  an  incident, 
which  has  been  recorded  by  all  the  hiflorians,  and 
was  long  preferved  by  popular  tradition  ;  though  it 
contains  nothing  memorable  in  itfelf,  except  fo  far 
as  every  circumftance  is  interefting,  which  attends 
fo  much  virtue  and  dignity,  reduced  to  fuch  dif- 
trefs.  The  wife  of  the  neat-herd  was  ignorant  of 
the  condition  of  her  royal  guefl ;  and  obferving 
him  one  day  bufy  by  the  fire-fide,  in  trimming  his 
bow  and  arrows,  flie  defired  him  to  take  care  of 
fome  cakes  which  were  toafting,  while  fhe  was  em- 
ployed elfewhere  in  other  domeftic  affairs.  But 
Alfred,  whofe  thoughts  were  otherwife  engaged, 
neglected  this  injunction ;  and  the  good  woman, 
on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  all  burnt,  rated  the 
king  very  feverely,  and  upbraided  him,  that  he  al- 
ways feemed  very  well  pleafed  to  eat  her  warm 
cakes,  though  he  was  thus  negligent  in  toafting 
them1. 

1  Chron.Sax*  p.  84.    Alured  BeverL  p.  105.  '  Aflcr.  p.  9. 
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&Y  degrees,  Alfred,  as  he  found  the  fearch  of  C  H  A  P* 
the  enemy  become  more  remifs,  collected  fome  of, 
his  retainers,  and  retired  into  the  centre  of  a  bog, 
formed  by  the  ftagnating  waters  of  the  Thone  and 
Parret,  in  £>omerfetmire.  He  here  found  two 
acres  of  firm  ground  ;  and  building  a  habitation  on 
them,  rendered  himfelf  fecure  by  its  fortifications, 
and  (till  more  by  the  unknown  and  inacceffible  roads 
which  led  to  it,  and  by  the  forefts  and  moraffes 
with  which  it  was  every  way  environed.  This  place 
he  called  iEthelingay,  or  the  Iile  of  Nobles  u;  and 
it  now  bears  the  name  of  Athelney.  He  thence 
made  frequent  and  unexpected  fallies  upon  the 
Danes,  who  often  felt  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but 
knew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  came.  He 
fubfifted  himfelf  and  his  followers  by  the  plunder 
which  he  acquired  5  he  procured  them  confolation 
by  revenge j  and  from  fmall  fuccelfes,  he  opened 
their  minds  to  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
fent  low  condition,  more  important  victories  might 
at  length  "attend  his  valour. 

Alfred  lay  here  concealed,  but  not  unactive, 
during  a  twelvemonth ;  when  the  news  of  a  pro- 
fperous  event  reached  his  ears,  and  called  him  to 
the  field.  Hubba,  the  Dane,  having  fpread  de- 
vaftation,  fire,  and  (laughter,  over  Wales,  had  land- 
ed in  Devonshire  from  twenty-three  veiiels,  and 
laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Kinwith,  a  place  fituated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Tau.  Oddune, 
earl  of  Devonfhire,  with  his  followers,  had  taken 
fhelter  there  ;  and  being  ill  fupplied  with  provifions, 
and  even  with  water,  he  determined,  by  fome  vi- 
gorous blow,  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting 
to  the  barbarous  enemy.  He  made  a  fudden  fally 
on  the  Danes  before  fun-rifmg ;  and  taking  them 
unprepared,  he  put  them  to  rout,  purfued  them 
with    great    (laughter,  killed   Hubba  himfelf,    and 

u  Chron.  Sax. p.  85.    W.  Malm.  lib.  a  cap.  4-    Ethel\vard,lib.  4. 
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ot  poffeffion  of  the  famous  Reafen,  or  enchanted 
andard,  in  which  the  Danes  put  great  confi- 
dence *.  It  contained  the  figure  of  a  raven,  which 
had  been  inwoven  by  the  three  filters  of  Hinguar 
and  Hubba  with  many  magical  incantations,  and 
which,  by  its  different  movements,  prognofticated, 
as  the  Danes  believed,  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of 
any  enterprife  *. 

Vvthen  Alfred  obferved  this  fymptom  of  fuc- 
cefs ful  refiflance  in  his  fubjecls,  he  left  his  retreat ; 
but  before  he  would  aifemble  them  in  arms,  or 
urge  them  to  any  attempt,  which,  if  unfortunate, 
might,  in  their  prefent  defpondency,  prove  fatal, 
he  refolved  to  infpect,  himfelf,  the  fituation  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  fuccefs. 
For  this  purpole  he  entered  their  camp  under  the 
difguife  of  a  harper,  and  palled  unfufpected  through 
every  quarter.  He  fo  entertained  them  with  his 
mufic  and  facetious  humours,  that  he  met  with  a 
welcome  reception  ;  and  was  even  introduced  to  the 
tent  of  Guthrum,  their  prince,  where  he  remained 
fome  days  ■'.  He  remarked  the  fupine  fecurity  of 
the  Danes,  their  contempt  of  the  Englim,  their 
negligence  in  foraging  and  plundering,  and  their 
dilTolute  wafting  of  what  they  gained  by  rapine  and 
violence.  Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appear- 
ances, he  fecretly  fent  emilfaries  to  the  moft  con- 
siderable of  his  fubjecls,  and  fummoned  them  to  a 
rendezvous,  attended  by  their  warlike  followers,  at 
Brixton,  on  the  borders  of  Selwood  foreft z.  The 
Englim,  who  had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  their  ca- 
lamities by  fervile  fubmillion,  now  found  the  info- 
lence  and  rapine  of  the  conqueror  more  intolerable 
than  all  paft  fatigues  and  dangers ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed day,  they  joyfully  reforted  to  their  prince. 
On  his  appearance,   they  received  him  with  fhout9 

*  Affer.  p.  10.   Chron.  Sax.  p.  84.     Abbas  Rieval,  p.  395.  Alured 
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of  applaufe1;  and  could  net  fatiate  their  eyes  with  CHAP, 
the  fight  of  this  beloved  monarch,  whom  they  had  IL 
long  regarded  as  dead,  and  who  now,  with  voice 
and  looks  exprefTing  his  confidence  of  fuccefs, 
called  them  to  liberty  and  to  vengeance.  He  in- 
ftantly  conducted  them  to  Eddington,  where  the 
Danes  were  encamped ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  previous  knowledge  of  the  place,  he  directed  his 
attack  againft  the  moft  unguarded  quarter  of  the 
enemy.  The  Danes,  furpriied  to  fee  an  army  of 
Englilh,  whom  they  conlidered  as  totally  fubdued, 
and  (till  more  aftonifhed  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at 
their  head,  made  but  a  faint  refiftance,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  fuperiority  of  number,  and  were  foon 
put  to  flight  with  great  flaughter.  The  remainder 
of  the  routed  army,  with  their  prince,  was  be- 
fieged  by  Alfred  in  a  fortified  camp  to  which  they 
Med ;  but  being  reduced  to  extremity  by  want  and 
hunger,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  the 
victor,  and  offered  to  fubmit  on  any  conditions. 
The  king,  no  lefs  generous  than  brave,  gave  them 
their  lives ;  and  even  formed  a  fcheme  for  con- 
verting them,  from  mortal  enemies,  into  faithful 
fubjects  and  confederates.  He  knew,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumberland 
were  totally  defolated  by  the  frequent  inroads  of 
the  Danes,  and  he  now  propofed  to  repeople  them, 
by  fettling  there  Guthrum  and  his  followers.  He 
hoped  that  the  new  planters  would  at  lafl  betake 
themfelves  to  induftry,  when,  by  reafen  of  his  re- 
finance, and  the  exhaufted  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, they  could  no  longer  fubfift  by  plunder  ;  and 
that  they  might  ferve  him  as  a  rampart  againft  any 
future  incurllons  of  their  countrymen.  But  before 
he  ratified  thefe  mild  conditions  with  the  Danes,  he 
required,  that  they  mould  give  him  one  pledge  of 
their  fubmifTion,  and  of  their  inclination  to  incor- 

a  AiTer.  p.  10.      Chron.  Sax.  p.  85.      Simeon  Dunelm.  p.  128. 
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CHAP,  porate  with  the  Englifh,  by  declaring  their  convef- 
^L_  ,  lion  to  Chriftianity  b.  Guthrum,  and  his  army,  had 
no  averfion  to  the  propofal ;  and,  without  much 
inftruction,  or  argument,  or  conference,  they  were 
all  admitted  to  baptifm.  The  king  anfwered  for 
Guthrum  at  the  font,  gave  him  the  name  of  Athel- 
ftan,  and  received  him  as  his  adopted  fonc. 
880.  The  fuccefs  of  this  expedient  feemed  to  corre- 

fpond  to  Alfred's  hopes :  The  greater  part  of  the 
Danes  fettled  peaceably  in  their  new  quarters  :  Some 
fmaller  bodies  of  the  fame  nation,  which  were  dif- 
perfed  in  Mercia,  were  diftributed  into  the  five  cities 
of  Derby,  Leicefler,  Stamford,  Lincoln,  and  Not- 
tingham, and  were  thence  called  the  Fif  or  Five- 
burghers.  The  more  turbulent  and  unquiet  made 
an  expedition  into  France  under  the  command  of 
Haftingsd;  and  except  by  a  fhort  incurfion  of 
Danes,  who  failed  up  the  Thames  and  landed  at 
Fulham,  but  fuddenly  retreated  to  their  fhips  on 
finding  the  country  in  a  poflure  of  defence,  Alfred 
was  not  for  fome  years  infefted  by  the  inroads  of 
thofe  barbarians  c. 

The  king  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity 
in  relloring  order  to  the  flate,  which  had  been 
fhaken  by  fo  many  violent  convulfions ;  in  efla- 
blilhing  civil  and  military  inftitutions  ;  in  compofmg 
the  minds  of  men  to  induftry  and  juftice ;  and  in 
providing  againit  the  return  of  like  calamities.  He 
was,  more  properly  than  his  grandfather  Egbert, 
the  fole  monarch  of  the  Englifh  (for  fo  the  Saxons 
were  now  univerfally  called),  becaufe  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia  was  at  laft  incorporated  in  his  flate,  and 
was  governed  by  Ethelbert,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Earl :  And  though  the  Danes,  who 
peopled  Eail-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  were  for 
fome  time  ruled  immediately  by  their  own  princes, 
they  all  acknowledged  a  fubordination  to  Alfred, 

b  Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  85.  c  Afier.  p.  10.     Chron.  Sax.  p.  90. 
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and  fubmitted  to  his  fuperior  authority.  As  equa-  CHAP. 
lity  among  fubjects  is  the  great  fource  of  concord, 
Alfred  gave  the  fame  laws  to  the  Danes  and  Eng- 
li/h,  and  put  them  entirely  on  a  like  footing  in  the 
adminiftration  both  of  civil  and  criminal  juftice. 
The  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  Dane  was  the  fame 
with  that  for  the  murder  of  an  Englifhman  \  the 
great  fymbol  of  equality  in  thole  ages. 

The  king,  after  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  par- 
ticularly London f,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf,  eftabliihed  a 
regular  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He 
ordained  that  all  his  people  mould  be  armed  and 
regiftered ;  he  affigned  them  a  regular  rotation  of 
duty ;  he  diilributed  part  into  the  caftles  and  for- 
trefles,  which  he  built  at  proper  places 5;  he  re- 
quired another  part  to  take  the  field  on  any  alarm, 
and  to  affemble  at  ftated  places  of  rendezvous ;  and 
he  left  a  fufficient  number  at  home,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  who  af- 
terwards took  their  turn  in  military  fervice h.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  like  one  great  garrifon  ;  and  the 
Danes  could  no  fooner  appear  in  one  place,  than  a 
fufficient  number  was  affembled  to  oppofe  them, 
without  leaving  the  other  quarters  defencelefs  or 
difarmed '. 

But  Alfred,  fenfible  that  the  proper  method  of 
oppofing  an  enemy,  who  made  incurfions  by  fea, 
was  to  meet  them  on  their  own  element,  took  care 
to  provide  himfelf  with  a  naval  force k,  which, 
though  the  moil  natural  defence  of  an  ifland,  had 
hitherto  been  totally  neglected  by  the  Englifh.  He 
increafed  the  (hipping  of  his  kingdom  both  in 
number  and  flrength,  and  trained  his  fubjects  in  the 

f  After,  p.  15.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  88.  M.  Weft.  p.  171.  Simeon 
Dunelm.  p.  131.  Brompton,  p.  812.  AUired  Beverl.  ex  edit. 
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chap,  practice,  as  well  of  failing,  as  of  naval  action.  He 
u'  diflributedhis  armed  veflels  in  proper  flations  round 
the  ifland,  and  was  fure  to  meet  the  Danifh  mips 
either  before  or  after  they  had  landed  their  troops, 
and  to  purfue  them  in  all  their  incurfions.  Though 
the  Danes  might  fuddenly,  by  furprife,  difembark 
on  the  coafl,  which  was  generally  become  defolate  by 
their  frequent  ravages,  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Englifh  fleet  in  their  retreat ;  and  efcaped  not,  as 
formerly,  by  abandoning  their  booty,  but  paid,  by 
their  total  deflruction,  the  penalty  of  the  diforders 
which  they  had  committed. 

In  this  manner  Alfred  repelled  feveral  inroads  of 
thefe  piratical  Danes,  and  maintained  his  kingdom, 
during  fome  years,  in  fafety  and  tranquillity.  A 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  mips  of  war  was  Ra- 
tioned upon  the  coafl ;  and  being  provided  with 
warlike  engines,  as  well  as  with  expert  feamen,  both 
Frifians  and  Englifh  (for  Alfred  fupplied  the  de- 
fects of  his  own  fubjecls  by  engaging  able  foreigners 
in  his  fervice),  maintained  a  fuperiority  over  thofe 
fmaller  bands,  with  which  England  had  fo  often 
g  been  infefled '.     But  at   lafl  Haflings,  the  famous 

Danifh  chief,  having  ravaged  all  the  provinces  of 
France,  both  along  the  fea-coafl  and  the  Loire  and 
Seine,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  that  country,  more 
by  the  defolation  which  he  himfelf  had  occafioned, 
than  by  the  refiflance  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared 
off  the  ccaft  of  Kent  with  a  fleet  of  330  fail.  The 
greater  part  of  the  enemy  difembarked  in  the  Ro- 
ther,  and  feizcd  the  fort  of  Apuldore.  Haflings 
himrelf,  commanding  a  fleet  of  eighty  fail,  entered 
the  Thames,  and  fortifying  Milton  in  Kent,  began 
to  fpread  his  forces  over  the  country,  and  to  commit 
the  moil  deftruftive  ravages.  But  Alfred,  on  the 
fir  ft  alarm  of  this  defcent,  flew  to  the  defence  of 
his  people,  at  the  head  of  a  felect  band  of  foldiers, 

1  AiTcv.  p.  11.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  8^,  87.     M.  Weft. p.  176. 
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v. horn  he  always  kept  about  hisperfonm;  and  ga- C 
thering  to  him  the  armed  militia  from  all  quarters, 
appeared  in  the  field  with  a  force  fuperior  to  the 
enemy.  All  draggling  parties,  whom  neceility,  or 
love  of  plunder,  had  drawn  to  a  diitanct  from  their 
chief  encampment,  were  cut  off  by  the  Englifh  n; 
and  thefe  pirates,  inflead  of  increafing  their  fpoil, 
found  themfelves  cooped  up  in  their  fortifications, 
and  obliged  to  fublift  by  the  plunder  which  they 
had  brought  from  France.  Tired  of  this  fituation, 
which  mufl  in  the  end  prove  ruinous  to  them,  the 
Danes  at  Apuldore  rofe  fuddenly  from  their  encamp- 
ment, with  an  intention  of  marching  towards  the 
Thames,  and  palling  over  into  Effex :  But  they 
efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  who  encoun- 
tered them  at  Farnham,  put  them  to  rout  ,  feized 
all  their  horfes  and  baggage,  and  chafed  the  runa- 
ways on  board  their  ihips,  which  carried  them  up 
the  Colne  to  Merfey  in  Effex,  where  they  entrench- 
ed themfelves.  Haftings,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
probably  by  concert,  made  a  like  movement ;  and 
deferting  Milton,  took  poffeffion  of  Bamflete,  near 
the  Ifle  of  Canvey  in  the  fame  county  ?;  where  he 
haftily  threw  up  fortifications  for  his  defence  againft 
the  power  of  Alfred. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Entriifh,  Guthrum, 
prince  of  the  Eaft- Anglian  Danes,  was  now  dead ; 
as  was  alfo  Guthred,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
governor  of  the  Northumbrians  ;  and  thofe  reillefs 
tribes,  being  no  longer  reftrained  by  the  authority 
of  their  princes,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  fo  great  a  body  of  their  countrymen, 
broke  into  rebellion,  fhook  off  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, and  yielding  to  their  inveterate  habits  of  war 
and  depredation  \  embarked  on  board  two  hundred 
and  forty  veffels,  and  appeared  before  Exeter  in  the 
Weft  of  England.     Alfred  loft  not  a  moment  in  op- 

m  Afler.  p.  r9«  n  Chr«»n.  Sax.  p,  92.  °  Ibid.  p.  93.    Pier. 
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chap,  pofing  this  new  enemy.  Having  left  fome  forces  at 
London  to  make  head  againft  Haftings  and  the 
other  Danes,  he  marched  fuddenly  to  the  weft r; 
and  falling  on  the  rebels  before  they  were  aware, 
purfued  them  to  their  mips  with  great  flaughter. 
Thefe  ravagers  failing  next  to  Sulfex,  began  to 
plunder  the  country  near  Chichefter ;  but  the  order 
which  Alfred  had  every  where  eftabliihed,  fufficed 
here,  without  his  pretence,  for  the  defence  of  the 
place ;  and  the  rebels  meeting  with  a  new  repulfe, 
in  which  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  fome  of 
their  mips  taken  %  were  obliged  to  put  again  to  fea, 
and  were  difcouraged  from  attempting  any  other 
enterprife. 

Meanwhile,  the  Danifh  invaders  in  EfTex,  hav- 
ing united  their  force  under  the  command  of  Ha- 
ftings, advanced  into  the  inland  country,  and  made 
fpoil  of  all  around  them ;  but  foon  had  reafon  to  re- 
pent of  their  temerity.  The  Englifh  army  left  in 
London,  affifted  by  a  body  of  the  citizens,  attacked 
the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  Bamflete,  overpower- 
ed the  garrifon,  and  having  done  great  execution 
upon  them,  carried  off  the  wife  and  two  fons  of 
Haftings  K  Alfred  generoufly  fpared  thefe  captives  j 
and  even  reftored  them  to  Haftings u,  on  condition 
that  he  mould  depart  the  kingdom. 

But  though  the  king  had  thus  honourably  rid 
himfelf  of  this  dangerous  enemy,  he  had  not  en- 
tirely fubdued  or  expelled  the  invaders.  The  pira- 
tical Danes  willingly  followed  in  an  excurfion  any 
profperous  leader  who  gave  them  hopes  of  booty ; 
but  were  net  fo  eafily  induced  to  relinquifh  their 
•  enterprife,  or  fubmit  to  return,  baffled  and  without 
plunder,  into  their  native  country.  Great  numbers 
of  them,  after  the  departure  of  Haftings,  feized  and 
fortified  Shobury  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames;   and 
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having  left  a  garrifon  there,  they  marched  along  the  CHAP, 
river,  till  they  came  to  Boddington  in  the  county  of 
Glocefter;  where,  being  reinforced  by  fome  Welfh, 
they  threw  up  entrenchments,  and  prepared  for 
their  defence.  The  king  here  furrounded  them 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions*';  and  as  he 
had  now  a  certain  profpecl:  of  victory,  he  refolved  to 
truft  nothing  to  chance,  but  rather  to  mailer  his 
enemies  by  famine  than  affault.  They  were  re- 
duced to  fuch  extremities,  that,  having  eaten  their 
own  horfes,  and  having  many  of  them  perifhed 
with  hunger",  they  made  a  defperate  fally  upon  the 
Englifh  ;  and  though  the  greater  number  fell  in  the 
action,  a  confiderable  body  made  their  efcapey. 
Thefe  roved  about  for  fome  time  in  England,  Hill 
purfued  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred;  they  attacked 
Leicefter  with  fuccefs,  defended  themfelves  in  Hart- 
ford, and  then  fled  to  Quatford,  where  they  were 
finally  broken  and  fubdued.  The  fmall  remains  of 
them  either  difperfed  themfelves  among  their  coun- 
trymen in  Northumberland  and  Eafl-Angliaz,  or 
had  recourfe  again  to  the  fea,  where  they  exercifed 
piracy,  under  the  command  of  Sigefert,  a  North- 
umbrian. This  freebooter,  well  acquainted  with 
Alfred's  naval  preparations,  had  framed  veffels  of  a 
new  conftruclion,  higher,  and  longer,  and  fwifter, 
than  thofe  of  the  Englifh:  but  the  king  foon  discovered 
his  fuperior  fkill,  by  building  veffels  ftill  higher, 
and  longer,  and  fwifter,  than  thofe  of  the  North- 
umbrians ;  and  falling  upon  them,  while  they 
were  exercifmg  their  ravages  in  the  weft,  he  took 
twenty  of  their  mips  ;  and  having  tried  all  the  pri- 
foners  at  Winchefter,  he  hanged  them  as  pirates, 
the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  well-timed  feverity  of  this  execution,  toge- 
ther with  the  excellent  poffure  of  defence  eflablifhed 

'*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  94.        *  Ibid.  M.  Weft.  p.  179.  Flcr.  Wigorn. 
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every  where,  reftored  full  tranquillity  in  England, 
and  provided  for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Eaft- Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes, 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  Alfred  upon  their  frontiers, 
made  anew  the  mod  humble  fubmiiiions  to  him ; 
and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  them  under  his 
immediate  government,  without  eitablifhing  over 
them  a  viceroy  of  their  own  nation  .  The  Welfh 
alfo  acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  this  great 
prince  had  now,  fc>y  prudence  and  juftice  and  va- 
lour, eftablifhed  his  fovereignty  over  all  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  the  ifland,  from  the  Englifh  channel  to 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland;  when  he  died,  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  age  and  the  full  Itrength  of  his  faculties, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a 
half b;  in  which  he  defervedly  attained  the  appella- 
tion of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  Founder  of 
the  Englifh  monarchy. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and 
public  life,  may  with  advantage  be  fet  in  oppofition 
to  that  of  any  monarch  or  citizen  which  the  annals 
of  any  age  or  any  nation  can  prefent  to  us.  He 
feems  indeed  to  be  the  model  of  that  perfect  cha- 
racter, which,  under  the  denomination  of  a  fage  or 
wife  man,  philofophers  have  been  fond  of  delineat- 
ing, rather  as  a  hellion  of  their  imagination,  than  in 
hopes  of  ever  feeing  it  really  exifting:  So  happily 
were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together;  fo  juftly  were 
they  blended;  and  fo  powerfully  did  each  prevent 
the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries  ! 
He  knew  how  to  reconcile  the  moft  enterprifing 
fpirit  with  the  cooleft  moderation;  the  moft  obfti- 
nate  perfeverance  with  the  eaiieft  flexibility  ;  the 
molt  fevere  juftice  with  the  gentled  lenity  ;  the 
greated  vigour  in  commanding  with  the  moft  per- 
fect affability  of  deportment";    '.he  higheit  capacity 
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and  inclination  for  fcience,  with  the  moft  fhining  c  n  A  p. 
talents  for  action.  His  civil  and  his  military  virtues 
are  almoft  equally  the  objects  of  our  admiration ; 
excepting  only,  that  the  former,  being  more  rare 
among  princee,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  feem  chiefly 
to  challenge  our  applaufe.  Nature  alfo,  as  if  defir- 
ous  that  fo  bright  a  production  of  her  {kill  mould 
be  fet  in  the  fairefl  light,  had  beftowed  on  him  every 
bodily  accompliihment,  vigour  of  limbs,  dignity  of 
fhape  and  air,  with  a  pleafing,  engaging,  and  open 
countenance6.  Fortune  alone,  by  throwing  him 
into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of  hiftorians 
worthy  to  tranfmit  his  fame  to  pofterity;  and  we 
wilh  to  fee  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours,, 
and  with  more  particular  ftrokes,  that  we  may  at 
leaft  perceive  fome  of  thofe  fmall  fpecks  and  ble- 
mifhes,  from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is  impoflible  he 
could  be  entirely  exempted. 

But  we  fhould  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
Alfred's  merit,  were  we  to  confine  our  narration  to 
his  military  exploits,  and  were  not  more  particular 
in  our  account  of  his  inititutions  for  the  execution 
of  juftice,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  fciences. 

After  Alfred  had  fubdued,  and  had  fettled  or 
expelled  the  Danes,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  the 
moil  wretched  condition;  defolated  by  the  ravages 
of  thofe  barbarians,  and  thrown  into  diforders, 
which  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  its  mifery. 
Though  the  great  armies  of  the  Danes  were  broken, 
the  country  was  full  of  draggling  troops  of  that  na- 
tion, who,  being  accuftomed  to  live  by  plunder, 
were  become  incapable  of  induftry;  and  who,  from 
the  natural  ferocity  of  their  manners,  indulged  them- 
feives  in  committing  violence,  even  beyond  what 
was  requifite  to  fupply  their  neceilities.     The  Eng- 
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CHAP.  lifh  themfelves,  reduced  to  the  mofl  extreme  indi* 
*'•  gence  by  thefe  continued  depredations,  had  fhaken 
off  all  bands  of  government ;  and  thofe  who  had 
been  plundered  to-day,  betook  themfelves  next  day 
to  the  like  diforderly  life,  and,  from  defpair,  joined 
the  robbers  in  pillaging  and  ruining  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Thefe  were  the  evils  for  which  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Alfred 
fhould  provide  a  remedy. 

That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  juftice 
Uriel:  and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  coun- 
ties; thefe  counties  he  fubdivided  into  hundreds; 
and  the  hundreds  into  tithings.  Every  houfeholder 
was  anfwerable  for  the  behaviour  of  his  family  and 
Haves,  and  even  of  his  guefts,  if  they  lived  above 
three  days  in  his  houfe.  Ten  neighbouring  houfe- 
holders  were  formed  into  one  corporation,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  tithing,  decennary,  or  fribourg, 
were  anfwerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  over 
whom  one  perfon,  called  a  tithingman,  headbourg, 
or  borfholder,  was  appointed  to  prefide.  Every 
man  was  punifhed  as  an  outlaw,  who  did  not  regifter 
himfelf  in  fome  tithing.  And  no  man  could  change 
his  habitation,  without  a  warrant  or  certificate  from 
the  borfholder  of  the  tithing  to  which  he  formerly 
belonged. 

When  any  perfon  in  any  tithing  or  decennary 
was  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  borfholder  was  fummoned 
to  anfwer  for  him;  and  if  he  were  not  willing  to  be 
furety  for  his  appearance,  and  his  clearing  himfelf, 
the  criminal  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  there 
detained  till  his  trial.  If  he  fled,  either  before  or 
after  finding  fureties,  the  borfholder  and  decen- 
nary became  liable  to  enquiry,  and  were  expofed 
to  the  penalties  of  law.  Thirty-one  days  were 
allowed  them  for  producing  the  criminal ;  and  if 
that  time  elapfed  without  their  being  able  to  find 
him,   the    borfholder,   with    two    other   members 
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of  the  decennary,  was  obliged  to  appear,  and,  to-  c  h  a  p. 
gether  with  three  chief  members  of  the  three  neigh-  n- 
bouring  decennaries  (making  twelve  in  all),  to  fwear 
that  his  decennary  was  free  from  all  privity  both  of 
the  crime  committed,  and  of  the  efcape  of  the  cri- 
minal. If  the  bormolder  could  not  find  fuch  a 
number  to  anfwer  for  their  innocence,  the  decennary 
was  compelled  by  fine  to  make  fatisfaction  to  the 
king,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence'.  By 
this  inftitution  every  man  was  obliged  from  his  own 
intereft  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of 
his  neighbours;  and  was  in  a  manner  furety  for  the 
behaviour  of  thofe  who  were  placed  under  the  divi- 
fion  to  which  he  belonged:  Whence  thefe  decenna- 
ries received  the  name  of  frank-pledges. 

Such  a  regular  diflribution  of  the  people,  with 
fuch  a  ftrict  confinement  in  their  habitation,  may 
not  be  neceffary  in  times  when  men  are  more  enured 
to  obedience  and  juftice ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  deftructive  of  liberty  and  commerce  in  a 
polimed  Hate  ;  but  it  was  well  calculated  to  reduce 
that  fierce  and  licentious  people  under  the  falutary 
reftraint  of  law  and  government.  But  Alfred  took 
care  to  temper  thefe  rigours  by  other  inftitutions 
favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens  ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his 
plan  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  bor- 
fholder  fummoned  together  his  whole  decennary  to 
affift  him  in  deciding  any  leffer  difference  which 
occurred  among  the  members  of  this  fmall  com- 
munity. In  affairs  of  greater  moment,  in  appeals 
from  the  decennary,  or  in  controverfies  arifmg  be-' 
tween  members  of  different  decennaries,  the  caufe 
was  brought  before  the  hundred,  which  confided  of 
ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  families  of  freemen, 
and  which  was  regularly  affembled  once  in  four 
weeks,  for  the  deciding  of    caufes5.      Their  me- 
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c  h  A  P.thod  of  decifion  deferves  to  be  noted,  as  bein£  the 
origin  of  juries;  an  inftitution,  admirable  in  itfelf, 
and  the  belt  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  liberty 
and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  ever  was  de- 
vifed  by  the  wit  of  man.  Twelve  freeholders  were 
chofen;  who,  having  fworn,  together  with  the  hun- 
dreder,  or  prefiding  magiftrate  of  that  divifion,  to 
adminifter  impartial  juftice h,  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
amination of  that  caufe  which  was  fubmitted  to 
their  jurifdiction.  And  beiide  thefe  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  hundred,  there  was  an  annual  meeting, 
appointed  for  a  more  general  infpe&ion  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  diftrict;  for  the  enquiry  into  crimes,  the 
correction  of  abufes  in  magiftrates,  and  the  obliging 
of  every  perfon  to  mew  the  decennary  in  which  he 
was  regiftered.  The  people,  in  imitation  of  their 
anceftors,  the  ancient  Germans,  aflembled  there  in 
arms  ;  whence  a  hundred  was  fometimes  called  a 
wapentake,  and  its  court  ferved  both  for  the  fup- 
port  of  military  difcipline,  and  for  the  adminiftration 
of  civil  juftice '. 

The  next  fuperior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred 
wTas  the  county-court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  after 
Michaelmas  and  Eafter,  and  confifted  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county,  who  pofiefied  an  equal  vote 
in  the  decifion  of  caufes.  The  bifhop  prefided  in 
this  court,  together  with  the  alderman ;  and  the 
proper  object  of  the  court  was  the  receiving  of  ap- 
peals from  the  hundreds  and  decennaries,  and  the 
deciding  of  fuch  controverfies  as  arofe  between  men 
of  different  hundreds.  Formerly,  the  alderman 
pofTeffed  both  the  civil  and  military  authority ;  but 
Alfred,  fenfible  that  this  conjunction  of  powers  ren* 
dered  the  nobility  dangerous  and  independent,  ap- 
pointed alfo  a  fheriff  in  each  county,  who  enjoyed  a 
co-ordinate  authority  with  the  former  in  the  judicial 

h  Foedus  Alfred,  and  Gothurn,  apud  Wilkins,  cap.  3.  p.  47. 
L<"tr.  Etht-lftani,  cap.  2.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  58.  LL.  Ethelr.  §  4, 
Wilkins,  p.  117.  *  SpeliTian.  in  voce  Wapentake. 
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function*.     His  office  alfo  impowered  him  to  guard  CHAP, 
the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  county,  and  to  levy  L_ 
the  fines  impofed;  which  in  that  age  formed  no 
contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

There  lay  an  appeal,  in  default  of  juflice,  from 
all  thefe  courts  to  the  king  himfelf  in  council;  and 
as  the  people,  fenfibleof  the  equity  and  great  talents 
oi'  Alfred,  placed  their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he 
was  foon  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all  parts 
of  England.  -He  was  indefatigable  in  the  difpatdh 
of  thefe  caufes1;  but  finding  that  his  time  muft  be 
entirely  engrofled  by  this  branch  of  duty,  he  re- 
vived to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  by  correcting 
the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the  inferior  magis- 
trates, from  which  it  arofe,n.  He  took  care  to 
shia  nobility  inftructed  in  k  ..  td  the  laws": 
He  chofe  the  earls  and  fherifFs  from  among  the  men 
mod  celebrated  for  probity  and  knowledge:  He 
punifhed  feverely  all  malverfation  in  office  :  And 
he  removed  all  the  earls,  whom  he  found  unequal 
to  the  truft*;  allowing  only  fome  of  the  more  el- 
derly to  ferve  by  a  deputy,  till  their  death  mould 
make  room  for  more  worthy  fucceflbrs. 

The  better  to  guide  the  magiflrates  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juflice,  Alfred  framed  a  body  of  laws; 
which,  though  now  loft,  ferved  long  as  the  bafis  Gf 
Engliih  jurisprudence;  and  is  generally  deemed  the 
origin  of  what  is  denominated  the  common  law. 
He  appointed  regular  meetings  of  the  Hates  of 
England  twice  a  year  in  London0;  a  city  which  he 
himfelf  had  repaired  and  beautified,  and  which  he 
thus  rendered  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  li- 
milarity  of  thefe  inftitutions  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  to  the  practice  of  the  other  northern 
conquerors,  and  to  the  Saxon  laws  during  the  Hep- 

k  Ingulf,  p.  870.  1  After,  p.  20.  n  Ibid.  p.  18.  »«. 

Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  594.     Abbas  Rieval,  p.  ?$<;.  n  Flor.  Wieorn. 

p.  594.     Brompton,  p.  814.  •  Le  Miroir  de  Juflice,  chap.  a. 
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tarchy,  prevents  us  from  regarding  Alfred  as  the 
fole  author  of  this  plan  of  government ;  and  leads 
us  rather  to  think,  that,  like  a  wife  man,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  reforming,  extending,  and  exe- 
cuting the  inftitutions  which  he  found  previoufly 
eftablifhed.  But,  on  the  whole,  fuch  fuccefs  at- 
tended his  legiflation,  that  every  thing  bore  fud- 
denly  a  new  face  in  England:  Robberies  and  ini- 
quities of  all  kinds  were  reprelfed  by  the  punifh- 
ment  or  reformation  of  the  criminals  :  And  fo  ex- 
cct  was  the  general  police,  that  Alfred,  it  is  faid, 
hung  up,  by  way  of  bravado,  golden  bracelets  near 
the  highways;  and  no  man  dared  to  touch  them5. 
Yet,  amidft  thefe  rigours  of  juftice,  this  great 
prince  preferved  the  mod  facred  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  his  people;  and  it  is  a  memorable  fentiment 
preferved  in  his  will,  that  it  was  juft  the  Englifh 
mould  for  ever  remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts  r. 
As  good  morals  and  knowledge  are  almoft  inse- 
parable, in  every  age,  though  not  in  every  indi- 
vidual :  the  care  of  Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  among  his  fubjects,  was  another  ufeful 
branch  of  his  legiflation,  and  tended  to  reclaim  the 
Englifh  from  their  former  diifolute  and  ferocious 
manners:  But  the  king  was  guided  in  this  purfuit, 
lefs  by  political  views,  than  by  his  natural  bent  and 
propensity  towards  letters.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  found  the  nation  funk  into  the  groflefl 
ignorance  and  barbarifm,  proceeding  from  the  con- 
tinued diforders  in  the  government,  and  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes :  The  monasteries  were  de- 
frxoyed,  the  monks  butchered  or  difperfed,  their 
libraries  burnt;  and  thus  the  only  feats  of  erudition 
in  thofe  ages  were  totally  fubverted.  Alfred  him- 
felf complains,  that  on  his  acceffion  he  knew  not 
one  perfon,  fouth  of  the  Thames,  who  could  fo 
much  as  interpret  the  Latin  fervice;  and  very  few 

'Ingulf,  p.  37.  s  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  «  Afier. 
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in  the  northern  parts,  who  had  even  reached  that  c  n  A  P. 
pitch  of  erudition.  But  this  prince  invited  over  the 
moft  celebrated  fcholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe; 
he  eflablifhed  fchools  every  where  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  people ;  he  founded,  at  leait  repaired, 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many 
privileges,  revenues,  and  immunities ;  he  enjoined 
by  law  all  freeholders  pofieffed  of  two  hydes  ;:  of 
land  or  more,  to  fend  their  children  to  fchool  for 
their  inltruction  ;  he  gave  preferment  b  h  in  church 
and  (late  to  fuch  only  as  had  made  forrie  proficiency 
in  knowledge :  And  by  all  thefe  expedients  he  had 
the  fatisfa&ion,  before  his  death,  to  fee  a  great 
change  in  the  face  of  affairs ;  and  in  a  work  of  his, 
which  is  (till  extant,  he  congratulates  himfelf  on  the 
progreis  which  learning,  under  his  patronage,  had 
already  made  in  England. 

But  the  mod  effectual  expedient,  employed  by 
Alfred,  for  the  encouragement  c[  learning,  was  his 
own  example,  and  the  conitant  affidaity  with  which, 
notwithstanding  the  multiplicifj  and  urgency  of  his 
affairs,   he   employed  in   the   piirfuits    of 

knowledge.  Ke  ufually  divided  his  time  into  three 
equal  portions :  One  was  employed  in  lleep,  and 
the  refection  of  his  body  by  diet  and  exerciie ;  an- 
other in  the  difpatch  of  hufmeis ;  a  third  in  frudy 
and  devotion;  and  that  he  might  more  exactly  mea- 
fure  the  hours,  he  made  fife  of  burning  tapers  of 
equal  length,  which  he  fixed  in  lanthorns  w;  an  ex- 
pedient fuited  to  that  rude  age,  when  the  geometry 
of  dialling,  and  the  mechanifm  of  clocks  and 
watches,  were  totally  unknown.  And  by  inch  a 
regular  diftribution  of  bis  time,  though  he  often  la- 
boured under  Great  bodilv  infirmities  ,  this  martial 

hero,  who  fought  in  peribn  fifty-fix  battles  by  fea 

> 
u  A  hyde  contained  land  fufficient  to  employ  igh.  See  H. 
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CHAP,  and  landv,  was  able,  during  a  life  of  no  extraordi- 
nary length,  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  even 
to  compofe  more  books,  than  mofh  fludious  men, 
though  bleft  with  the  greatell  leifure  and  applica- 
tion, have,  in  more  fortunate  ages,  made  the  object 
of  their  uninterrupted  induftry. 

Sensible  that  the  people,  at  all  times,  efpecially 
when  their  underftandings  are  obftructed  by  igno- 
rance and  bad  education,  are  not  much  fufceptible 
of  fpeculative  inilruction,  Alfred  endeavoured  to 
convey  his  morality  by  apologues,  parables,  flories, 
apophthegms,  couched  in  poetry ;  and  befides  pro- 
pagating among  his  fubjecLs,  former  compofitions 
of  that  kind,  which  he  found  in  the  Saxon  tongue  % 
he  exercifed  his  genius  in  inventing  works  of  a  like 
nature  %  as  well  as  in  tranflating  from  the  Greek  the 
elegant  fables  of  iEfop.  He  alfo  gave  Saxon  tranf- 
lations  of  Orofius's  and  Bede's  hiilories ;  and  of 
Boethius  concerning  the  confolation  of  philofophy  b. 
And  he  deemed  it  nowife  derogatory  from  his  other 
great  characters  ot  fovereign,  legillator,  warrior,  and 
politician,  thus  to  lead  the  way  to  his  people  in  the 
purfuits  of  literature. 

Meanwhile,  this  prince  was  not  negligent  in 
encouraging  the  vulgar  and  mechanical  arts,  which 
have  a  more  fenfible,  though  not  a  clofer  connexion 
with  the  interefts  of  fociety.  He  invited,  from  all 
quarters,  induflrious  foreigners  to  repeople  his 
country,  which  had  been  defolated  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Danes c.  He  introduced  and  encouraged  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  ;  and  no  inventor  or  improver 
of  any  ingenious  art  did  he  fuffer  to  go  unrewarded d. 
He  prompted  men  of  activity  to  betake  themfelves 
to  navigation,  to  pufh  commerce  into  the  mofl  re- 
mote countries,  and  to  acquire  riches  by  jpropagating 

y   W.  Malm.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.  z  After,  p.  13.  a  Spclman, 
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induftry  among  their  fellow-citizens.  He  fet  apart  c 
a  fcventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  for  maintain- 
ing a  number  of  workmen,  whom  he  constantly 
employed  in  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  caftles, 
palaces,  and  monafteries c.  Even  the  elegancies  of 
life  were  brought  to  him  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indies*;  and  his  fubjedts,  by  feeing  thofe 
productions  of  the  peaceful  arts,  were  taught  to  re- 
fpect  the  virtues  of  juftice  and  induftry,  from  which 
alone  they  could  arife.  Both  living  and  dead,  Alfred 
was  regarded  by  foreigners,  no  lefs  than  by  his  own 
fubjects,  as  the  greateft  prince  after  Charlemagne, 
that  had  appeared  in  Europe  during  feveral  ages, 
and  as  one  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  that  had  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

Alfred  had,  by  his  wife,  Ethelfwitha,  daughter 
nf  a  Mercian  earl,  three  fons  and  three  daughters. 
The  eldeft  fon,  Edmund,  died  without  imie,  in  his 
father's  lifetime.  The  third,  Ethelward,  inherited 
his  father's  pafTion  for  letters,  and  lived  a  private  life. 
The  fecond,  Edward,  fucceeded  to  his  power ;  and 
paries  by  the  appellation  of  Edward  the  Elder,  being 
the  firft  of  that  name  who  fat  on  the  Engliih  throne. 

EDWARD  the   Elder. 

rPHIS  prince,  who  equalled  his  father  in  military    901. 

talents,  though  inferior  to  him  in  knowledge 
and  erudition  %  found  immediately  on  his  acaef- 
fion,  a  fpecimen  of  that  turbulent  life  to  which  all 
princes,  and  even  all  individuals, 'were  expofed,  in 
•jn  age,  when  men  lefs  retrained  by  law  or  juflice, 
and  lefs  occupied  by  induftry,  had  no  aliment  for 
their  inquietude,  but  wars,  infurrections,  convul- 
sion?, rapine,  and  depredation.  Ethel wald,  his 
coufin-german,   fon  of  king  Ethelbert,    the    elder 

e  Afler.  p.40.    W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  ■   W.  Malmef. 
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C  H  A  P.  brother  of  Alfred,  infilled  on  his  preferable  title  h ; 
lL  and  arming  his  partizans,  took  poffemon  of  "Win- 
burne,  where  he  feeined  determined  to  defend  him* 
felf  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  to  wait  the  iffue  of 
his  pretentions '.  But  when  the  king  approached 
the  town  with  a  great  army,  Ethelwald,  having  the 
profpect  of  certain  denruction,  made  his  efcape,  and 
fled  lirft  into  Normandy,  thence  into  Northumber- 
land ;  where  he  hoped  that  the  people,  who  had  been 
recently  fubdued  by  Alfred,  and  who  were  impatient 
of  peace,  would,  on  the  intelligence-  of  that  great 
prince's  death,  feize  the  firft  pretence  or  opportunity 
of  rebellion.  The  event  did  not  difappoint  his  ex- 
pectations :  The  Northumbrians  declared  for  him  k ; 
and  Ethelwald,  having  thus  connected  his  interefta 
with  the  Dahifh  tribes,  went  beyond  fea,  and  col- 
lecting a  body  of  thefe  freebooters,  he  excited  the 
hopes  of  all  thofe  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  fub- 
fift  by  rapine  and  violence1.  The  Eaft- Anglian 
Danes  joined  his  party :  The  Five-burgers,  who 
were  feated  in  the  heart  of  Mercia,  began  to  put 
themfelves  in  motion ;  and  the  Englifh  found  that 
they  were  again  menaced  with  thofe  convulfions, 
from  which  the  valour  and  policy  of  Alfred  had  fo 
lately  refcued  them.  The  rebels,  headed  by  Ethel- 
wald, made  an  incurfion  into  the  counties  of  Glo- 
cefter,  Oxford,  and  Wilts ;  and  having  exercifed 
their  ravages  in  thefe  places,  they  retired  with  their 
booty,  before  the  king,  who  had  affembled  an  army, 
was  able  to  approach  them.  Edward,  however, 
who  was  determined  that  his  preparations  mould  not 
be  fruitlefs,  conducted  his  forces  into  Eaft-Anglia, 
and  retaliated  the  injuries  which  the  inhabitants  had 
committed,  by  fpreading  the  like  devaftation  among 
them.  Satiated  with  revenge,  and  loaded  with 
booty,  he  gave  orders  to  retire :  But  the  authority 

h   Chron.  Sax.  p.  99,  100.  »  Ibid.  p.  ico.      H.  Hunting, 

lib.  5. p.  352.         k  Chron.  Sax.  p.  100.     H.  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  352. 
1  Chron.  Sax.  p.  10c     Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  24* 
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of  thofe  ancient  kings,  which  was  feeble  in  peace,  CHAP, 
was  not  much  better   eftablifhed  in  the  field;   and,      fls 
the  Kentifh  men,  greedy  of  more   fpoi],   veatui 
contrary  to  repeated   orders,   to  ftay  behind   him, 
and  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Bury.     This   dif- 
obedience  proved  in  the  iilue  fortunate  to  Edward. 
The    Danes    affaulted   the   Kentifh   men,    but   met 
with    fo  vigorous  a   reiifhmce,    that,  though    they 
gained  the  field  of  battle,   they  bought  that  advan- 
tage by  the  lols  of  their  braveft  leaders,  and  among 
the  reft,  by  that  of  Ethehvald,  who  perifhed  in  the 
action  '\     The  king,  freed  from  the  fear  of  fo  dan- 
gerous a  competitor,  made  peace  on  advantageous 
terms  with  the  Eaft- Angles  ". 

In  order  to  reftore  England  to  fuch  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity  as  it  was  then  capable  of  attaining, 
nought  was  wanting  but  the  fubjection  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, who,  amfled  by  the  fcattered  Danes  in 
Mercia,  continually  infefted  the  bowels  of  the  king- 
dom. Edward,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  thefe 
enemies,  prepared  a  fleet  to  attack  them  by  fea ; 
hoping,  that  when  his  mips  appeared  on  their  coaft, 
they  muff  at  leaft  remain  at  home,  and  provide  for 
their  defence.  But  the  Northumbrians  were  lefs 
anxious  to  fecure  their  own  property,  than  greedy  to 
commit  fpoil  on  their  enemy  ;  and  concluding,  that 
the  chief  ftrength  of  the  Engiiih  was  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  they  thought  the  opportunity  fa- 
vourable, and  entered  Edward's  territories  with  all 
their  forces.  The  king,  who  was  prepared  againft 
this  event,  attacked  them  on  their  return  at  Teten- 
hall  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  put  them  to  rout,  re- 
covered all  the  booty,  and  purfued  them  with  great 
flaughter  into  their  own  country. 

All  the  reft  of  Edward's  reign  was  a  fcene  of 
continued  and  fuccefsful  action  againft  the  Nor- 
thumbrians,   the   Eaft-Angles,    the    Five-burgers, 

,n  Chron.  Sax:  p.  101.    Brompton,  p.  832.  n  Chron.  Sax. 
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C  HAP.  and  the  foreign  Danes,  who  invaded  him  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Britanny.     Nor  was  he  lefs  provident  in 
putting  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  than 
vigorous  in  aflaulting  the  enemy.     He  fortified  the 
towns  of  Chefler,  Eddefburv,  Warwic,  Cherbury, 
Buckingham,    Towcefter,    Maldon,     Huntingdon, 
and   Colchefter.     He  fought    two  fignal  battles  at 
Temsford  and  Maldon l .     He  vanquilhed  Thurke- 
till,  a  great  Danifh  chief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  his  followers  into  France,  in  quell  of  fpoil  and 
adventures.     He    fubdued    the    Eaft-Angles,    and 
forced  them   to   fwear   allegiance  to  him :  He  ex- 
pelled the  tV'O  rival  princes    of  Northumberland, 
Reginald  and  Sidroc,  and  acquired,  for  the  preient, 
the   dominions  of  that   province :  Several  tribes  of 
the  Britons  were  fubjected  by  him ;  and   even  the 
Scots,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Egbert,  had  under 
the  conduct  of  Kenneth,  their  king,  increafed  their 
power  by  the  final  fubjeclion   of  the  Picts,  were 
neverthelefs  obliged  to  give  him  marks  of  fubmif- 
fion  p.     In  all  thefe  fortunate  atchievments  he  was 
amfted  by  the  a&ivity  and  prudence   of  his    filter 
Ethehleda,  who   was  widow  of  Ethelbert,  earl   of 
Mercia,  and  who,   after  her  hufband's  death,  re- 
tained   the  government    of  that    province.       This 
princefs,    who  had  been  reduced  to  extremity  in 
child-bed,  refufed  afterwards  all  commerce  with  her 
huiband ;  not  from  any  weak  fuperftition,  as  was 
common  in  that  age,  but  becaufe  me  deemed  all 
domeilic  occupations  unworthy    of  her   mafculine 
and  ambitious  fpirit 9.      She  died  before  her  bro- 
ther ;  and   Edward,  during  the  remainder   of  his 
reign,  took  upon  himfelf  the  immediate  government 
of  Mercia,  which  before  had  been  entrufted  to  the 
authority  of  a  governor r.     The  Saxon  Chronicle 

0  Chron.  Sax.  p.  108.     Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  601.  P  Chron. 

Sax  p.  no.     Hoveden,  p.  411.  1  \V.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  5. 

Matth.  Weft.  p.  182.    Ingulf,  p.  28.    Higden,  p.  z6*.  '  Chron, 

gax.  p;  no.    Brompton,  p.  S31. 
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fixes  the  death  of  this  prince  in  925  s:  His  kingdom  CHAP, 
devolved  to  Athelflan,  his  natural  ion. 

ATHELSTAN. 

'TPHE  flain  in  this  prince's  birth  was  not,  in  thofe     915. 

times,  deemed  lb   confiderable  as  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne ;  and  Athelftan,  being  of  an 
age,  as  well  as  of  a  capacity,  fitted  for  government, 
obtained   the  preference  to  Edward's  younger  chil- 
dren, who,   though  legitimate,  were  of  too  tender 
vears  to  rule  a  nation  fo  much  expofed  both  to  fo- 
reign invafion  and  to  domeftic  convulfions.     Some 
diicontents,    however,  prevailed   on   his  acceflion ; 
and  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  confiderable  power,  was 
thence  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  confpiracy  again!! 
him.     This  incident  is  related  by  hiltorians   with 
circumftances  which  the  reader,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  credit  he  is  difpofed  to  give  them,  may  im- 
pute either  to  the  invention  of  monks,  who  forged 
them,  or  to  their  artifice,  who  found  means  of  mak- 
ing them  real.     Alfred,  it  is  faid,  being  feized  upon 
ftrong  fufpicions,  but   without  any  certain   proof, 
firmly  denied  the  confpiracy  imputed  to  him  ;    and 
in  order  to  juftify  himfelf,  he  offered  to  fwear  to  his 
innocence  before  the  pope,  whofe  perfon,  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  contained  fuch  fuperior  fan&ity,  that  no  one 
could  prefume  to  give  a  falfe  oath  in  his  prefence, 
and  yet  hope  to  efcape  the  immediate  vengeance  of 
heaven.     The  king  accepted  of  the  condition,  and 
Alfred  was  conducted  to  Rome  ;  where,  either  con- 
fcious  of  his  innocence,  or  neglecting  the  fuperfti- 
tion  to  which  he  appealed,  he  ventured  to  make  the 
oath  required  of  him,  before  John,  who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair.     But  no  fooner  had  he  pronounced 
the  fatal  words,  than  he  fell  into   convulfions,    of 
which,  three  days  after,  he  expired.     The  king,   as 

*  Page   no. 
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C  H  A  P.  if  the  guilt  of  the  confpirator  were  now  fully  afcer- 
11        tained,  confifcated  his  eflate,  and  made  a  prefent  of 
"»"       it  to  the  monaftery  of  Malmefbury r ;  fecure  that  no 
doubts  would  ever  thenceforth  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  juflice  of  his  proceedings. 

The  dominion  of  Athelflan  was  no  fooner  efta- 
bliihed  over  his  Englilh  fubjects,  than  he  endea- 
voured to  give  fecurity  to  the  government,  bv  pro- 
viding againft  the  infurre&ions  of  the  Danes,  which 
had  created  fo  much  diflurbance  to  his  predeceffors. 
He  marched  into  Northumberland ;  and  finding 
that  the  inhabitants  bore  with  impatience  the  Englifh 
yoke,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  confer  on  Sithric,  a 
Danifh  nobleman,  the  title  of  king,  and  to  attach 
him  to  his  interefls,  by  giving  him  his  filler,  Editha, 
in  marriage.  But  this  policy  proved  by  accident 
the  fource  of  dangerous  confequences.  Sithric  died 
In  a  twelvemonth  after ;  and  his  two  fons  by  a  for- 
mer marriage,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  founding  pre- 
tentions on  their  father's  elevation,  arTumed  the  fo- 
vereignty,  without  waiting  for  Athenian's  confent. 
They  were  foon  expelled  by  the  power  of  that  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  former  took  fhelter  in  Ireland,  as 
the  latter  did  in  Scotland  ;  where  he  received,  dur- 
ing fome  time, .  protection  from  Conflantine,  who 
then  enjoyed  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Scottifh  prince,' however,  continually  folicited,  and 
even  menaced  by  Athelflan,  at  laft  promifed  to  de- 
liver up  his  guefl ;  but  fecretly  deterring  this  trea- 
chery, he  gave  Godfrid  warning  to  make  his 
efcape  " ;  and  that  fugitive,  after  fubiiiling  by  piracy 
for  fome  years,  freed  the  king,  by  his  death,  from 
any  farther  anxiety.  Athelflan,  refenting  Conflan- 
tine's  behaviour,  entered  Scotland  with  an  army ; 
and  ravaging  the  country  with  impunity  w,  he  re- 
duced the  Scots  to  inch  diflrefs,  that  their  king  was 

1  W.  Malm.  lib.  z.  cap.  (>.  Spell.  Ccnc.  p.  407.            u  W.  Makn. 

lib.  2.  cap.  6.                   w  Chron.  Sax.  p.  in.    Hoveder:,  p.  422. 
H.  Hunting. lib.  5.  p.  354. 
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content  to  preferve  his  crown,  by  making  fubmif-  chap. 
fions  to  the  enemy.     The  Englifh  hiftorians  aflert*,  _     IL 
that  Conflantine  did  homage  to  Athelflan  for  his  ' 
kingdom;    and  they  add,    that  the  latter  prince, 
being  urged  by  his  courtiers  to  pufh  the  prefent  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  and  entirely  fubdue  Scotland, 
replied,  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  confer  than 
conquer  kingdoms  >'.     But   thofe  annals,  fo  uncer- 
tain and   imperfect,  in   themfelves,  lofe  all  credit, 
when  national  prepofTeffions  and  animofities  have 
place:  And  on  that  account,  the  Scotch  hiflorians, 
who,  without  having  any  more  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  flrenuoufly  deny  the  fact,  feem  more  worthy 
of  belief. 

Constantine,  whether  he  owed  the  retaining  of 
his  crown  to  the  moderation  of  Athelflan,  who  was 
unwilling  to  employ  all  his  advantages  againfl  him, 
or  to  the  policy  of  that  prince,  who  efleemed  the 
humiliation  of  an  enemy  a  greater  acquifition  than 
the  fubjection  of  a  difcontented  and  mutinous  peo- 
ple, thought  the  behaviour  of  the  Englifh  monarch 
more  an  object  of  refentment  than  of  gratitude. 
He  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf,  who  had 
collected  a  great  body  of  Daniih  pirates,  whom  he 
found  hovering  in  the  Irifh  feas;  and  with  forne 
Welfh  princes,  who  were  terrified  at  the  growing 
power  of  Athelflan :  And  all  thefe  allies  made  by 
concert  an  irruption  with  a  great  army  into  Eng- 
land. Athelflan,  collecting  his  forces,  met  the 
enemy  near  Brunfbury  in  Northumberland,  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  general  engagement.  This  victory 
was  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  valour  of  Turketul,  the 
Engliih  chancellor:  For  in  thofe  turbulent  ages,  no 
one  was  fo  much  occupied  in  civil  employment?,  as 
wholly  to  lay  afide  the  military  character  z. 

x  Hoveden,  p.  422.  T  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.     Angh'a 

Sacra,  vol.  1.  p.  212.  z  The  office  of  chancellor  among  the 

Anglo  Saxons  refembled  more  that  of  a  fecretary  of  flate,  than  that 
ef  our  prefent  chancellor.    See  Spelknan  in  voce  CanceUarius. 
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There  is  a  circumflance,  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, which  historians  relate  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions of  this  war.     Anlaf,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Englifh  army,  thought  that  he  could  not  venture  tco 
much  to  enfure  a  fortunate  event;  and  employing 
the  artifice  formerly  practifed  by  Alfred  againft  the 
Danes,  he  entered  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  habit 
of  a  minftrel.     The  ftratagem  was  for  the  prefent 
attended  with   like  fucceis.       He  gave  fuch  fatif- 
faction  to  the  foldiers,  who  flocked  about  him,  that 
they  introduced  him  to  the  king's  tent;   and  Anlaf, 
having  played  before  that  prince    and  his  nobles 
during  their  repaft,  was  difmifled  with  a  handfome 
reward.     His  prudence  kept  him  from  refufing  the 
prefent;  but  his  pride  determined  him,  on  his  de- 
parture, to  bury  it,  while  he  fancied  that  he  was 
unefpied  by  all  the  world.     But  a  foldier  in  Athel- 
flan's  camp,  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Anlaf, 
had  been  (truck  with  fome  fufpicion  on  the  firfl  ap- 
pearance of  the  minftrel ;  and  was  engaged  by  cu- 
riofity  to  obferve  all  his  motions.     He  regarded  this 
Jaft  action  as  a  full  proof  of  Anlaf's  difguife ;  and 
he  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  Athelflan, 
who  blamed  him  for  not  fooner  giving  him  inform- 
ation, that   he  might  have  feized  his  enemy.     But 
the  foldier  told  him,  that,  as  he  had  formerly  fworn 
fealty  to  Anlaf,  he  could  never  have  pardoned  him- 
felf  the  treachery  of  betraying  and  ruining  his  an- 
cient mafler;  and  that  Athelltan  himfelf,  after  fuch 
an  inflance  of  his  criminal  conduct,  would  have  had 
equal  reafon  to   diitruft  his  allegiance.     Athelflan, 
having  praifed  the  generofity  of  the  foldier's  prin- 
ciples, reflected  on  the  incident,  which  he  forefaw 
might  be  attended  with    important   confequences. 
He  removed  his  ftation  in  the  camp ;  and  as  a  bi- 
fhop  arrived  that  evening  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  (for  the  ecclefiaftics  were  then  no  lefs  war- 
like than   the  civil   magiflrates),  he  occupied  with 
his  train  that  very  place  which  had  been  left  vacant  by 

the 
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the  king's  removal.  The  precaution  of  Athelflan 
was  found  prudent:  For  no  fooner  had  darknefs 
fallen,  than  Anlaf  broke  into  the  camp,  and  haflen- 
ing  directly  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  king's 
tent,  put  the  bifhop  to  death,  before  he  had  time  to 
prepare  for  his  defence  \ 

There  fell  feveral  Danifh  and  Welfh  princes  in 
the  action  of  Brunfbury  :;  and  Conflantine  and  An- 
laf made  their  eicape  with  difficulty,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  their  army  on  the  field  of  battle. 
After  this  fuccefs,  Athelflan  enjoyed  his  crown  in. 
tranquillity  ;  and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ableft  and  mod  active  of  thofe  ancient  princes.  He 
palled  a  remarkable  law,  which  was  calculated  for 
the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  which  it  re- 
quired  fome  liberality  of  mind  in  that  age  to  have 
devifed:  That  a  merchant,  who  had  made  three 
long  fea-voyages  on  his  own  account,  mould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentleman.  This 
prince  died  at  Glocefler  in  the  year  941  %  after  a 
reign  of  fixteen  years;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ed- 
mund, his  legitimate  brother, 

EDMUND. 

T7DMUND,  on  his  acceffion,  met  with  diflurb-  941. 
-*— '  ance  from  the  reftlefs  Northumbrians/  who  lay 
in  wait  for  every  opportunity  of  breaking  into  re- 
bellion. But  marching  fuddenly  with  his  forces  into 
their  country,  he  fo  overawed  the  rebels,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  him  by  the  mofl  humble 
fubmiffions ' .  In  order  to  give  him  the  furer  pledge 
of  their  obedience,  they  offered  to  embrace  Chrif- 
tianity;  a  religion  which  the  Englifh  Danes  had 
frequently  profeffed,  when  reduced  to  difficulties, 
but  which,  for  that  very  reafon,  they  regarded  as  a 

a  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.    Higden,  p.  263.  b  Brompton, 

p.  8;,9-    Ingulf,  p.  29.        c  Chron.Sax.  p.  114.  d  W.  Malmef. 

lib.  2.  cap.  7.    Brompton,  p.  857. 
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badge  of  fervitude,  and  fhook  off  as  foon  as  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offered,  Edmund,  trufting 
ittle  to  their  fmcerity  in  this  forced  fubmiflion,  ufed 
the  precaution  of  removing  the  live-burgers  from 
the  towns  of  Mercia,  in  which  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  fettle;  became  it  was  always  found,  that 
they  took  advantage  of  every  commotion,  and  in- 
troduced the  rebellious  or  foreign  Danes  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  He  alio  conquered  Cum- 
berland from  the  Britons  ;  and  conferred  that  terri- 
tory on  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  on  condition 
that  he  mould  do  him  homage  for  it,  and  protect 
the  north  from  all  future  incurfions  of  the  Danes. 

Edmund  was  young  when  he  came  to  the  crown; 
yet  was  his  reign  fhort,  as  his  death  was  violent. 
One  day  as  he  was  foiemnizing  a  feflival  in  the 
county  of  Glocefler,  he  re  i,    that  Leolf,  a 

notorious  robber,  whom  be  had  fentenced  to  ba- 
nifhment,  had  yet  the  boldneft  to  enter  the  hall 
where  he  himfc  ,  and  to  fit  at  table  with  his 

attendants.  Enraged  at  this  infolence,  he  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  on  his  refufing  to  obey, 
the  king,  whofe  temper,  naturally  choleric,  was  in- 
flamed by  this  additional  infuit,  leaped  on  him  him- 
felf,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair :  But  the  ruffian, 
pufhed  to  extremity,  drew  his  dagger,  and  gave 
Edmund  a  wound,  of  which  he  immediately  ex- 
pired. This  event  happened  in  the  year  946,  and 
in  the  nxth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Edmund  left 
male-ifhie,  but  fo  young,  that  they  were  incapable 
of  governing  the  kingdom ;  and  his  brother,  Edred, 
was  promoted  to  the  throne. 

EDRED. 

945.    npHE  reign  of  this  prince,  as  thofe  of  his  pre- 

c  :c  flora,  was  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  and 

incurfions  of  the  Northumbria  1  Danes,  who,  though 

frequently  quelled,   were  nev^r   entirely  fubdued, 

nor 
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nor  had  ever  paid  a  fincere  allegiance  to  the  crown  chap. 
of  England.  The  accellion  of  a  new  king  feemed  "• 
to  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for  making  off 
the  yoke;  but  on  Edred's  appearance  with  an  army, 
thev  made  him  their  wonted  fubmiffions;  and  the 
king,  having  wafted  the  country  witn  fire  and 
fword,  as  a  punifhment  of  their  rebellion,  obliged 
them  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and  he 
flraight  retired  with  his  forces.  The  obedience  of 
the  Danes  lafled  no  longer  than  the  prefent  terror. 
Provoked  at  the  devaflations  of  Edred,  and  even 
reduced  by  necellity  to  fubfifl  on  plunder,  they 
broke  into  a  new  rebellion,  and  were  again  fub- 
dued:  But  the  king,  now  inflructed  by  experience, 
took  greater  precautions  againft  their  future  revolt. 
He  fixed  Engiiih  garrifons  in  their  mdit  confider- 
able  towns  ;  and  placed  over  them  an  Englifh  go- 
vernor, who  might  watch  all  their  motions,  and 
fupprefs  any  infurreclion  on  its  firfl  appearance. 
He  obliged  alfo  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  re- 
new his  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in 
England. 

Edred,  though  not  unwarlike,  nor  unfit  for 
active  life,  lay  under  the  influence  of  the  lowed  fu- 
perflition,  and  had  blindly  delivered  over  his  con- 
science to  the  guidance  of  Dunflan,  commonly 
called  St.  Dunflan,  abbot  of  Glaftenbury,  whom 
he  advanced  to  the  highefl  offices,  and  who  co- 
vered, under  the  appearance  of  fanctity,  the  mofl 
violent  and  mod  infolent  ambition.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  implicit  confidence  repofed  in  him 
by  the  king,  this  churchman  imported  into  Eng- 
land a  new  order  of  monks,  who  much  changed  the 
ftate  of  ecclefiaflical  affairs,  and  excited,  on  their 
firfl  eflablifhment,  the  mofl  violent  commotions. 

From  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Saxons,  there  had  been  monafleries  in  England; 
and  thefe  eflablimments  had  extremely  multiplied, 
by  the  donations  of  the  princes  and  nobles;   whofe 

fuperfli-  • 
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CHAP,  fuperftition,  derived  from  their  ignorance  and  pre* 
_j  carious  life,  and  increafed  by  remorfes  for  the 
crimes  into  which  they  were  fo  frequently  betrayed, 
knew  no  other  expedient  for  appealing  the  Deity 
than  a  profufe  liberality  towards  the  ecclefiaflics. 
But  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  fpecies  of  fecular 
priefts,  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  prefent 
canons  or  prebendaries,  and  were  both  intermingled, 
in  fome  degree,  with  the  world,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  themfelves  ufeful  to  it.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  youth  e5  They  had  the 
difpofal  of  their  own  time  and  induftry:  They  were 
not  fubjetted  to  the  rigid  rules  of  an  order :  They 
had  made  no  vows  of  implicit  obedience  to  their 
iuperiors  f :  And  they  flill  retained  the  choice,  with- 
out quitting  the  convent,  either  of  a  married  or  a 
fingle  life  ?.  But  a  miftaken  piety  had  produced  in 
Italy  a  new  fpecies  of  monks,  called  Benedictines  ; 
who,  carrying  farther  the  plaufible  principles  of  mor- 
tification, fecluded  themfelves  entirely  from  the 
world,  renounced  all  claim  to  liberty,  and  made  a 
merit  of  the  mod  inviolable  chaftity.  Thefe  prac- 
tices and  principles,  which  fuperftition  at  firft  en- 
gendered, were  greedily  embraced  and  promoted  by 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  who  was  making  every  day  great  advances 
towards  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  ecclc- 
fiaftics,  perceived  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergv 
alone  could  break  ofF  entirely  their  connexion  with 
the  civil  power,  and  depriving  them  of  every  other 
object  of  ambition,  engage  them  to  promote,  with 
unceafing  induftry,  the  grandeur  of  their  own  order, 
lie  was  fenfible,  that  fo  long  as  the  monks  were  in- 
dulged in  marriage,  and  were  permitted  to  rear  fa- 
milies, they  never  could  be  fubjected  to  ftrict  dif- 
cipline,   or    reduced    to    that    ilavery  under  their 

*  Ofberne  in  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  z.  p.  92.  f  Ofberne,  p,  91. 

E  See  Wh.u ton's  no'   s  to  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  2.  p.  91.     Gen 
p  k  ■; .    Cbron.  Wint.  MS.  apud  Spell.  Cone  p.  434. 
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fuperiors,  which  was  requlfite  to  procure  to  the  c 
mandates,  iffued  from  Rome,  a  ready  and  zealous 
obedience.  Celibacy,  therefore,  began  to  be  ex- 
tolled, as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  priefls  ;  and  the 
pope  undertook  to  make  all  the  clergy  throughout 
the  weftern  world  renounce  at  once  the  privilege  of 
marriage :  A  fortunate  policy ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  an  undertaking  the  mod  difficult  of  any,  frnce 
he  had  the  ftrongeft  propenfities  of  human  nature  to 
encounter,  and  found,  that  the  fame  connexions 
with  the  female  fex,  which  generally  encourage  de- 
votion, were  here  unfavourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  his 
project.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  mafter- 
ftroke  of  art  fhould  have  met  with  violent  contra- 
diction, and  that  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  prielts,  being  now  placed  in 
this  fingular  oppofition,  lhould,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  efforts  of  Rome,  have  retarded  the  exe- 
cution of  that  bold  fcheme  during  the  courfe  of 
near  three  centuries. 

As  the  bifhops  and  parochial  clergy  lived  apart 
with  their  families,  and  were  more  connected  with 
the  world;  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  with  them  were 
fainter,  and  the  pretence  for  making  them  renounce 
marriage  was  much  lefs  plaufible.  But  the  pope, 
having  call  his  eye  on  the  monks  as  the  bafis  of  his 
authority,  was  determined  to  reduce  them  under 
ftrict  rules  of  obedience,  to  procure  them  the  credit 
of  fanctity  by  an  appearance  of  the  mod:  rigid  mor- 
tification, and  to  break  off  all  their  other  ties  which 
might  interfere  with  his  fpiritual  policy.  Under 
pretence,  therefore,  of  reforming  abufes,  which 
were,  in  fome  degree,  unavoidable  in  the  ancient 
eftablifhments,  he  had  already  fpread  over  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe  the  fevere  laws  of  the 
monaftic  life,  and  began  to  form  attempts  towards 
a  like  innovation  in  England.  The  favourable  op- 
portunity offered  itfelf  (and  it  was  greedily  feized), 
4  arifing 
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chap,  arifing  from  the  weak  fuperflitionof  Edred,  and  the 
'_    ,  violent  impetuous  character  of  Dunflan. 

Dunstan  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  weft 
of  England ;  and  being  educated  under  his  uncle 
Aldhelm,  then  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  had  be- 
taken himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  life,  and  had  ac- 
quired fome  character  in  the  court  of  Edmund. 
He  was,  however,  reprefented  to  that  prince  as  a 
man  of  licentious  manners'1;  and  finding  his  for- 
tune blafted  by  thefe  fufpicions,  his  ardent  ambition 
prompted  him  to  repair  his  indifcretions,  by  run- 
ning into  an  oppofite  extreme.  He  fecluded  him- 
felf entirely  from  the  world  ;  he  framed  a  cell  fo 
fmall,  that  he  could  neither  ftand  erect  in  it,  nor 
ftretch  out  his  limbs  during  his  repofe;  and  he  here 
employed  himfelf  perpetually  either  in  devotion  or 
in  manual  labour ''.  It  is  probable,  that  his  brain 
became  gradually  crazed  by  thefe  folitary  occupa- 
tions, and  that  his  head  was  filled  with  chimeras, 
which,  being  believed  by  himfelf  and  his  ftupid 
votaries,  procured  him  the  general  character  of 
fanctity  among  the  people.  He  fancied  that  the 
devil,  among  the  frequent  vifits  which  he  paid  him, 
was  one  day  more  earned  than  ufual  in  his  tempta- 
tions ;  till  Dunflan,  provoked  at  his  importunity, 
feized  him  by  the  nofe  with  a  pair  of  red  hot  pin- 
cers, as  he  put  his  head  into  the  cell ;  and  he  held 
him  there,  till  that  malignant  fpirit  made  the  whole 
neighbourhood  refound  with  his  bellowings.  This 
notable  exploit  was  ferioufly  credited  and  extolled 
by  the  public;  it  is  tranfmitted  to  poilerity  by  one 
who,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  may 
pafs  for  a  writer  of  fome  elegance  k;  and  it  infured 
to  Dunflan  a  reputation  which  no  real  piety,  much 
lefs  virtue,  could,  even  in  the  mofl  enlightened  pe- 
riod, have  ever  procured  him  with  the  people. 

h  Ofbeme,  p.  95.    Matt.  Weft.  p.  187.  '  Ofberne,  p.  96. 

k  Ofbeme,  p.  97. 
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Supported  by  the  character  obtained  in  his  re-  c  hap. 
Treat,  Dunftan  appeared  again  in  the  world ;  and  ^  IL 
gained  fuch  an  afcendant  over  Edred,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  as  made  him,  not  only  the 
director  of  that  prince's  confeience,  but  his  coun- 
fellor  in  the  mod  momentous  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury ', 
and  being  thus  poilefTed  both  of  power  at  court,  and 
of  credit  with  the  populace,  he  was  enabled  to  at- 
tempt with  fuccefs  the  mod  arduous  enterprifes. 
Finding  that  his  advancement  had  been  owing  to 
the  opinion  of  his  aufterity,  he  profefTed  himfelf  a 
partifan  of  the  rigid  monaitic  rules ;  and  after  in- 
troducing that  reformation  into  the  convents  of 
Glaftenbury  and  Abingdon,  he  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der it  univerfal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  minds  of  men  were  already  well  prepared 
for  this  innovation.  The  praifes  of  an  inviolable 
chaftify  had  been  carried  to  the  higheft  extravagance 
by  fome  of  the  firfl  preachers  of  Christianity  among 
the  Saxons  :  The  pleafures  of  Jove  had  been  repre- 
fented  as  incompatible  with  Chriftian  perfection : 
And  a  total  abflinence  from  all  commerce  with  the 
fex  was  deemed  fuch  a  meritorious  penance,  as  was 
fufficient  to  atone  for  the  greateit  enormities.  The 
confequence  feemed  natural,  that  thofe,  at  leaft, 
who  officiated  at  the  altar  mould  be  clear  of  this 
pollution  ;  and  when  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  which  was  now  creeping  in  m,  was  once  fully 
eftablifhed,  the  reverence  to  the  real  bodv  of  Chrifl 
in  the  euchariit  beftowed  on  this  argument  an  addi- 
tional force  and  influence.  The  monks  knew  how 
to  avail  themfelves  of  all  thefe  popular  topics,  and 
to  fet  off  their  own  character  to  the  bed  advantage. 
They  affected  the  greater!  aufterity  of  life  and  man- 
ners :  They  indulged  themfelves  in  the  higheft 
(trains  of  devotion  :  They  inveighed  bitterly  againfl 

1  Ofberne,  p.  ioj.     Wallirigford,  p.  ,541.  m  Spell.  Cone, 

▼ol.  1.  p.45=- 
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CHAP,  the  vices  and  pretended  luxury  of  the  age :  They 
'  were  particularly  vehement  againft  the  diffolute  lives 
of  the  fecular  clergy,  their  rivals  :  Every  inftance 
of  libertinifm  in  any  individual  of  that  order  was  re- 
prefented  as  a  general  corruption  :  And  where  other 
topics  of  defamation  were  wanting,  their  marriage 
became  a  fure  fubject  of  invective,  and  their  wives 
received  the  name  of  concubine,  or  other  more  op- 
probrious appellation.  The  fecular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  numerous  and  rich,  and  pof- 
feiied  of  the  ecclefiaflical  dignities,  defended  them- 
felves  with  vigour,  and  endeavoured  to  retaliate 
upon  their  adverfaries.  The  people  were  thrown 
into  agitation  ;  and  few  inftances  occur  of  more 
violent  diflenfions,  excited  by  the  molt  material  dif- 
ferences in  religion ;  or  rather  the  moil  frivolous : 
Since  it  is  a  juft  remark,  that  the  more  affinity  there 
is  between  theological  parties,  the  greater  commonly 
is  their  animofity. 

The  progrefs  of  the  monks,  which  was  become 
confiderable,  was  fomewhat  retarded  by  the  death 
of  Edrcd,  their  partifan,  who  expired  after  a  reign 
of  nine  years  n.  He  left  children  ;  but  as  they  were 
infants,  his  nephew  Edwy,  fon  of  Edmund,  wa» 
placed  on  the  throne. 

EDWY. 

955.  "pDWY,  at  the  time  of  his  accemon,  was  not  above 
fixteen  or  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  polfefTed 
of  the  mod  amiable  figure,  and  was  even  endowed, 
according  to  authentic  accounts,  with  the  molt  pro- 
mising virtues  ".  He  would  have  been  the  favourite 
of  his  people,  had  he  not  unhappily,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  been  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy  with  the  monks,  whofe  rage  neither  the  graces 
of  the  buuy  nor  virtues  of  the  mind  could  mitigate, 

°  Chron.  Sax.  p.  115.  •  H.  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  356- 
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and  who  have  purfued  his  memory  with  the  fame  CHAP, 
unrelenting  vengeance  which  they  exercifed  againfl  •*• 
his  perfon  and  dignity  during  his  fhort  and  unfortu-  ^r-" 
nate  reign.  There  was  a  beautiful  princefs  of  the 
royal  blood  called  Elgiva,  who  had  made  impref- 
fion  on  the  tender  heart  of  Edwy  ;  and  as  he  was  of 
an  age  when  the  force  of  the  pafhons  firft  begins  to 
be  felt,  he  had  ventured,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  graveft  couniellors,  and  the  remonflrances  of 
the  more  dignified  ecclefiaflics  ,  to  efpoufe  her ; 
though  me  was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohi- 
bited by  the  canon-law  <*.  As  the  aufteritv,  affected 
by  the  monks,  made  them  particularly  violent  on 
this  occafion,  Edwy  entertained  a  itrong  prepof- 
feffion  againfl  them ;  and  feemed,  on  that  account, 
determined  not  to  fecond  their  project,  of  expelling 
the  feculars  from  all  the  convents,  and  of  poffefhng 
themfelves  of  thofe  rich  eftablifhments.  War  was 
therefore  declared  between  the  king  and  the  monks  ; 
and  the  former  foon  found  r^afon  to  repent  his  pro- 
voking fuch  dangerous  enemies.  On  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  his  nobility  were  affembled  in  a  great 
hall,  and  were  indulging  themfelves  in  that  riot  and 
diforder,  which,  from  the  example  of  their  German 
anceflors,  had  become  habitual  .to  the  Englifh r ; 
when  Edwy,  attracted  by  fofter  pleafures,  retired 
into  the  queen's  apartment,  and  in  that  privacy 
gave  reins  to  his  fondnefs  towards  his  wife,  which 
was  only  moderately  checked  by  the  prefence  of  her 
mother.  Dunltan  conjectured  the  reafon  of  the 
king's  retreat ;  and  carrying  along  with  him  Odo, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  over  whom  he  had 
gained  an  abfolute  afcendant,  he  burft  into  the 
apartment,  upbraided  Edwy  with  his  lafciviouf- 
nefs,  probably  bellowed  on  the  queen  the  moil  op- 
probrious epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  her  fex, 
and  tearing  him  from  her  arms,  pufhed  him  back, 

P  W.  Malmef.  lib.  a.  cap.  7.  1 1bid.  '  Wallingford, 

P. 542. 
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CHAP,  in  a  difgraceful  manner,  into  the  banquet  of  the 
nobles s.  Edwy,  though  young,  and  oppofed  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  found  an  opportunity 
of  taking  revenge  for  this  public  infult.  He  ques- 
tioned Dunftan  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
treafury  during  the  reign  of  his  predecefTor  l ;  and 
when  that  minifter  refufed  to  give  any  account  of 
money  expended,  as  he  affirmed,  by  orders  of  the 
late  king,  he  accufed  him  of  malveriation  in  his 
office,  and  banilhed  him  the  kingdom.  But  Dun- 
itan's  cabal  was  not  unactive  during  his  abfence : 
They  filled  the  public  with  high  panegyrics  on  his 
fanftity  :  They  exclaimed  againft  the  impiety  of  the 
king  and  queen :  And  having  poifoned  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  thefe  declamations,  they  proceeded 
to  Hill  more  outrageous  acts  of  violence  againft  the 
royal  authority.  Archbiihop  Odo  fent  into  the  pa- 
lace a  party  of  foidiers,  who  feized  the  queen  ;  and 
having  burned  her  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in 
order  to  deftroy  that  fq^al  beauty  which  had  feduced 
Edwy,  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  there 
to  remain  in  perpetual  exile  °.  Edwy,  finding  it  in 
vain  to  refill,  was  obliged  to  confent  to  his  divorce, 
which  was  pronounced  by  Odo  w  ;  and  a  cataftrophe, 
ftill  more  difmal,  awaited  the  unhappy  Elgiva. 
That  amiable  princefs,  being  cured  of  her  wounds, 
and  having  even  obliterated  the  fears  with  which 
Odo  had  hoped  to  deface  her  beauty,  returned  into 
England,  and  was  flying  to  the  embraces  of  the 
king,  whom  me  Mill  regarded  as  her  hufband ; 
when  me  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  whom  the 
primate  had  fent  to  intercept  her.  Nothing  but  her 
death  could  now  give  fecurity  to  Odo  and  the 
monks ;  and  the  moil  cruel  death  was  requifite  to 
fatiate  their  vengeance.     She  was  hamftringed ;  and 

5   W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap,  7.    Ofberne,  p.  83. 105.    M.  Wtlt. 
p.  195, 196.  c  WalJingford,  p.  543.    Alur.  Beverl.  p.  uz. 

«  Olberne,  p.  84.    Gervafe,  p.  1644.  w  Hoveden,  p.  425* 
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expired  a  few  days  after  at  Glocefler  in  the  rnofl  chap. 
acute  torments  x. 

The  Englifh,  blinded  with  fuperftition,  inflead 
of  being  mocked  with  his  inhumanity,  exclaimed 
that  the  misfortunes  of  Edwy  and  his  conlbrt  were 
a  juft  judgment  for  their  diifolute  contempt  of  the 
ecclefiaitical  ftatutes.  They  even  proceeded  to  re^ 
bellion  againft  their  fovereign ;  and  having  placed 
Edgar  at  their  head,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy, 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  foon  put  him 
in  .  pofTeffion  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  Eaft- 
Anglia ;  and  chafed  Edwy  into  the  fouthern  coun* 
ties.  That  it  might  not  be  doubtful  at  whofe  in- 
ftigation  this  revolt  was  undertaken,  Dunftan  re* 
turned  into  England,  and  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  Edgar  and  his  party.  He  was  firfl 
inftalled  in  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  then  in  that  of 
London  y,  and,  on  Odo's  death,  and  the  violent 
expulfion  of  Brithelm,  his  fucceifor,  in  that  of  Can- 
terbury2; of  all  which  he  long  kept  poffeftion,. 
Odo  is  transmitted  to  us  by  the  monks  under  the 
character  of  a  man  of  piety  :  Dunftan  was  even  ca- 
nonized ;  and  is  one  of  thofe  numerous  faints  of  the 
fame  ftamp  who  difgrace  the  Romiih  calendar. 
Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Edwy  was  excommuni- 
cated %  and  purfued  with  unrelenting  vengeance ; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  freed  his 
enemies  from  all  farther  inquietude,  and  gave  Edgar 
peaceable  polfemon  of  the  government*. 


EDGAR. 


1 


HIS  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  fuch 
early  youth,  foon  difcovered  an  excellent  capa- 
city in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  j  and  his  reign  is 

x  Ofberne,  p.  84.     Gervafe,  p.  1645,  1646.  *  Chron.  Sax, 

p.  117.    Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  605.      Wallingford,  p.  544. 

z  Hoveden,  p.  425.    Ofberne,  p.  109.  a  Brompton,  p.  863. 

*  See  note  [BJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C  H  A  P.  one  of  the  molt  fortunate  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
ancient  Englifh  hiftory.  He  mowed  no  averfion  to 
war ;  he  made  the  wifeft  preparations  againft  in- 
vaders :  And  by  this  vigour  and  lorefight  he  was 
enabled,  without  any  danger  of  fuffering  infults,  to 
indulge  his  inclination  towards  peace,  and  to  employ 
himielf  in  fupporting  and  improving  the  internal 
government  or  his  kingdom.  He  maintained  a 
body  of  difciplined  troops ;  which  he  quartered  in 
the  north,  in  order  to  keep  the  mutinous  North- 
umbrians in  fubjection,  and  to  repel  the  inroads 
of  the  Scots.  He  built  and  fupported  a  powerful 
navy  ; ;  and  that  he  might  retain  the  feamen  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty,  and  always  prefent  a  formi- 
dable armament  to  his  enemies,  he  Rationed  three 
fquadrons  off  the  coaft,  and  ordered  them  to  make, 
from  time  to  time,  the  circuit  of  his  dominions*. 
The  foreign  Danes  dared  not  to  approach  a  country 
which  appeared  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence :  The 
domeftic  Danes  faw  inevitable  deftruction  to  be  the 
confequence  of  their  tumults  and  infurrections  :  The 
neighbouring  fovereigns,  the  king  of  Scotland,  the 
princes  of  Wales,  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  of  the  Ork- 
neys, and  even  of  Ireland c,  were  reduced  to  pay 
fubmiilion  to  fo  formidable  a  monarch.  He  carried 
his  fuperiority  to  a  great  height,  and  might  have 
excited  an  univerfal  combination  againft  him,  had 
not  his  power  been  fo  well  eftablifhed,  as  to  deprive 
his  enemies  of  all  hopes  of  making  it,  It  is  faida 
that  refiding  once  at  Cheiter,  and  having  purpoied 
to  go  by  water  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
he  obliged  eight  of  his  tributary  princes  to  row  him 
In  a  barge  upon  the  Dee d.  The  Englifh  hiilorians 
are  fond  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Kenneth  III. 
Icing  of  Scots,  among  the  number :  The  Scottim 
Jiiftorians  either  deny  the  fuel,  or  affert  that  their 

b  Higdep,  p.  ~-f>s>  *  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

c  Speil.  Cone,  p  4;;.  <l   W.  viaimef.lib.  2,  cap.  8.    Ilove- 
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king,  If  ever  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  vafTal  to  C  II  A  P. 
Edgar,  did  him  homage,  not  for  his  crown,  but  for 
the  dominions  which  he  held  in  England. 

But  the  chief  means  by  which  Edgar  maintained 
his  authority,  and  preferved  public  peace,  was  the 
paying  of  court  to  Dun/Ian  and  the  monks,  who  had 
at  firit  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  who,  by  their 
pretenfions  to  fuperior  fanctity  and  purity  of  man- 
ners, had  acquired  an  afcendant  over  the  people. 
He  favoured  their  fcheme  for  difpofleffing  the  Iecular 
canons  of  all  the  monasteries0;  he  beftowed  prefer- 
ment on  none  but  their  partifans  ;  he  allowed  Dun- 
Man  to  resign  the  fee  of  Worcefter  into  the  hands  of 
Ofwald,  one  of  his  creatures  ;  and  to  place  Ethel- 
wold,  another  of  them,  in  that  oi  Winchester  8 ;  he 
confulted  thefe  prelates  in  the  administration  of  all 
ecclefiaftical,  and  even  in  that  of  many  civil  affairs ; 
and  though  the  vigour  of  his  own  genius  prevented 
him  from  being  implicitly  guided  by  them,  the  king 
and  the  bilhops  found  fuch  advantages  in  their  mu- 
tual agreement,  that  they  always  acted  in  concert, 
and  united  their  influence  in  preferving  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

In  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  placing 
the  new  order  of  monks  in  all  the  convents,  Edgar 
fummoned  a  general  council  of  the  prelates  and  the 
heads  of  the-  religious  orders.  He  here  inveighed 
against  the  diifolute  lives  of  the  iecular  clergy ;  the 
final Inefs  of  their  tonfure,  which,  it  is  probable, 
maintained  no  longer  any  refemblance  to  the  crow  n 
of  thorns  ;  their  negligence  in  attending  the  exercife 
of  their  function;  their  mixing  with  the  laity  in  the 
pleafures  of  gaming,  hunting,  dancing,  and  iing- 
ing ;  and  their  openly  living  with  concubines,  by 
which  it  is  commonly  fuppoled  he  meant  their  wives. 

e  Chron.  Sax.  p.  117,  118.    W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.    Hoveden, 
p.  425,  426.     Oibcrne,  p.  112.  *  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 
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c  H  A  P.  He  then  turned  himfelf  to  Dunftan  the  primate  £ 
and  in  the  name  of  king  Edred,  whom  he  fuppofed 
to  look  down  from  heaven  with  indignation  againft 
all  thofe  enormities,  he  thus  addreffed  him :  "  It  is 
<:  you,  Dunftan,  by  whofe  advice  I  founded  mo- 
"  nafteries,  built  churches,  and  expended  my  trea- 
u  fure  in  the  fupport  of  religion  and  religious 
"  houfes.  You  were  my  counfellor  and  affiftant  in 
"  all  my  fchemes :  You  were  the  director  of  my 
<c  confcience  :  To  you  I  was  obedient  in  all  things. 
Cl  When  did  you  call  for  fupplies,  which  I  refufed 
*'  you?  Was  my  affiftance  ever  wanting  to  the 
"  poor  ?  Did  I  deny  fupport  and  eftablifhments  to 
"  the  clergy  and  the  convents  ?  Did  I  not  hearken 
"  to  your  inftructions,  who  told  me  that  thefe  cha- 
«  rides  were,  of  all  others,  the  rnofl  grateful  to  my 
<c  Maker,  and  fixed  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  fup- 
"  port  of  religion  ?  And  are  all  our  pious  endea- 
"  vours  now  fruftrated  by  the  diffolute  lives  of  the 
"  priefts  ?  Not  that  I  throw  any  blame  on  you : 
"  You  have  reafoned,  befought,  inculcated,  in- 
"  veighed :  But  it  now  behoves  you  to  ufe  fharper 
"  and  more  vigorous  remedies  ;  and  conjoining 
"  your  fpiritual  authority  with  the  civil  power,  to 
"  purge  effectually  the  temple  of  God  from  thieves 
"  and  intruders  h.5J  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  this 
harangue  had  the  defired  effect;  and  that,  when  the 
king  and  prelates  thus  concurred  with  the  popular 
prejudices,  it  was  not  long  before  the  monks  pre- 
vailed, and  eftablifhed  their  new  difcipline  in  almoffc 
all  the  convents. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  declamations  againft 
the  fecular  clergy  are,  both  here  and  in  ail  the  hif- 
torians,  conveyed  in  general  terms ;  and  as  that  or- 
der of  men  are  commonly  reflrained  by  the  decency 
of  their  character,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
complaints  againft  their  diffolute  manners  could  be 

h  Abbas  Rieval,  p.  360,  361.    Spell.  Cone  p.  476,  477>  478- 
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fo  unlverfally  juft  as  is  pretended.  It  is  more  pro-  chap. 
bable  that  the  monks  paid  court  to  the  populace  by  u' 
an  affected  auiterity  of  life ;  and  repreieming  the 
moft  innocent  liberties,  taken  by  the  other  clergy,  as 
great  and  unpardonable  enormities,  thereby  prepared 
the  way  for  the  encreafe  of  their  own  power  and  in- 
fluence. Edgar,  however,  like  a  true  politician, 
concurred  with  the  prevailing  party;  and  he  even 
indulged  them  in  pretentions,  which,  though  they 
might,  when  complied  with,  engage  the  monks  to 
fupport  royal  authority  during  his  own  reign,  proved 
afterwards  dangerous  to  his  fucceilbrs,  and  gave 
disturbance  to  the  whole  civil  power.  Ke  feconded 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  granting  to  fome 
monasteries  an  exemption  from  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion:  He  allowed  the  convents,  even  thofe  of  royal 
foundation,  to  ufurpthe  election  of  their  own  abbot: 
And  he  admitted  their  forgeries  of  ancient  charters, 
by  which,  from  the  pretended  grant  of  former  kings, 
they  afTumed  many  privileges  and  immunities '. 

These  merits  of  Edgar  have  procured  him  the 
highefl  panegyrics  from  the  monks ;  and  he  is  trans- 
mitted to  us,  not  only  under  the  character  of  a  con- 
fummate  ftatefinan  and  an  active  prince,  praifes  to 
which  he  feeins  to  have  been  juftly  entitled,  but  un- 
der that  of  a  great  faint  and  a  man  of  virtue.  But 
nothing  could  more  betray  both  his  hypocrify  in  in- 
veighing againft  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  fecular 
clergy,  and  the  interested  fpirit  of  his  partifans,  in 
bellowing  fuch  eulogies  on  his  piety,  than  the  ufual 
tenour  of  his  conduct,  which  was  licentious  to  the 
highefl  degree,  and  violated  every  law,  human  and 
divine.  Yet  thofe  very  monks,  who,  as  we  are 
told  by  Ingulf,  a  very  ancient  hiflorian,  had  no  idea 
of  any  moral  or  religious  merit,  except  chaftity  and 
obedience,  not  only  connived  at  his  enormities,  but 
loaded  him  with  the  greatest  praifes.     Hiflory,  how- 

i  Chron.  Snx.  p.  118.  W.  Malmef.  lib.  z,  cap.  8.   Seldeni  Spicileg* 
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CHAP,  ever,  has  preferved  fome  infiances  of  his  amours, 
from  which,  as  from  a  fpecimen,  we  may  form  a 
conjecture  of  the  reit. 

Edgar  broke  into  a  convent,  earned  ofFEditha, 
a  nun,  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on 
her  peribnk.  For  this  act  of  facrilege  he  was  repri- 
manded by  Dunftan;  and  that  he  might  reconcile 
himfelf  to  the  church,  he  was  obliged  not  to  fepa- 
rate  from  his  miilrefs,  but  to  abftain  from  wearing 
his  crown  during  feven  years,  and  to  deprive  himfelf" 
fo  long  of  that  vain  ornament ' :  A  punifhment  very 
unequal  to  that  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  un- 
fortunate Edwy,  who,  for  a  marriage  which  in  the 
ftricteit  fenfe  could  only  deferve  the  name  of  irregu- 
lar, was  expelled  his  kingdom,  faw  his  queen  treated 
with  hngular  barbarity,  was  loaded  with  calumnies, 
and  has  been  reprefented  to  us  under  the  molt  odious 
colours.  Such  is  the  afcendant  which  may  be  at- 
tained, by  hypocrify  and  cabal,   over  mankind  ! 

There  was  another  miftrefs  of  Edgar's,  with 
whom  he  firft  formed  a  connexion  bv  a  kind  of  ac- 
cident.  Pairing  one  day  by  Andover,  he  lodged  in 
the  houfe  of  a  nobleman,  whofe  daughter,  being  en- 
dowed with  all  the  graces  of  perfon  and  behaviour, 
enflamed  him  at  firft  fight  with  the  higheft  defire ; 
and  he  refolved  by  any  expedient  to  gratify  VU.  As 
he  had  not  leifure  to  employ  courtfhip  or  addrefs  for 
attaining  his  purpofe,  he  went  directly  to  her  mo- 
ther, declared  the  violence  of  his  parTion,  and  de- 
fired  that  the  young  lady  might  be  allowed  to  pals 
that  very  night  with  him.  The  mother  was  a  wo- 
man of  virtue,  and  determined  not  to  dilhonour  her 
daughter  and  her  family  by  compliance ;  but  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  impetuofity  of  the 
king's  temper,  me  thought  it  would  be  eafier,  as 
well  as  fafer,  to  deceive  than  refufe  him.  She 
feigned  therefore  a  fubmiinon  to  his  will;  but  fecretly 

fc  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.      Ofberne,  p.  3.      Diceto,   p.  477. 
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ordered  a  waiting-maid,  of  no  difagreeable  figure,  to  C  H  a  p. 
fteal  into  the  king's  bed,  after  all  the  company  n- 
mould  "be  retired  to  reft.  In  the  morning,  before 
day-break,  the  damfel,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions 
of  her  miftrefs,  offered  to  retire;  but  Edgar,  who 
had  no  referve  in  his  pleafures,  and  whofe  love  to 
his  bed-fellow  was  rather  enrlamed  by  enjoyment, 
refufed  his  confent,  and  employed  force  and  entrea- 
ties to  detain  her.  Elfleda  (for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  maid),  trufling  to  her  own  charms,  and  to  the 
love  with  which,  fhe  hoped,  me  had  now  infpired 
the  king,  made  probably  but  a  faint  refiftance  ;  and 
the  return  of  light  discovered  the  deceit  to  Edgar. 
He  had  patted  a  night  fo  much  to  his  Satisfaction, 
that  he  expreffed  no  difpleafure  with  the  old  lady  on 
account  of  her  fraud;  his  love  was  transferred  to 
Elfleda;  me  became  his  favourite  miftrefs ;  and 
maintained  her  afcendant  over  him  till  his  marriage 
with  Elfrida  '". 

The  circumftances  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady 
were  more  fingular  and  more  criminal.  Elfrida  was 
daughter  and  heir  of  Olgar,  earl  of  Devonfhire ;  and 
though  me  had  been  educated  in  the  country,  and  had 
never  appeared  at  court,  fhe  had  filled  all  England 
with  the  reputation  of  her  beauty.  Edgar  himfelf, 
who  was  indifferent  to  no  accounts  of  this  nature, 
found  his  curiofity  excited  by  the  frequent  panegyrics 
which  he  heard  of  Elfrida  ;  and  reflecting  on  her 
noble  birth,  he  refolved,  if  he  found  her  charms 
anfwerable  to  their  fame,  to  obtain  poffeftion  of  her 
on  honourable  terms.  He  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  earl  Athelwold,  his  favourite;  but  ufed  the 
precaution,  before  he  made  any  advances  to  her  pa- 
rents, to  order  that  nobleman,  on  fome  pretence,  to 
pay  them  a  vifit,  and  to  bring  him  a  certain  account 
of  the  beauty  of  their  daughter.  Athelwold,  when 
introduced  to  the  young  lady,  found  general  report 

03  W.  Malmef.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.     Higden,  p.  3$8, 
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C  ii  A  P.  to  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  truth ;  and  being  actuated 
**•       by  the  moft  vehement  love,  he  determined  to  facri- 
fice  to  his  new  paffion  his  fidelity  to  his  matter,  and 
to  the  truft  repofed  in  him.   He  returned  to  Edgar, 
and  told  him,  that  the  riches  alone,  and  high  qua- 
lity of  Eifrida,  had  been  the  ground  of  the  admira- 
tion paid  her,  and  that  her  charms,  far  from  being 
anywife  extraordinary,  would  have  been  overlooked 
in  a  woman  of  inferior  flation.     When  he  had,  by 
this  deceit,  diverted  the  king  from  his  purpofe,  he 
took  an  opportunity,  after  fome  interval,  of  turning 
again  the  converfation  on  Eifrida :    He  remarked, 
that  though  the  parentage  and  fortune  of  the  lady 
had  not  produced  on  him,  as  on  others,  any  illufion 
with  regard  to  her  beauty,  he  could  not  forbear  re- 
flecting that  fhe  would,  on  the  whole,  be  an  ad- 
vantageous match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth 
and  riches,  make  him  fufficient  compenfation  for  the 
homelinefs  of  her  perfon.     If  the  king,  therefore, 
gave  his  approbation,  he  was  determined  to  make 
propofals  in  his  own  behalf  to  the  earl  of  Devonfhire, 
and  doubted  not  to  obtain  his,  as  well  as  the  young 
lady's  confent  to  the  marriage.      Edgar,    pleafed 
with  an  expedient  for  eftablifhing  his  favourite's  for- 
tune, not  only  exhorted  him  to  execute  his  purpofe, 
but  forwarded  his  fuccefs  by  his  recommendations  to 
the  parents  of  Eifrida;  and  Athelwold  was  foon  made 
happy  in  the  ponenion  of  his  miftrefs.     Dreading, 
however,  the  detection  of  the  artifice,  he  employed 
every  pretence  for  detaining  Eifrida  in  the  country, 
and  for  keeping  her  at  a  diitance  from  Edgar. 

The  violent  paffion  of  Athelwold  had  rendered 
him  blind  to  the  neceflary  confequences  which  muft 
attend  his  conduct,  and  the  advantages  which  the 
numerous  enemies  that  always  purfue  a  royal  favour- 
ite, would,  by  its  means,  be  able  to  make  againffc 
him.  Edgar  was  foon  informed  of  the  truth  ;  but 
before  he  would  execute  vengeance  on  Athelwold's 
treachery,  he  refolved  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with  his 
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own  eyes  of  the  certainty  and  full  extent  of  his  guilt,  chap. 
He  told  him,  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  a  vifit  in  *I# 
his  caftle,  and  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
his  new- married  wife ;  and  Athelwold,  as  he  could 
not  refufe  the  honour,  only  craved  leave  to  go  before 
him  a  few  hours,  that  he  might  the  better  prepare 
every  thing  for  his  reception.  He  then  difcovered 
the  whole  matter  toElfrida;  and  begged  her,  if  me 
had  any  regard  either  to  her  own  honour  or  his  life, 
to  conceal  from  Edgar,  by  every  circiimftance  of 
drefs  and  behaviour,  that  fatal  beauty  which  had 
feduced  him  from  fidelity  to  his  friend,  and  had  be- 
trayed him  into  fo  many  falfehoods.  Eifrida  pro- 
mised compliance,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
her  intentions.  She  deemed  herfelf  little  beholden 
to  Athelwold  for  a  pafHon  which  had  deprived  her 
of  a  crown;  and  knowing  the  force  of  her  own 
charms,  me  did  not  defpair  even  yet  of  reaching 
that  dignity,  of  which  her  hufband's  artifice  had  be- 
reaved her.  She  appeared  before  the  king  with  all 
the  advantages  which  the  richeft  attire  and  the  mod 
engaging  airs  could  beflow  upon  her,  and  me  ex- 
cited at  once  in  his  bofom  the  higheft  love  towards 
herfelf,  and  the  mod  furious  defire  of  revenge 
againft  her  hufband.  He  knew,  however,  to  dif- 
femble  thefe  pafhons ;  and  feducing  Athelwold  into 
a  wood,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  he  (tabbed  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  foon  after  publicly  efpoufed 
Eifrida  \ 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  this  reiVn, 
we  mufl  mention  two  circumflances,  which  are  re- 
marked by  hiflorians.  The  reputation  of  Edgar- 
allured  a  great  number  of  foreigners  to  vifit  his 
court;  and  he  gave  them  encouyagement  to  fettle 
in  England  °.  We  are  told  that  they  imported  all 
the  vices  of  their  refpe&ive  countries,  and  contri- 

n  W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.    Hoveden,  p.  426.  Bromnton,  p.  865, 
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CHAP,  buted  to  corrupt  the  fimple  manners  of  the  natives p: 
But  as  this  fimplicity  of  manners,  fo  highly  and 
often  fo  injudicioufly  extolled,  did  not  preferve  them 
from  barbarity  and  treachery,  the  greateft  of  all 
vices,  and  the  moft  incident  to  a  rude  uncultivated 
people,  we  ought  perhaps  to  deem  their  acquaintance 
with  foreigners  rather  an  advantage;  as  it  tended  to 
enlarge  their  views,  and  to  cure  them  of  thofe  illiberal 
prej  udices  and  ruitic  manners  to  which  iilanders  are 
often  fubject. 

Another  remarkable  incident  of  this  reign  was 
the  extirpation  of  wolves  from  England.  This  ad- 
vantage was  attained  by  the  induflrious  policy  of  Ed- 
gar. He  took  great  pains  in  hunting  and  purfuing 
thofe  ravenous  animals;  and  when  he  found  that  all 
that  efcaped  him  had  taken  fhelter  in  the  mountains 
and  forefts  of  Wales,  he  changed  the  tribute  of  mo- 
ney impofed  on  the  Welfh  princes  by  Athelitan,  his 
predeceifor%  into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hun- 
dred heads  of  wolves;  which  produced  fuch  dili- 
gence in  hunting  them,  that  the  animal  has  been  no 
more  feen  in  this  ifland. 

Edgar  died,  after  a  reign  of  fixteen  years,  and 
in  the  thirty-third  of  his  age.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Edward,  whom  he  had  by  his  firfl  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  earl  Ordmer. 

EDWARD  the  Martyr. 

HP  HE  fucceffion  of  this  prince,  who  was  only  fif- 
teen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  did  not 
take  place  without  much  difficulty  and  oppofition, 
Eifrida,  his  ftep-mother,  had  a  fon,  Ethelred,  feven 
years  old,  whom  fhe  attempted  to  raife  to  the 
throne;  She  affirmed,  that  h'dgar's  marriage  with  the 
mother  of  Edward  was  expofed  to  infuperable  ob- 
jections ;  and  as  fhe  had  poilelfed  great  credit  with 

v  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  1  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  6. 
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her  hufband,  fhe  had  found  means  to  acquire  parti-  C  H  A  p. 
fans,  who  feconded  all  her  pretenfions.  But  the  ^ 
title  of  Edward  was  fupported  by  many  advantages. 
He  was  appointed  fucceflbr  by  the  will  of  his  fa- 
ther': He  was  approaching  to  man's  eftate,  and 
might  foon  be  able  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
reins  of  government:  The  principal  nobility,  dread- 
ing the  imperious  temper  of  Elfrida,  were  averfe  to 
her  ion's  government,  which  mult  enlarge  her  au- 
thority, and  probably  put  her  in  pofTellion  of  the 
regency :  Above  all,  Dunftan,  whofe  character  of 
fanctity  had  given  him  the  higheft  credit  with  the 
people,  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Edward,  over 
whom  he  had  already  acquired  a  great  ascendant s; 
and  he  was  determined  to  execute  the  will  of  Edgar 
in  his  favour.  To  cut  off  all  oppofite  pretenfions, 
Dunftan  refolutely  anointed  and  crowned  the  young 
prince  at  Kingfton  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  with- 
out farther  diipute,  fubmitted  to  him '. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  Dunftan  and  the 
monks,  to  place  on  the  throne  a  king  favourable  to 
their  caufe :  The  fecular  clergy  had  it  ill  partifans  in 
England,  who  wilhed  to  fupport  them  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  convents,  and  of*  the  ecclefiafticai  au- 
thority. On  the  firft  intelligence  of  Edgar's  death, 
Alfere,  duke  of  Mercia,  expelled  the  new  orders  of 
monks  from  all  the  monafteries  which  lay  within  his 
jurisdiction u;  but  Elfwin,  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  and 
Brithnot,  duke  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  protected  them 
within  their  territories,  and  infilled  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  laws  enacted  in  their  favour.  In 
order  to  fettle  this  controverfy,  there  were  fummoned 
feveral  fynods,  which,  according  to  the  practice  of 
thofe  times,  confided  partly  of  ecclefiafticai  mem- 
bers, partly  of  the  lay  nobility.     The  monks  were 

r  Horedeo,  p.  427.    Eadmer,  p.  3.  »  Eadn-ier,  ex.  edit.  StU 

deni,  p.  3.  r  W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.     Hoveden,  p.  427, 

Oibtme,  p.  113.  u  Chron.  Sax.  p.  123.    W.  Malmef.  lib.  ^ 

«ap.  j,  Hoveden, p.  427.  Brorepton,  p.  870.  Hoi\  Wigorn,  p  637. 
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CHAP,  able  to  prevail  in  thefe  aflemblies ;  though,  as  it 
appears,  contrary  to  the  fecret  wifhes,  if  not  the  de- 
clared inclination,  of  the  leading  men  in  the  na* 
tion  w:  They  had  more  invention  in  forging  miracles 
to  fupport  their  caufe;  or  having  been  fo  fortunate 
as  to  obtain,  by  their  pretended  aufterities,  the 
character  of  piety,  their  miracles  were  more  cre- 
dited by  the  populace. 

In  one  fynod,  Dunftan,  finding  the  majority  of 
votes  againft  him,  rofe  up,  and  informed  the  audi- 
ence, that  he  had  that  inliant  received  an  immediate 
revelation  in  behalf  of  the  monks:  The  affembly 
was  fo  aftoniihed  at  this  intelligence,  or  probably  fo 
overawed  by  the  populace,  that  they  proceeded  no 
farther  in  their  deliberations.  In  another  fynod,  a 
voice  iffued  from  the  crucifix,  and  informed  the 
members,  that  the  eftablimment  of  the  monks  was 
founded  on  the  will  of  heaven,  and  could  not  be  op- 
pofed  without  impiety x.  But  the  miracle  performed 
in  the  third  fynod  was  ftill  more  alarming  :  The  floor 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  affembly  met  funk  of  a  fud- 
den,  and  a  great  number  of  the  members  were  ei- 
ther bruifed  or  killed  by  the  fall.  It  was  remarked, 
that  Dunftan  had  that  day  prevented  the  king  from 
attending  the  fynod,  and  that  the  beam,  on  which 
his.  own  chair  {food,  was  the  only  one  that  did  not 
link  under  the  weight  of  the  affembly  > :  But  thefe 
circumflances,  inftead  of  begetting  any  fufpicion  of 
contrivance,  were  regarded  as  the  fureft  proof  of  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  Providence,  in  behalf  of 
thofe  favourites  of  heaven. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  his  acceflion,  and 
there  palled  nothing  memorable  during  his  reign. 

w  W.  Maimed  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  *  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

Ofberne,  p.  112.  Gervafe,  p.  164".  Brompton,  p.  87c.  Higden, 
p.  269.  y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  124.     W.  Malmei".  lib.  z,  cap.  9. 

Hoveden,  p.  427.  H.  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  357.  Gervafe,  p.  1647* 
Brompton,  p.  870.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  607.  Higden,  p.  269.  Chron. 
Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  29. 
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His  death  alone  was  memorable  and  tragical z.  This  c  11  A  P. 
young  prince  was  endowed  with  the  mofl  amiable 
innocence  of  manners ;  and  as  his  own  intentions 
xvere  always  pure,  he  was  incapable  of  entertaining 
any  fufpicion  againft  others.  Though  his  flep- 
mother  had  oppofed  his  fucceilion,  and  had  raifed  a 
party  in  favour  of  her  own  fon,  he  always  mowed 
her  marks  of  regard,  and  even  exprefied,  on  all 
occafions,  the  molt  tender  affeclion  towards  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorfetfhire;  and 
being  led  by  the  chafe  near  Corfe-caftle,  where 
Elfrida  refided,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying 
her  a  viiit,  unattended  by  any  of  his  retinue,  and  he 
thereby  prefented  her  with  the  opportunity  which 
(he  had  long  wimed  for.  After  he  had  mounted 
his  horfe,  he  defiled  fome  liquor  to  be  brought  him: 
While  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  a  fervant 
of  Elfrida  approached  him,  and  gave  him  a  dab  be- 
hind. The  prince,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  put 
fpurs  to  his  horfe;  but  becoming  faint  by  lofs  of 
blood,  he  fell  from  the  faddle,  his  foot  ftuck  in  the 
ftirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  along  by  his  unruly 
horfe  till  he  expired.  Being  tracked  by  the  blood, 
his  body  was  found,  and  was  privately  interred  at 
Wareham  by  his  fervants. 

The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with 
his  tragical  death,  begat  fuch  companion  among: the 
people,  that  they  believed  miracles  to  be  wrought 
at  his  tomb ;  and  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
martyr,  though  bis  murder  had  no  connexion  with 
any  religious  principle  or  opinion.  Elfrida  built 
monafteries,  and  performed  many  penances,  in  or- 
der to  atone  for  her  guilt;  but  could  never,  by  all 
her  hypocrify  or  remorfes,  recover  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public,  though  fo  eafily  deluded  in  thofe  ig- 
norant ages. 

z  Chron.  fax.  p.  124. 
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CHAP.     III. 


C  H  A  P 
III. 


Ethelred Settlement  of  the  Normans—— Edmund 

Ironfide Canute Harold  Harefoot Har- 

di Canute Edward  the  Confejfor— Harold. 

ETHELRED. 

THE  freedom  which  England  had  fo  long  en- 
joyed from  the  depredations  of  the  Danes, 
feems  to  have  proceeded,  partly  from  the  eftablifh- 
ments  which  that  piratical  nation  had  obtained  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  which  employed  all  their 
fuperfluous  hands  to  people  and  maintain  them ; 
partly  from  the  vigour  and  warlike  fpirit  of  a  long 
race  of  Englifh  princes,  who  preferred  the  kingdom 
in  a  pofture  of  defence  by  fea  and  land,  and  either 
prevented  or  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  invaders. 
But  a  new  generation  of  men  being  now  fprung  up 
in  the  northern  regions,  who  could  no  longer  dii- 
burthen  themfelves  on  Normandy ;  the  Englifh  had 
reafon  to  dread  that  the  Danes  would  again  vifit  an 
jfland  to  which  they  were  invited,  both  by  the  me- 
mory of  their  pad  iucceiTes,  and  by  the  expectation 
of  ailiftance  from  their  countrymen,  who,  though 
long  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom,  were  not  yet  tho- 
roughly incorporated  with  the  natives,  nor  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  their  inveterate  habits  of  war  and 
depredation.  And  as  the  reigning  prince  was  a 
minor,  and  even  when  he  attained  to  man's  eflate, 
never  difcovered  either  courage  or  capacity  fufficient 
to  govern  his  own  fubjecls,  much  lefs  to  repel  a 
formidable  enemy,  the  people  might  juftly  apprehend 
the  word  calamities  from  fo  danoerous  a  crifis. 

O 

The  Danes,  before  they  durft  attempt  any  im- 
portant enterprise  againfl  England,  made  an  incon- 
siderable 
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fiderable  defcent  by  way  of  trial;  and  having  landed  c  H  A  p. 
from  feven  veffels  near  Southampton,  they  ravaged 
the  country,  enriched  themfelves  by  fpoil,  and  de- 
parted with  impunity.  Six  years  after,  they  made 
a  like  attempt  in  the  weft,  and  met  with  like  fuc- 
cefs.  The  invaders,  having  now  found  affairs  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  they  for- 
merly appeared,  encouraged  their  countrymen  to 
affemble  a  greater  force,  and  to  hope  for  more  con- 
fiderable  advantages.  They  landed  in  Effex,  under  99 1< 
the  command  of  two  leaders;  and  having  defeated 
and  flain  at  Maldon,  Brithnot,  duke  of  that  county, 
who  ventured,  with  a  fmall  body,  to  attack  them, 
they  fpread  their  devaluations  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  In  this  extremity,  Ethelred,  to 
whom  hiftorians  give  the  epithet  of  the  Unready, 
inftead  of  roufmg  his  people  to  defend  with  courage 
their  honour  and  their  property,  hearkened  to  the 
advice  of  Siricius,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which 
was  feconded  by  many  of  the  degenerate  nobility ; 
and  paying  the  enemy  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  he  bribed  them  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
This  fhameful  expedient  was  attended  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  might  be  expected.  The  Danes  next 
year  appeared  off  the  eaftern  coaft,  in  hopes  of  fub- 
duing  a  people  who  defended  themfelves  by  their 
money,  which  invited  affailants,  inftead  of  their 
arms,  which  repelled  them.  But  the  Englifh,  fen- 
fible  of  their  folly,  had,  in  the  interval,  affembled 
in  a  great  council,  and  had  determined  to  collect  at 
London  a  fleet  able  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy a ; 
though  that  judicious  meafure  failed  of  fuccefs,  from 
the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke  of  Mercia,  whole  name 
is  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that  age,  by  the  cala- 
mities which  his  repeated  perfidy  brought  upon  his 
country.  This  nobleman  had,  in  983,  fucceeded 
to  his  father,  Alfere,  in  that  extenfive  command ; 

a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  126. 
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c  H  A  P.  5ut  being  deprived  of  it  two  years  after,  and  ba- 
,__  _  ,  niihed  the  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  all 
his  intrigue,  and  all  his  power,  which  was  too  great 
for  a  fubject,  to  be  reftored  to  his  country,  and  re- 
instated in  his  authority.  Having  had  experience 
of  the  credit  and  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  he 
thenceforth  trufted  for  fecurity,  not  to  his  fervices, 
or  to  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  to  the 
influence  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  vaffals,  and 
to  the  public  calamities,  which  he  thought  muff, 
in  every  revolution,  render  his  affiitance  neceffary. 
Having  fixed  this  refolution,  he  determined  to  pre- 
vent all  fuch  fucceffes  as  might  eflablifh  the  roval 
authority,  or  render  his  own  fituation  dependent  or 
precarious.  As  the  Englifh  had  formed  the  plan  of 
furrouncing  and  deftroying  the  Daniih  fleet  in  har- 
bour, he  privately  informed  the  enemy  of  their 
danger;  and  when  they  put  to  lea.  in  confequence 
of  this  intelligence,  he  deferted  to  them,  with  the 
fquadron  under  his  command,  the  night  before 
the  engagement,  and  thereby  difappointed  all 
the  efforts  of  his  countrymen5.  Lthelred,  en- 
raged at  his  perfidy,  leized  his  fon  Alfgar,  and 
ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out c.  But  fuch  was 
the  power  of  Alfric,  -that  he  again  forced  him- 
felf  into  authority;  and  though  he  had  given  this 
fpecimen  of  his  character,  and  received  this  grievous 
provocation,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  entruft  him 
anew  with  the  government  of  Mercia.  This  conduct 
of  the  court,  which  in  all  its  circumft ances  is  fo  bar- 
barous, weak,  and  imprudent,  both  merited  and 
prognosticated  the  moil  grievous  calamities. 
99 .;.  The  northern  invaders,  now  well  acquainted  with 

the  defencelefs  condition  of  England,  made  a  power- 
ful deicent  under  the  command  of  Sweyn  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Olave  king  of  Norway;  and  failing 
up  the  Humber,  fpread  on  all  fides  their  deftructive 

^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  117.     W.Malm.  p.  62.     Iligucn,  p.  270. 
c  Chron.  vSa>:.  p.  iatf.    W.  Malm.  p.  62. 
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ravages.     Lindefev  was  laid  wafte ;   Banbury  v 

deftroyed ;  and  all  the  Northumbrians,  though 
moftly  of  Danim  dcfcent,  were  ccnflrained  either  to 
join  the  invaders,  or  to  furler  under  their  depreda- 
tions. A  powerful  army  was  affembled  to  oppofe 
the  Danes,  and  a  general  action  enfucd;  but  the 
Englifh  were  deferted  in  the  battle,  from  the  cow- 
ardice or  treachery  of  their  three  leaders,  all  of  them 
men  of  Danim  race,  Frena,  Frithegift,  and  God- 
win, who  gave  the  example  of  a  fhameful  flight  to 
the  troops  under  their  command. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  and  Mill  more  by 
the  contempt  which  it  infpired  for  their  enemy,  the 
pirates  ventured  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  kingdom; 
and  entering  the  Thames  in  ninetv-four  veiled,  laid 
fiege  to  London,  and  threatened  it  with  total  de- 
ftruction.  But  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  the  danger, 
and  firmly  united  among  themfelves,  made  a  bolder 
defence  than  the  cowardice  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try gave  the  invaders  reafon  to  apprehend;  and  the 
befiegers,  after  flittering  the  greatefl  hardships, 
were  finally  fruftrated  in  their  attempt.  In  order  to 
revenge  themfelves,  they  laid  wafte  Effex,  SufTfex, 
and  Hampfhire  ;  and  having  there  procured  horfes, 
they  were  thereby  enabled  to  fpread,  through  the 
more  inland  counties,  the  fury  of  their  depredations. 
In  this  extremity,  Ethelred  and  his  nobles  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  former  expedient;  and  fending  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  two  northern  kings,  they  promifed 
them  fubfiftence  and  tribute,  on  condition  they 
would,  for  the  prefent,  put  an  end  to  their  ravages, 
and  foon  after  depart  the  kingdom.  Sweyn  and 
Olave  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  peaceably  took  up 
their  quarters  at  Southampton,  where  the  fum  of 
fixteenthoufand  pounds  was  paid  to  them.  Olave  even 
made  a  journey  to  Andover,  where  Ethelred  refided; 
and  he  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the 
Englifh  bifhops,  as  well  as  many  rich  prefents  from 
the  king.  He  herejpromifed  that  he  would  never 
K  1  mors 
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CHAP,  more  infeft  the  Englifh  territories ;  and  he  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  engagement.  This  prince  receives  the 
appellation  of  St.  Olave  from  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  general  prefumption  which 
lies  either  againft  the  underftandiiig  or  morals  of 
every  one  who  in  thofe  ignorant  ages  was  dignified 
with  that  title,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  me- 
rit and  of  virtue.  Sweyn,  though  lefs  fcrupulous 
than  Olave,  was  conflrained,  upon  the  departure  of 
the  Norwegian  prince,  to  evacuate  alfo  the  kingr 
dom  with  all  his  followers. 

$97*  This  compofition  brought  only  a  fhort  interval 
to  the  miferies  of  the  Englifh.  The  Danifh  pirates 
appeared  foon  after  in  the  Severne;  and  having  com- 
mitted fpoil  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Cornwal  and 
Devonmire,  they  failed  round  to  the  fouth  coafl, 
and  entering  the  Tamar,  completed  the  devaftation 
of  thefe  two  counties.  They  then  returned  to  the 
Briftol-channel ;  and  penetrating  into  the  country 
by  the  Avon,  fpread  themfelves  over  all  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  carried  fire  and  fword  even  into  Dor- 

#98.  fetfhire.  They  next  changed  the  feat  of  war;  and 
after  ravaging  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  they  entered  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rochefter, 
where  they  defeated  the  Kentifh-men  in  a  pitched 
battle.  After  this  victory,  the  whole  province  of 
Kent  was  made  a  fcene  of  flaughter,  fire,  and  de- 
vaflation. The  extremity  of  thefe  miferies  forced 
the  Englifh  into  counfels  for  common  defence  both 
by  fea  and  land ;  but  the  weaknefs  of  the  king,  the 
divifions  among  the  nobility,  the  treachery  of  fome, 
the  cowardice  of  others,  the  want  of  concert  in  all, 
fruftrated  every  endeavour  :  Their  fleets  and  armies 
either  came  too  late  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  were 
repulfed  with  difhonour;  and  the  people  were  thus 
equally  ruined  by  refifhance  or  by  fubmifhon.  The 
Englifh,  therefore,  deftitute  both  of  prudence  and 
unanimity  in  council,  of  courage  and  conduct  in  the 
field,    had  recourfe    to    the  fame  weak  expedient 

which 
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which  by  experience  they  had  already  found  fo  in-  C  H  A  p. 
effectual :  They  offered  the  Danes  to  buy  peace,  by  Ui' 
paying  them  a  large  fum  of  money.  Thefe  ravagers 
role  continually  in  their  demands;  and  now  required 
the  payment  of  24,000  pounds,  to  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  were  fo  mean  and  imprudent  as  to  fubmit*. 
The  departure  of  the  Danes  procured  them  another 
fhort  interval  of  repofe,  which  they  enjoyed  as  if  it 
were  to  be  perpetual,  without  making  any  effectual 
preparations  for  a  more  vigorous  refinance  upon  the 
next  return  of  the  enemy. 

Besides  receiving  this  fum,  the  Danes  were  en- 
gaged  by  another  motive  to  depart  a  kingdom  which 
appeared  fo  little  in  a  fituation  to  refill  their  efforts: 
They  were  invited  over  by  their  countrymen  in  Nor- 
mandy, who  at  this  time  were  hard  preffed  by  the 
arms  of  Robert  king  of  France,  and  who  found  it 
difficult  to   defend  the  fettlement  which,  with  fo 
much  advantage  to  themfelves  and  glory  to  their  na- 
tion, they  had  made  in  that  country.     It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  Ethelred,  obferving  the  clofe  connexions 
thus  maintained  among  all  the  Danes,  however  di- 
vided in  government  or  fituation,  was   defirous  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people : 
For  this  purpofe,  being  now  a  widower,  he  made 
his  addreffes  to  Emma,  filler  to  Richard  II.  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  he  foon  fucceeded  in  his  negoci- 
ation.    The  princefs  came  over  this  year  to  England,      icci. 
and  was  married  to  Ethelred  b. 

In  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  Settlement 
century,  when  the  north,  not  yet  exhaufted  by  that  oftne^T°rr 
multitude  of  people,  or  rather  nations,  which  (he 
had  fucceffively  emitted,  fent  forth  a  new  race,  not 
of  conquerors,  as  before,  but  of  pirates  and  ra- 
vagers, who  infefled  the  countries  poffeffed  by  her 
once  warlike  fons;  lived  Rollo,  a  petty  prince  or 
chieftain  of  Denmark,  whofe  valour  and  abilities 

3  Hoveden,  p.  429.     Chron.  Mailr.  p.  153.  b  H.  Hunt. 

p.  259'    Higden,  p. 471. 
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CHAP,  foon  engaged  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.    He 


was  expofed  in  his  youth  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  king 


of  Denmark,  who  attacked  his  fmali  but  independ- 
ent principality  ;  and  who,  being  foiled  in  every 
affault,  had  recourfe  at  laft  to  perfidy  for  effecting 
his  purpofe,  which  he  had  often  attempted  in  vaiu 
by  force  of  arms c:  He  lulled  Rollo  into  fecurity  by 
an  infidious  peace ;  and  falling  fuddenly  upon  him, 
murdered  his  brother  and  his  braveft  officers,  and 
forced  him  to  fly  for  fafety  into  Scandinavia.  Here 
many  of  his  ancient  fubjects,  induced  partly  by  af- 
fection to  their  prince,  partly  by  the  oppreflions  of 
the  Danifh  monarch,  ranged  themfelves  under  his 
ftandard,  and  offered  to  lollow  him  in  every  enter- 
pfife.  Rollo,  inflead  of  attempting  to  recover  his 
paternal  dominions,  where  he  rauft  expect  a  vigor- 
ous refiflance  from  the  Danes,  determined  to  pur- 
fue  an  eafier  but  more  important  undertaking,  and 
to  make  his  fortune,  in  imitation  of  his  country- 
men, by  pillaging  the  richer  and  more  fouthern 
coafts  of  Europe.  He  collected  a  body  of  troops, 
which,  like  that  of  all  thofe  ravagers,  was  compoied 
of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frifians,  Danes,  and  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations,  who,  being  accuftomed  to 
a  roving  unfettled  life,  took  delight  in  nothing  but 
war  and  plunder.  His  reputation  brought  him  af- 
fociates  from  all  quarters ;  and  a  vifion,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  fleep,  and 
which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it,  prog- 
nofticated  the  greatest,  fucceffes,  proved  alfo  a  power- 
ful incentive  with  thofe  ignorant  and  fuperftitious 
people d. 

The  firfl  attempt  made  by  Rollo  was  on  England, 
near  the  end  of  Alfred's  reign;  when  that  great  mo- 
narch, having  fettled  Guthrum  and  his  followers  in 
Eaft-Anglia,  and  others  of  thofe  freebooters  in 
Northumberland,  and  having  reftored  peace  to  his 

c  Dudo,  ex  edit.  Duchefne,  p.  70,  71.      Gul.  GemeticenL:,  lib.  2. 
tap.  z,  3.        <i  Dudo,  p.  71.    Gul.  Gem.  in  epift.ad  Gul.  Conq. 
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harafled  country,  had  eftablifhed  the  moft  excellent  chap, 
military  as  well  as  civil  institutions  among  the  Eng-  m- 
lifh.  The  prudent  Dane,  finding  that  no  advantages 
could  be  gained  over  fuch  a  people,  governed  by 
fuch  a  prince,  foon  turned  his  enterprifes  againit 
France,  which  he  found  more  expofed  to  his  in- 
roads c;  and  during  the  reigns  of  Eudes,  an  ufurper, 
and  of  Charles  the  Simple,  a  weak  prince,  he  com- 
mitted the  mod  destructive  ravages  both  on  the  in- 
land and  maritime  provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The 
French,  having  no  means  of  defence  againit  a 
leader,  who  united  all  the  valour  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  policy  of  more  civilized  nations,  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  expedient  practifed  by  Al- 
fred, and  to  offer  the  invaders  a  iettlement  in  fome 
of  thofe  provinces  which  they  had  depopulated  by 
their  arms  . 

The  reafon  why  the  Danes  for  many  years  pur- 
fued  meafures  fo  different  from  thofe  which  had  been 
embraced  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Bur- 
gundians,  Lombards,  and  other  northern  con- 
querors, was  the  great  difference  in  the  method  of 
attack  which  was  practifed  by  thefe  feveral  nations, 
and  to  which  the  nature  of  their  respective  fitua- 
tions  neceffarily  confined  them.  The  latter  tribes, 
living  in  an  inland  country,  made  incurfions  by  land 
upon  the  Roman  empire;  and  when  they  entered 
far  into  the  frontiers,  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
along  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  whom 
they  had  no  hopes  of  foon  revisiting,  and  who  could 
not  otherwife  participate  of  their  plunder.  This 
circumstance  quickly  made  them  think  of  forcing  a 
fettlement  in  the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun ; 
and  thefe  barbarians,  fpreading  themfelves  over  the 
country,  found  an  interest  in  protecting  the  property 
and  industry  of  the  people  whom  they  had  fubdued. 
£ut  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  invited  by  their 

«  Gul.  Gemet,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  f  Dudo,  p.  82. 
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chap,  maritime  fituation,  and  obliged  to  maintain  them- 
felves  in  their  uncultivated  country  by  fifhing,  had 
acquired  fome  experience  of  navigation;  and  in  their 
military  excurfions  purfued  the  method  practifed 
againft  the  Roman  empire  by  the  more  early  Saxons : 
They  made  defcents  in  fmall  bodies  from  their  fhips, 
or  rather  boats,  and  ravaging  the  coafts,  returned 
with  the  booty  to  their  families,  whom  they  could 
not  conveniently  carry  along  with  them  in  thofe  ha- 
zardous enterprifes.  But  when  they  encreafed  their 
armaments,  made  incurfions  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, and  found  it  fafe  to  remain  longer  in  the  midft 
of  the  enfeebled  enemy,  they  had  been  accuftomed 
to  crowd  their  vefiels  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  having  no  longer  any  temptation  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  they  willingly  embraced  an  op- 
portunity of  fettling  in  the  warm  climates  and  cul- 
tivated fields  of  the  fouth. 

Affairs  were  in  this  fituation  with  Rollo  and  his 
followers,  when  Charles  propofed  to  relinquifh  to 
them  part  of  the  province  formerly  called  Neuftria, 
and  to  purchafe  peace  on  thefe  hard  conditions. 
After  all  the  terms  were  fully  fettled,  there  appeared 
only  one  circumftance  fhocking  to  the  haughty  Dane: 
He  was  required  to  do  homage  to  Charles  for  this 
province,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  that  humiliating 
pofture  impofed  on  vaflals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal 
taw.  He  long  refufed  to  fubmit  to  this  indignity  ; 
but  being  unwilling  to  lofe  fuch  important  advan- 
tages for  a  mere  ceremony,  he  made  a  facrifice  of 
his  pride  to  his  intereft,  and  acknowledged  himfelf, 
in  form,  the  vaflfal  of  the  French  monarch5.  Charles 
gave  him  his  daughter  Gifla  in  marriage;  and,  that 
he  might  bind  him  fader  to  his  interefts,  made  him 
a  donation  of  a  confiderable  territory,  befides  that 
which  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  him  by  his  fti- 
pulations.     When  fome  of  the  French  nobles  in- 

*  Vpod.  Neuft.  p.  417. 
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formed  him,  that,  in  return  for  fo  generous  a  pre-  c 
fent,  it  was  expected  that  he  mould  throw  himfelf  at 
the  king's  feet,  and  make  fuitable  acknowledgments 
for  his  bounty;  Rollo  replied,  that  he  would  rather 
decline  the  prefent;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty 
they  could  perfuade  him  to  make  that  compliment 
by  one  of  his  captains.  The  Dane,  commiflioned 
for  this  purpofe,  full  of  indignation  at  the  order, 
and  defpifing  fo  unwarlike  a  prince,  caught  Charles 
by  the  foot,  and  pretending  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth, 
that  he  might  kifs  it,  overthrew  him  before  all  his 
courtiers.  The  French,  fenfible  of  their  prefent 
weaknefs,  found  it  prudent  to  overlook  this  infulth. 

Rollo,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
was  tired  of  wars  and  depredations,  applied  himfelf, 
with  mature  counfels,  to  the  fettlement  of  his  new- 
acquired  territory,  which  was  thenceforth  called 
Normandy;  and  he  parcelled  it  out  among  his  cap- 
tains and  followers.  He  followed,  in  this  partition, 
the  cuftoms  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
verfally  eftablifhed  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  fuited  the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  that  age.  He  treated  the  French  fubjects,  who 
fubmitted  to  him,  with  mildnefs  and  juftice;  he  re- 
claimed his  ancient  followers  from  their  ferocious 
violence;  he  eftablifhed  law  and  order  throughout 
his  ftate;  and  after  a  life  fpent  in  tumults  and  ra- 
vages, he  died  peaceably  in  a  good  old  age,  and 
left  his  dominions  to  his  pofterity*. 

William  I.  who  fucceeded  him,  governed  the 
dutchy  twenty-five  years ;  and,  during  that  time, 
the  Normans  were  thoroughly  intermingled  with 
the  French,  had  acquired  their  language,  had  imi- 
tated their  manners,  and  had  made  fuch  progrefs. 
towards  cultivation,  that,  on  the  death  of  William., 
his  fon  Richard,  though  a  minor k,  inherited  his  do- 
minions: A  fure  proof  that  the  Normans  were  al- 

h  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  2.  cap.  17.  i  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  2.  cap.  19. 

20,  iu       k  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  459.  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  4.  cap.  u 
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CHAP,  ready  fomewhat  advanced  in  civility,  and  that  their 
government  could  now  refl  fecure  on  its  laws  and 
civil  inititutions,  and  was  not  wholly  fuftained  by 
the  abilities  of  the  fovereign.  Richard,  after  a  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  year  996 ';  which  was 
eighty-five  years  after  the  firit  eftablifhment  of  the 
Normans  in  France.  This  was  the  duke  who  gave 
his  filter  Emma  in  marriage  to  Ethelred  king  of 
England,  and  who  thereby  formed  connections  with 
a  country  which  his  posterity  was  fo  foon  after  def- 
tined  to  fubdue. 

The  Danes  had  been  eltabiimed  during  a  longer 
period  in  England  than  in  France;  and  though  the 
fimilarity  of  their  original  language  to  that  of  the 
Saxons,  invited  them  to  a  more  early  coalition  with 
the  natives,  they  had  hitherto  found  fo  little  example 
of  civilized  manners  among  the  Englim,  that  they 
retained  all  their  ancient  ferocity,  and  valued  them- 
felves  only  on  their  national  character  of  military 
bravery.  The  recent  as  well  as  more  ancient 
atchievements  of  their  countrymen,  tended  to  fup- 
port  this  idea;  and  the  Englim  princes,  particularly 
Athelftan  and  Edgar,  fenfible  of  that  ftrperiority, 
had  been  accuftomed  to  keep  in  pay  bodies  of  Daniih 
troops,  who  were  quartered  about  the  country,  and. 
committed  many  violences  upon  the  inhabitants. 
Ihefe  mercenaries  had  attained  to  fuch  a  height  of 
luxury,  according  to  the  old  Englim  writers  m,  that 
they  combed  their  hair  once  a  day,  bathed  them- 
felves  once  a  week,  changed  their  clothes  frequently; 
and  by  all  thele  arts  of  effeminacy,  as  well  as  by 
their  military  character,  had  rendered  themfelves  fo 
agreeable  to  the  fair  fex,  that  they  debauched  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Englim,  and  dimonoured 
many  families.  But  what  molt  provoked  the  inha- 
bitants was,  that  inftead  of  defending  them  againfl 

1       *  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  459,  m  Wallingford,  p.  547. 
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invaders,  they  were  ever  ready  to  betray  them  to  the  CHAP, 
foreign  Danes,  and  to  affociate  themfelves  with  all  '     f 

draggling  parties  of  that  nation.  The  animofity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Engiifli  and  Danifh  race 
had,  from  thefe  repeated  injuries,  rifen  to  a  great 
height ;  when  Ethelred,  from  a  policy  incident  to 
weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel  refolution  of  maf- 
facring  the  latter,  throughout  all  his  dominions*. 
Secret  orders  were  difpatched  to  commence  the  exe-  1002. 
cution  every  where  on  the  lame  day  ;  and  the  fefti- 
val  of  St.  Brice,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  on  Nov.  13. 
which  the  Danes  ufually  bathed  themfelves,  was 
chofen  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  the 
accounts  tranfmitted  concerning  the  barbarity  of  this 
maflacre  :  The  rage  of  the  populace,  excited  by  fb 
many  injuries,  fanctiiied  by  authority,  and  itimulated 
by  example,  diftinguiihed  not  between  innocence 
and  guilt,  lpared  neither  fex  nor  age,  and  was  not 
fatiated  without  the  tortures  as  well  as  death  of  the 
unhappy  victims.  Even  Gunilda,  filler  to  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  married  earl  Paling,  and  had 
embraced  Chriftianity,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric, 
earl  of  Wilts,  feized  and  condemned  to  death  by 
Ethelred,  after  feeing  her  huiband  and  children 
butchered  before  her  face.  This  unhappy  princefs 
foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  defpair,  that  her  murder 
would  foon  be  avenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  Eng- 
liih  nation. 

Never  was  prophecy  better  fulfilled  ;  and  never  1003. 
did  barbarous  policy  prove  more  fatal  to  the  authors. 
Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence 
for  invading  the  Engiifh,  appeared  off  the  weftern 
coaft,  and  threatened  to  take  full  revenge  for  the 
daughter  of  their  countrymen.  Exeter  fell  firft  into 
their  hand?,  from  the  negligence  or  treachery  of  earl 
Hugh,  a  Norman,  who  had  been  made  governor  by 
the  intereft  of  queen  Emma.     They  began  to  fpread 

*  See  note  [D]  st  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  their  devaftations  over  the  country ;  when  the  Eng- 
IU-      lifh,  fenfible  what  outrages  they  muft  now  expect 

u-'nr~'  from  their  barbarous  and  offended  enemy,  aflem- 
bled  more  early,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  ufual, 
and  made  an  appearance  of  vigorous  refiflance. 
But  all  thefe  preparations  were  fruftrated  by  the 
treachery  of  duke  Alfric,  who  was  intruded  with 
the  command,  and  who,  feigning  ficknefs,  refufed 
to  lead  the  army  againft  the  Danes,  till  it  was 
difpiritcd,  and  at  lad  diffipated,  by  his  fatal  mifcon- 
du£t.  Alfric  foon  after  died ;  and  Edric,  a  greater 
traitor  than  he,  who  had  married  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  had  acquired  a  total  afcendant  over  him, 
fucceeded  Alfric  in  the  government  of  Mercia,  and 
in  the  command  of  the  Englifh  armies.  A  great 
famine,  proceeding  partly  from  the  bad  fealons, 
partly  from  the  decay  of  agriculture,  added  to  all 
the  other  miferies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country 
wafted  by  the  Danes,  harafied  by  the  fruitlefs  expe- 
ditions of  its  own  forces,  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
3007.  defolation  ;  and  at  lail  fubmitted  to  the  infamy  of 
purchafmg  a  precarious  peace  from  the  enemy,  by 
the  payment  of  30,000  pounds. 

The  Englifh  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval 
in  making  preparations  againft  the  return  of  the 
Danes,  which  they  had  reafon  foon  to  expect.  A 
law  was  made,  ordering  the  proprietors  of  eight 
hydes  of  land  to  provide  each  a  horfeman  and  a 
complete  fuit  of  armour  ;  and  thofe  of  310  hides  to 
equip  a  fhip  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft.  When 
this  navy  was  aifembled,  which  muft  have  confifted 
of  near  eight  hundred  veffels n,  all  hopes  of  its  fuc- 
cefs  were  difappointed  by  the  factions,  animofities, 
and  diflenfions  of  the  nobility.  Edric  had  impelled 
his  brother  Brightric  to  prefer  anaccufation  of  trea- 
fon  againft  Wolfnoth,  governor  of  Suflex,  the  father 
of  the  famous  earl   Godwin ;  and  that  nobleman, 

n  There  were  243,600  hides  in  England.  Cor.fequently  the  fhips 
equipped  muit  be  785.    The  cavalry  was  30,450  men. 
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"Well  acquainted  with  the  malevolence  as  well  asCHAP. 
power  of  his  enemy,  found  no  means  of  fafety  but 
in  deferting  with  twenty  fliips  to  the  Danes.  Brightric 
purfued  him  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  fail ;  but  his  mips 
being  mattered  in  a  tempeft,  and  ftranded  on  the 
coaft,  he  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  Wolfnoth,  and 
all  his  veffels  burnt  and  deflroyed.  The  imbecility 
of  the  king  was  little  capable  of  repairing  this  mif- 
fortune :  The  treachery  of  Edric  fruftrated  every 
plan  for  future  defence :  And  the  Englifh  navy,  dis- 
concerted, difcouraged,  and  divided,  was  at  lait 
fcattered  into  its  fever- 1  harbours. 

It  is  almofl  impofhble,  or  would  be  tedious,  to  re- 
late particularly  all  the  miferies  to  which  the  Englifh 
were  thenceforth  expofed.  We  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  facking  and  burning  of  towns  ;  the  devaflation  of 
the  open  country  ;  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  their  cruel  diligence/ 
in  difcovering  any  corner  which  had  not  been  ran- 
facked  by  their  former  violence.  The  broken  and 
disjointed  narration  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  is  here 
well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  war,  which  was 
conducted  by  fuch  hidden  inroads  as  would  have 
been  dangerous  even  to  an  united  and  well-governed 
kingdom,  but  proved  fatal,  where  nothing  but  a  ge- 
neral confternation  and  mutual  diffidence  and  dif- 
fenfion  prevailed.  The  governors  of  one  province 
refufed  to  march  to  the  alliftance  of  another,  and 
were  at  laft:  terrified  from  afiembling  their  forces  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  province.  General  coun- 
cils were  fummoned  ;  but  either  no  refolution  was 
taken,  or  none  was  carried  into  execution.  And 
the  only  expedient  in  which  the  Englifh.  agreed,  was 
the  bafe  and  imprudent  one  of  buying  a  new  peace 
from  the  Danes,  by  the  payment  of  48,000  pounds. 

This  meafure  did  not  bring  them  even  that  fhort     i^n. 
interval  of  repofe  which  they  had  expected  from  it. 
The  Danes,  difregarding  all  engagements,  conti- 
nued their  devaluations  and  hoftilities  \  levied  a  new 
5  contri- 
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CHAP,  contribution  of  8oco  pounds  upon  the  county  or* 
L      '    .  Kent  alone;  murdered   the  archbimop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  refufed  to  countenance  this  exaction; 
and  the  Englifh  nobility  found  no  other  refource 
than  that  of  fubmitting  every  where  to  the  Danifh 
monarch,  fwearing  allegiance  to  him,   and  deliver- 
«oJ3-      ing    him    hoftages    for   their    fidelity.       Ethelred, 
equally  afraid  of.  the  violence  of  the  enemy  and  the 
treachery  of  his  own  fubjects,  fled  into  Normandy, 
whither  he  had  lent  before  him  queen  Emma,  and 
her  two  fons  Alfred  and  Edward.     Richard  received 
his  unhappy  guefts  with  a  generofity  that  does  honour 
to  his  memory. 
1014.  The  king  had  not  been  above  fix  weeks  in  Nor- 

mandy, when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Sweyn,  who 
expired  at  Gainiborough,  before  he  had  time  to 
eftablifli  himfelf  in  his  new-acquired  dominions. 
^The  Englifh  prelates  and  nobility,  taking  advantage 
of  this  event,  fent  over  a  deputation  to  Normandy  ; 
invited  Ethelred  to  return  to  them,  expreffing  a  de- 
fire  of  being  again  governed  by  their  native  prince, 
and  intimating  their  hopes  that,  being  now  tutored 
by  experience,  he  would  avoid  all  thofe  errors  which 
had  been  attended  with  fuch  misfortunes  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  people.  But  the  mifconduct  of  Ethelred 
was  incurable ;  and  on  his  renaming  the  govern- 
ment, he  difcovered  the  fame  incapacity,  indolence, 
cowardice,  and  credulity,  which  had  fo  often  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  infults  of  his  enemies.  His  fon- 
hi-law,  Edric,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  treafons, 
retained  fuch  influence  at  court,  as  to  inftil  into  the 
king  jealoufies  of  Sigefert  and  Morcar,  two  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  Mercia :  Edric  allured  them  into 
his  houfe,  where  he  murdered  them ;  while  Ethel- 
red participated  in  the  infamy  of  the  action,  by  con- 
fifcatiiig  their  eftates,  and  thrufling  into  a  convent 
the  widow  of  Sigefert.  She  was  a  woman  of  fingu- 
lar  beauty  and  merit ;  and  in  a  vifit  which  was  paid 
her,  during  her  confinement,  by  prince  Edmond, 

the 
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the  king's  eldefl  fon,  fhe  infpired  him  with  fo  vio-  C 
lent  an  affection,  that  he  releafed  her  from  the  con- 
vent, and  foon  after  married  her,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  his  father. 

Meanwhile  the  Englim  found  in  Canute,  the 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  Sweyn,  an  enemy  no  lefs  ter- 
rible than  the  prince  from  whom  death  had  fo  lately 
delivered  them.  He  ravaged  the  eaftern  coalt  with 
mercilefs  fury,  and  put  afhore  all  the  Englim  hoft- 
ages  at  Sandwich,  after  having  cut  off  their  hands 
and  nofes.  He  was  obliged,  by  the  neceffity  of  his 
affairs,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Denmark ;  but  return- 
ing loon  after,  he  continued  his  depredations  along 
the  fouthern  coaft:  He  even  broke  into  the  counties 
of  Dorfet,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet ;  where  an  army 
was  affembled  againfl  him,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Edmond  and  duke  Edric.  The  latter  flill 
continued  his  perfidious  machinations  ;  and  after 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power, 
he  found  means  to  difperfe  the  army  ;  and  he  then  1015. 
openly  deferted  to  Canute  with  forty  vefTels. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Edmond 
was  not  difconcerted-;  but  affembling  all  the  force 
of  England,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  battle  to  the 
eii?my.  The  king  had  had  fuch  frequent  experience 
of  perfidy  among  his  fubjec:s,that  he  had  loft  all  con- 
fidence in  them:  He  remained  at  London,  pretend- 
ing ficknefs,  but  really  from  apprehenfions  that  they 
intended  to  buy  their  peace,  by  delivering  him  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  armv  called  aloud 
for  their  fovereign  to  march  at  their  head  againfl  the 
Danes ;  and,  on  his  refufal  to  take  the  field,  they 
were  fo  difcouraged,  that  thofe  vail  preparations  be- 
came ineffectual  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
Edmond,  deprived  of  all  regular  fupplies  to  main- 
tain his  foldiers,  was  obliged  to  commit  equal  ra- 
vages with  thofe  which  were  praclifed  by  the  Danesj 
and  after  making  fome  fruitleis  expeditions  into  the 
north,  which  had  fubmitted  entirely  to  Canute's 
Vol.  I.  L  power, 
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C  II  A  P.  power,  he  retired  to  London,  determined  there  to 
maintain,  to  the  laft  extremity,  the  fmall  remains 
of  I  ngliih  liberiy.  He  here  found  every  thing  in 
jci6.  confufion  by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  expired 
after  an  unhappy  and  inglorious  reign  of  thirty-five 
years.  He  left  two  fons  by  his  ftrft  marriage,  Ed- 
mond,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Fdwy,  whom  Ca- 
nute afterwards  murdered..  His  two  ions  by  the- 
fecond  marriage,  Alfred  and  Edward,  were  imme- 
diately, upon  Ethelred's  death,  conveyed  into  Nor- 
mandy by  queen  Emma. 

E  D  M  OND   Ironfide. 

'TpH-IS  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Ironfide 
from  his  hardy  valour,  poifeffed  courage  and 
abilities  fufficient  to  have  prevented  his  country 
from  linking  into  thole  calamities,  but  not  to  raife 
it  from  that  abyfs  of  mifery  into  which  it  had  already 
fallen.  Among  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Eng- 
liih,  treachery  and  difaffecticn  had  crecped  in 
among,  the  nobility  and  prelates  ;  and  Edmond 
found  no  better  expedient  for  Hopping  the  farther 
progrefs  of  thefe  fatal  evils,  than  to  lead  his  army 
inftantly  into  the  field,  and  to  employ  them  againit 
the  common  enemy.  After  meeting  with  fome 
fuccefs  at  Gillingham,  he  prepared  himfelf  to  de- 
cide, in  one  general  engagement,  the  fate  of  his 
crown;  and  at  Scoerfton,  in  the  county  of  Glocefter, 
he  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Canute  and  Edric.  Fortune,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day,  declared  for  him ;  but  Edric, 
having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  Ofmer,  whofe  coun- 
tenance refembled  that  of  Edmond,  fixed  it  on  a 
fpear,  carried  it  through  the  ranks  in  triumph,  and 
called  aloud  to  the  Engliih,  that  it  was  time  to  fly; 
for,  behold  !  the  head  of  their  fovereign.  And 
though  Edmond,  observing  the  conflernation  of  the 
troops,  took  off  his   helmet  and  mowed  himfelf  to 

them, 
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them,  the  utmoft  he  could  gain  by  his  activity  and  CHAP, 
valour  was  to  leave  the  victory  undecided.  Edric  (  I1L  1 
now  took  a  furer  method  to  ruin  him,  by  pretending 
to  defert  to  him ;  and  as  Eclmond  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  power,  and  probably  knew  no 
other  of  the  chief  nobility  in  whom  he  could  repofe 
more  confidence,  he  was  obliged,  notwithftandin^ 
the  repeated  perfidy  of  the  man,  to  give  him  a  con- 
fiderable  command  in  the  armv.  A  battle  foon  after 
enfued  at  Affington  in  Eifex ;  where  Edric,  flying 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  occafioned  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Englifn,  followed  by  a  great  Daughter 
of  the  nobility.  The  indefatigable  Edmond,  how- 
ever, had  flill  refources  :  Aflembling  a  new  army  at 
Glocefter,  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to  difpute  the 
field;  when  the  Daniih  and  Englilh  nobilitv,  equally 
harailed  with  thofe  convullions,  obliged  their  kings 
to  come  to  a  compromife,  and  to  divide  the  ki 
dom  between  them  by  treary.  Canute  referved  to 
himfelf  the  northern  divifion,  conlifling  of  Mercia, 
Eafl-Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  which  he  had 
entirely  fubdued  :  The  fouthern  parts  were  left  to 
Edmond.  This  prince  furvived  the  treaty  about  a 
month :  He  was  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of  his 
•  chamberlains,  accomplices  of  Edric,  who  thereby 
made  way  for  the  fuccefiion  of  Canute  the  Dane 
to  the  crown  of  England. 

C    A    N    U    T    E. 

'TTHE  Englifh,  who  had  been  unable  to  defend     1017. 

their  country,  and  maintain  their  independency, 
under  fo  active  and  brave  a  prince  as  Edmond, 
could,  after  his  death,  expect  nothing  but  total  iub- 
jection  from  Canute,  who,  active  and  brave  him- 
ielf,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  was  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Edwin  and  Ed- 
ward, the  two  ions  of  Edmond.  Yet  this  con- 
queror,   who   was  commonly  fo  little  fcrupulous, 
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C  H  A  P.  fhowed  himfelf  anxious  to  cover  his  injuftice  under 
plaufible  pretences:  Before  he  ieized  the  dominions 
of  the  Englifh  princes,  he  fummoned  a  general  af- 
feinbly  of  the  flates,  in  order  to  fix  the  fuccemon  of 
the  kingdom.      He   here  fuborned  fome  nobles  to 
depofe  that,  in  the  treaty  of  Glocefter,  it  had  been 
verbally  agreed  either  to  name  Canute,   in  cafe  of 
Edmond's   death,    fucceflbr  to    his   dominions,  or 
tutor  to  his  children  (for  hiftorians  vary  in  this  par- 
ticular j  :   And  that  evidence,  fupported  by  the  great 
power  of  Canute,  determined  the  Hates  immediately 
to  put  the  Danifh  monarch  in  poffefTion  of  the  go- 
vernment.    Canute,  jealous  of  the  two  princes,  but 
fenfible  that  he  mould  render  himfelf  extremely  odi- 
ous if  he   ordered  them  to  be  difpatched  in  Eng- 
land, fent  them  abroad  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, whom  he  defired,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at 
his  court,  to  free  him  by  their  death  from  all  far- 
ther anxiety.     The  Swedifn  monarch  was  too  ge- 
nerous to  comply  with  therequeft;  but  being  afraid 
of  drawing   on  himfelf  a  quarrel  with  Canute,  by 
protecting  the. young  princes,  he  fent  them  to  So- 
lomon, king  of  Hungary,    to  be  educated  in    his 
court.     The  elder  Edwin  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  fifter  of  the  king  of  Hungary  ;   but  the  Englifh 
prince  dying  without  imie,  Solomon  gave  his  fifter- 
in-law,  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II. 
in  marriage  to  Edward  the  younger  brother;  and 
fhe  bore   him    Edgar   Atheling,    Margaret,    after- 
wards queen  of  Scotland,  and  Chriitina,  who  re- 
tired into  a  convent. 

Canute,  though  he  had  reached  the  great  point 
of  his  ambition,  in  obtaining  pofTeinon  of  the  Eng- 
lifh crown,  was  obliged  at  firft  to  make  great  facri- 
nces  to  it ;  and  to  gratify  the  chief  of  the  nobility, 
by  bellowing  on  them  the  mod  extenfive  govern- 
ments and  jurifdictions.  He  created  Thurkiil  earl 
or  duke  of  Eaft-AngHa  (for  thefe  titles  were  then 
nearly  of  the  fame  import,,  Yric  of  Northumber- 
4  land, 
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land,  and  Edric  of  Mercia;  referving  only  to  him-  chap. 
felf  the  adminiftration  of  Weflex.  But  feizing  HI: 
afterwards  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  expelled 
Thurkill  and  Yric  from  their  governments,  and  ba- 
nifhed  them  the  kingdom :  He  put  to  death  many  of 
the  Englifh  nobility,  on  whofe  ridelity  he  could  not 
rely,  and  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  their  diiloy- 
alty  to  their  native  prince.  And  even  the  traitor 
Edric,  having  had  the  alfurance  to  reproach  him 
with  his  fervices,  was  condemned  to  be  executed, 
and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  ;  a  fuit- 
able  reward  for  hij  multiplied  acts  of  perfidy  and 
rebellion. 

Canute  alio  found  bimfelf  obliged,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  to  load  the  people  with  heavy 
taxes,  in  order  to  reward  his  Danifh  followers  :  He 
exacted  from  them  at  one  time  the  mm  of  72,000 
pounds;  befides  11,000  pounds  which  he  levied  on 
London  alone.  He  was  probably  willing,  from 
'  political  motives,  to  mulct  fevereiy  that  city,  on 
account  of  the  affection  which  it  had  borne  to  Ed- 
inond,  and  the  reiiftance  which  it  had  made  to  the 
Danifh  power  in  two  obitinate  fieges  °.  But  thefe 
rigours  were  imputed  to  neceflity;  and  Canute,  like 
a  wife  prince,  was  determined  that  the  Englifh,  now 
deprived  of  all  their  dangerous  leaders,  fhould  be 
reconciled  to  the  Danifh  yoke,  by  the  juftice  and 
impartiality  of  his  iidminift ration.  He  lent  back  to 
Denmark  as  many  of  his  followers  as  he  could  fafely 
fpare :  He  reftored  the  Saxon  culloms  in  a  general 
aiiembly  of  the  dates  :  He  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween Danes  and  Englifh  in  the  diftribution  of  juf- 
tice :  And  he  took  care,  by  a  ftrict  execution  of 
law,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his 
people.  The  Danes  were  gradually  incorporated 
with  his  new  fubjects ;   and  both  were  glad  to  ob- 

°-  W.  Malm.  p.  72.  In  one  of  thefe  fieges,  Canute  diverted  the 
courfe  of  the  Thames,  aad  by  that  means  brought  his  fhips  above 
London  bridge. 
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C  II  A  P.  tain  a  little  refpite  from  thofe  multiplied  calamities 
from  which  the  one,  no  lefs  than  the  other,  had,  in 
their  fierce  conteft  for  power,  experienced  fuch  fatal 
confequences. 

The  removal  of  Edmond's  children  into  fo  dif- 
tant  a  country  as  Hungary,  was,  next  to  their  death, 
regarded  by  Canute  as  the  greatefl  fecurity  to  his 
government :  He  had  no  farther  anxiety,  except 
with  regard  to  Alfred  and  Edward,  who  were  pro- 
tected and  fupported  by  their  uncle,  Richard  duke 
of  Normandy.  Richard  even  fitted  out  a  great 
.armament,  in  order  to  reftore  the  Englifh  princes 
to  the  throne  of  their  anceftors ;  and  though  the 
.navy  was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  Canute  faw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  was  expofed  from  the  enmity  of  fo 
warlike  a  people  as  the  Normans.  In  order  to  ac- 
quire the  friendmip  of- the  duke,  he  paid  his  ad- 
drelfes  to  queen  Emma,  fifter  of  that  prince ;  and 
promifed  that  he  would  leave  the  children,  whom 
he  mould  have  by  that  marriage,  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  crown  of  England.  Richard  complied  with  his 
demand,  and  fent  over  Emma  to  England,  where 
fhe  was  fcon  after  married  to  Canute?.  The  Eng- 
lifh, though  they  difapproved  of  her  efpoufmg  the 
mortal  enemy  of  her  former  hufband  and  his  family, 
were  plcafed  to  find  at  court  a  fovereign,  to  whom 
they  were  accuftomed,  and  who  had  already  formed 
connections  with  them:  And  thus  Canute,  befides 
fecuring  by  this  marriage  the  alliance  of  Normandy, 
gradually  acquired,  by  the  fame  means,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  fubjects  i.  The  Norman  prince 
did  not  long  furvive  the  marriage  of  Emma ;  and 
he  left  the  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  to  his  eldeft  fon 
of  the  fame  name ;  who  dying  a  year  after  him 
without  children,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, a  man  of  valour  and  abilities. 

?,  Chron.  Sax.  p.  151.    W.  Malmef.  p.  73.  <J  W.  MalmeC 
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Canute,  having  fettled  his  power  in  England  be-  c  H  A  p- 
yond  all  danger  of  a  revolution,  made  a  Voyage  to  ,  _*''..  f 
Denmark,  in  order  to  refifl  the  attacks  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  ;  and  he  carried  along  with  him  a  great 
body  of  the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  earl 
Godwin.  This  nobleman  had  here  an  opportunity 
of  performing  a  fervice,  by  which  he  both  recon- 
ciled the  king's  mind  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and, 
gaining  to  himfelf  the  friend/hip  of  his  fovereign, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  immenfe  fortune  which  he 
acquired  to  his  family.  He  was  Rationed  next  the 
Swedifh  camp;  and  obfervmg  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  was  obliged  fuddenly  to  feize,  he 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  night,  drove  them  from 
their  trenches,  threw  them  into  diforder,  purfued 
his  advantage,  and  obtained  a  deciiive  victory  over 
them.  Next  morning  Canute,  feeing  the  Englifh 
camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined  that  thofe  dif- 
affecled  troops  had  deferted  to  the  enemy:  He  was 
agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that  they  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  purfuit  of  the  difcomfited  Swedes. 
He  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  fuccefs,  and  wirh  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it,  that  he  bellowed  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  upon  Godwin,  and  treated  him  ever 
after  with  entire  confidence  and  regard. 

In  another  voyage,  which  he  made  afterwards  to  1=28. 
Denmark,  Canute  attacked  Norway,  and  expelling 
the  jufl  but  unwarlike  Olaus,  kept  pofTeffion  of  his 
kingdom  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  He  had  now, 
by  his  conquefts  and  valour,  attained  the  utmoff. 
height  of  grandeur :  Having  leifure  from  wars  and 
intrigues,  he  felt  the  unfatisfactory  nature  or  all  hu- 
man enjoyments  ;  and,  equally  weary  of  the  glories 
and  turmoils  of  this  life,  he  began  to  caft  his  view 
towards  that  future  exiftence,  which  it  is  fo  natural 
for  the  human  mind,  whether  fatiated  by  profperity, 
or  difgufted  with  adverfity,  to  make  the  object  of 
its  attention.  Unfortunately,  the  fpirit  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  age  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  his  de- 
L  4  votion; 
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chap,  votion :    Inftead  of  making  compenfation  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  injured  by  his  former  acts  of  violence, 
he  employed  himfelf  entirely  in  thcfe   exerciles  of 
piety  which  the  monks  reprefented  as  the  mod  me- 
ritorious.    He  built  churches,  he  endowed  monaf- 
teries,  he  enriched  the  ecclefiafiics,  and  he  bellowed 
revenues  for  the  fupport  of  chantries  at  Arlington 
and  other  places  ;  where  he  appointed  prayers  to  be 
faid  for  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  there  fallen  in 
battle  againft  him.     He  even  undertook  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  where  he  rehded  a  confiderable  time: 
Befides  obtaining  from  the  pope  fome  privileges  for 
the  Englifh  fchool  erected  there,  he  engaged  all  the 
princes,  through  whofe  dominions  he  was  obliged  to 
pafs,  to  defifl  from  thofe  heavy  impofitions  and  tolls 
which  they  were  accullomed  to  exacl  from  the  &i)g- 
lilh  pilgrims.     By  this   fpirit  of  devotion,   no  lefs 
than  by  his  equitable  and  politic  adminiftration,  he 
gained,  in  a  good  meafure,  the  affections   of  his 
iubjefts. 

Canute,  the  greateft  and  mod:  powerful  monarch 
of  his  time,  fovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as 
well  as  of  England,  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with 
adulation  from  his  courtiers  ;  a  tribute  which  is  li- 
berally paid  even  to  the  meaneft  and  weakefl 
princes.  Some  of  his  flatterers  breaking  out  one 
day  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur,  exclaimed  that 
every  thing  was  polTible  for  him  :  Upon  which  the 
monarch,  it  is  faid,  ordered  his  chair  to  be  fet  on 
the  fea-fhore,  while  the  tide  was  rifmg;  and  as  the 
waters  approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire, 
and  to  obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the 
ocean.  He  feigned  to  fit  fome  time  in  expectation 
of  their  fubiniflion  ;  but  when  the  fea  Hill  advanced 
towards  him,  and  began  to  wain  him  with  its  bil- 
lows, he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked  to 
them,  that  every  creature  in  the  univerfe  was  feeble 
and  impotent,  and  that  power  refided  with  one 
Being  alone,  in  whofe  hands  were  all  the  elements 
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of  nature;  who  could  fay  to  the  ocean,  Thus  far  C  HA  p. 
Jhalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;  and  who   could   level       ,IL 
with  his  nod  the  moil  towering  piles  of  human  pride 
and  ambition. 

The  only  memorable  action  which  Canute  per-  I03I. 
formed  after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  an  expedi- 
tion againft  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  During 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  a  tax  of  a  milling  a  hyde  had 
been  impofed  on  all  the  lands  of  England.  It  was 
commonly  called  Danegelt ;  becaufe  the  revenue  had 
been  employed,  either  in  buying  peace  with  the 
Danes,  or  in  making  preparations  againft  the  in- 
roads of  that  hoftile  nation.  That  monarch  had 
required  that  the  fame  tax  mould  be  paid  by  Cum- 
berland which  was  held  by  the  Scots ;  but  Malcolm, 
a  warlike  prince,  told  him,  that  as  he  was  always 
able  to  repulfe  the  Danes  by  his  own  power,  he 
would  neither  fubmit  to  buy  peace  of  his  enemies, 
nor  pay  others  for  refifling  them.  Ethelred, 
offended  at  this  reply,  which  contained  a  fecret  re- 
proach on  his  own  conduct,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion againft  Cumberland;  but  though  he  committed 
ravages  upon  the  country,  he  could  never  bring 
Malcolm  to  a  temper  more  humble  or  fubmiffive. 
Canute,  after  his  acceffion,  fummoned  the  Scottifh 
king  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vaffal  for  Cumber- 
land to  the  crown  of  England ;  but  Malcolm  re- 
fufed  compliance,  on  pretence  that  he  owed  homage 
to  thole  princes  only  who  inherited  that  kingdom  by 
right  of  blood.  Canute  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
bear  this  infult ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland  foon  found 
that  the  fceptre  was  in  very  different  hands  from 
thofe  of  the  feeble  and  irrefolute  Ethelred.  Upon 
Canute's  appearing  on  the  frontiers  with  a  for- 
midable army,  Malcolm  agreed  that  his  grand- 
fon  and  heir,  Duncan,  whom  he  put  in  pofleffion 
of  Cumberland,  mould  make  the  fubmiffions  re- 
quired, and  that  the  heirs  of  Scotland  fhould  al- 
ways 
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c  h  A  P.  ways  acknowledge  themfelves  vaffals  to  England  for 
iy        that  province  . 

/~"  Canute  paffed  four  years  in  peace  after  this  en- 
terpriie,  and  he  died  at  Shaftfbury  s;  leaving  three 
ibns,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn, 
whom  he  had  by  his  firft  marriage  with  Alfwen, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hampfhire,  was  crowned  in 
Norway  :  Hardicanute,  whom  Emma  had ,  born 
him,  was  in  poffeiTion  of  Denmark :  Harold,  who 
was  of  the  fame  marriage  with  Sweyn,  was  at  that 
time  in  England. 

HAROLD    HAREFOOT. 

1035.  'THOUGH  Canute,  in  his  treaty  with  Richard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  had  ftipulated  that  his  chil- 
dren by  Emma  mould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  either  confidered  himfelf  as  releafed 
from  that  engagement  by  the  death  of  Richard,  or 
efteemed  it  dangerous  to  leave  an  unfettled  and 
newly  conquered  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  fo  young 
a  prince  as  Hardicanute :  He  therefore  appointed, 
by  his  will,  Harold  fucceffor  to  the  crown.  This 
prince  was  befides  prefent  to  maintain  his  claim ; 
he  was  favoured  by  all  the  Danes  ;  and  he  got  im- 
mediately poifeffion  of  his  father's  treafures,  which 
might  be  equally  ufeful,  whether  he  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  proceed  by  force  or  intrigue  in  infuring  his 
fucceiTion.  On  the  other  hand,  Hardicanute  had 
the  fuffrages  of  the  Englifh,  who,  on  account  of 
his  being  born  among  them  of  queen  Emma,  re- 
garded him  as  their  countryman  ;  he  was  favoured 
by  the  articles  of  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Normandv; 
and  above  all,  his  party  was  efpoufed  by  earl  God- 
win, the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom, 
efpecially  in  the  province  of  Welfex,  the  chief  feat 
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•of  the  ancient  Englifh.  Affairs  were  likely  to  ter-  chap. 
minate  in  a  civil  war  ;  when,  by  the  interpofition  of  ,_  * , _P 
the  nobility  of  both  parties,  a  compromife  was 
made ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Harold  mould  en- 
joy, together  with  London,  all  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Thames,  while  the  poffeffion  of  the  fouth 
mould  remain  to  Hardicanute ;  and  till  that  prince 
mould  appear  and  take  poffeffion  of  his  dominions, 
Emma  fixed  her  refidence  at  Winchester,  and  efla- 
blifhed  her  authority  over  her  fon's  mare  of  the 
partition. 

Meanwhile  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  died 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  fon,  yet  a  minor,  the  two  Englifh 
princes,  Alfred  and  Edward,  who  found  no  longer 
any  countenance  or  protection  in  that  country,  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  vifit,  with  a 
numerous  retinue  to  their  mother  Emma,  who 
feemed  to  be  placed  in  a  Hate  of  fo  much  power  and 
fplendor  at  Winchefter.  But  the  face  of  affairs 
foon  wore  a  melancholy  afpect.  Earl  Godwin 
had  been  gained  by  the  arts  of  Harold,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman ; 
and  while  the  treaty  was  yet  a  fecret,  thefe  two  ty- 
rants laid  a  plan  for  the  deftruction  of  the  Englifh 
princes.  Alfred  was  invited  to  London  by  Harold 
with  many  profeffions  of  friendfliip ;  but  when  he 
had  reached  Guilford,  he  was  fet  upon  by  Godwin's 
vaffals,  about  fix  hundred  of  his  train  were  murdered 
in  the  moil  cruel  manner,  he  himfelf  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  conducted 
to  the  monaftery  of  Ely,  where  he  died  foon  after r. 
Edward  and  Emma,  apprifed  of  the  fate  which  was 
awaiting  them,    fled  beyond  fea,   the  former  into 

c  H.  Hunt.  p.  365.  Yppd.  Neuftr.  p.  434.  Hoveden,  p.  438. 
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C  H  A  P.  Normandy,  the  latter  into  Flanders.     While  Ha- 
J*1'      rold,  triumphing  in  his  bloody  policy,  took  poiief- 
fion,  without  refiflance,  of  all  the  dominions  aingned 
to  his  brother. 

This  is  the  only  memorable  action  performed, 
during  a  reign  of  four  years,  by  this  prince,  who 
gave  fo  bad  a  fpecimcn  of  his  character,  and  whofe 
bodily  accomplifhments  alone  are  known  to  us  by 
his  appellation  of  Harefoot,  which  he  acquired  from 
his  agility  in  running  and  walking.  He  died  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1039;  little  regretted  or  efteemed 
by  his  fubjefts ;  and  left  the  fucceilion  open  to  his 
brother,  Hardicanute. 

HARDICANUTE. 

ic59.  TTARDICANUTE,  or  Canute  the  Hardy,  that 
is,  the  robuft  (for  he  too  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  bodily  accomplifhments),  though  by  remaining 
fo  long  in  Denmark,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
{hare  in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  had  not 
abandoned  his  pretenfions  ;  and  he  had  determined, 
before  Harold's  death,  to  recover  by  arms,  what  he 
had  loft,  either  by  his  own  negligence,  or  by  the 
neceflity  of  his  affairs.  On  pretence  of  paying  a 
vifit  to  the  queen  dowager  in  Flanders,  he  had  af- 
fembled  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  a  defcent  on  England,  when  intelligence  of  his 
brother's  death  induced  him  to  fail  immediately  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  and 
acknowledged  king  without  oppofition. 

The  firft  act  of  Hardicanute's  government  af- 
forded his  fubjects  a  bad  prognoftic  of  his  future 
conduct.  He  was  fo  enraged  at  Harold,  for  de- 
priving him  of  his  fhare  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  Alfred,  that,  in 
an  impotent  defire  of  revenge  againft  the  dead,  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames :  And  when  it  was  found  by  fome 
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fifhermen,  and  buried  in  London,  he  ordered  itCHAP. 
again  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown  again  into  the 
river :  But  it  was  fifhed  up  a  fecond  time,  and  then 
interred  with  great  fecrecy.  Godwin,  equally  fer- 
vile  and  infolent,  fubmitted  to  be  his  inftrument  in 
that  unnatural  and  brutal  action. 

That  nobleman  knew  that  he  was  univerfally 
believed  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  barbarity 
exercifed  on  Alfred,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account 
obnoxious  to  Hardicanute  ;  and  perhaps  he  hoped, 
by  difplaying  this  rage  againft  Harold's  memory,  to 
juftify  himfelf  from  having  had  any  participation  in 
his  counfels.  But  prince  Edward  being  invited 
over  by  the  king,  immediately  en  his  appearance, 
preferred  an  accufation  againft  Godwin  for  the  mur- 
der of  Alfred,  and  demanded  juftice  for  that  crime. 
Godwin,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  king,  made  him  a 
magnificent  prefent  of  a  galley  with  a  gilt  fteni, 
rowed  by  fourfeore.  men,  who  wore  each  of  them  a 
gold  bracelet  on  his  arm,  weighing  fixteen  ounces, 
and  were  armed  and  clothed  in  the  mod  fumptuouS 
manner.  Hardicanute  pleafed  with  the  fplendor  of 
this  fpeclacle,  quickly  forgot  his  brother's  murder ; 
and  on  Godwin's  fwearing  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  crime,  he  allowed  him  to  be  acquitted. 

Though  Hardicanute,  before  his  acceflion,  had 
been  called  over  by  the  vows  of  the  Englifh,  he 
foon  loft  the  affections  of  the  nation  by  his  mifcon- 
duct ;  but  nothing  appeared  more  grievous  to  them, 
than  his  renewing  the  impofition  of  Danegelt,  and 
obliging  the  nation  to  pay  a  great  fum  of  money  to 
the  fleet  which  brought  him  from  Denmark.  The 
difcontents  ran  high  in  many  places  :  In  Worcester 
the  populace  rofe,  and  put  to  death  two  of  the 
collectors.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  oppofition, 
fwore  vengeance  againft  the  city,  a  nd  ordered  three 
noblemen,  Godwin,  duke  of  WefTex,  Siward,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia, 
to  execute  his  menaces  with  the  utmoft    rigour. 

They 
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c  H  A  p.  They  were  obliged  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  and  de- 
liver it  up  to  be  plundered  by  their  foldiers  ;  but 
they  faved  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they 
confined  in  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Severn,  called 
Beverey^  till,  by  their  interceiiion,  they  were  able 
to  appeafe  the  king,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  the 
fupplicants. 

This  violent  government  was  of  fliort  duration. 
Hardicanute  died  in  two  years  after  his  accemon, 
at  the  nuptials  of  a  Danifh  lord,  which  he  had  ho- 
noured with  his  preience.  His  ufual  habits,  of  in- 
temperance were  fo  well  known,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  robuft  conftitution,  his  fudden  death 
gave  as  little  furprife  as  it  did  forrow  to  his  fubjects* 


EDWARD   the  Confessor. 

to**-  T^KE  Englifh,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  faw 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
liberty,  and  for  making  off  the  Danifh  yoke,  un- 
der which  they  had  fo  long  laboured.  Sweyn,  king 
of  Norway,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Canute,  was  abfent  j 
and  as  the  two  lafl  kings  had  died  without  irTue, 
none  of  that  race  prefented  himfelf,  nor  any  whom 
the  Danes  could  fupport  as  fucceffor  to  the  throne. 
Prince  Edward  was  fortunately  at  court  on  his  bro- 
ther's demife  ;  and  though  the  defcendants  of  Ed- 
mond  Ironfide  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  Saxon 
family,  yet  their  abfence  in  fo  remote  a  country  as 
Hungary,  appeared  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  ex- 
clusion to  a  people  like  the  Englifh,  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  obferve  a  regular  order  in  the  fucceffioii 
of  their  monarchs.  All  delays  might  be  dangerous; 
and  the  prefent  occafion  muff  haftily  be  embraced ; 
while  the  Danes,  without  concert,  without  a  leader, 
afloniflied  at  the  prefent  incident,  and  anxious  only 
for  their  perfonal  fafety,  durft  not  oppofe  the  united 
voice  of  the  nation. 

8  But 
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'  But  this  concurrence  of  circumflances  in  favour  chap. 
of  Edward,  might  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  his  t     m- 
fucceffion  been  oppofed  by  Godwin,  whofe  power, 
alliances,  and  abilities,  gave  him  a  great  influence 
at  all  times,  efpecially  amidft  thole  fudden  opportu- 
nities which  always  attended  a  revolution  of  govern- 
ment, and  which,  either  feized  or  neglected,  com- 
monly prove  decifive.     There  were  oppofite  reafons 
which  divided  men's  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to 
Godwin's  condud.     On  the  one  hand,  the  credit  of 
that  nobleman  lay  chiefly  in  Wefiex,  which  was  al- 
moft  entirely  inhabited  by  Englifh  :  It  was  therefore 
prefumed,  that  he  would  fecond  the  wiihes  of  that 
people  in  reftoring  the  Saxon  line,  and  in  humbling 
the  Danes,    from  whom  he,  as  well  as  they,  had 
reafon  to  dread,  as  they  had  already  felt,  the  moil 
grievous  oppreffions.       On  the   other   hand,  there 
fub filled  a  declared  animofity  between  Edward  and 
Godwin,  on  account  of  Alfred's  murder,  of  which 
the  latter  had  publicly  been  accufed  by  the  prince, 
and  which  he  might  believe  fo  deep  an  offence  as 
could  never,  on  account  of  any  fubfequent  merits, 
be  fincerely  pardoned.     But  their  common  friends 
here  interpofed ;  and  reprefenting  the  neceffity  of 
their  good  correfpondence,    obliged  them   to    lay 
afide  all  jealoufy  and  rancour,  and   concur  in  re- 
ftoring liberty   to   their   native  country.     Godwin. 
only  ltipulated  that  Edward,  as  a  pledge  of  his  fin- 
cere  reconciliation,    mould  promife  to   marry  his 
daughter  Editha ;  and  having  fortified  himfelf  by 
this   alliance,  he  fummoned  a  general   council   at 
Gillingham,  and  prepared  every  meafure  for  fecuring 
the  fucceffion  to  Edward.     The  Englifh  were,  una- 
nimous and  zealous  in  their  refolutions;  the  Danes 
were  divided  and  difpirited :   Any  fmall  oppofition 
which  appeared  in  this  affembly  was  brow-beaten 
and  fuppreffed ;  and  Edward  was   crowned   king, 
with  every  demonftration  of  duty  and  affection. 

The 
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chap.  The  triumph  of  the  Englifh,  upon  this  fignal 
■  I1L  ,  and  decifive  advantage,  was  at  firft  attended  with 
fome  infult  and  violence  againft  the  Danes ;  but  the 
king,  by  the  mildnefs  of  his  character,  foon  recon- 
ciled the  latter  to  his  adminiftration,  and  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  two  nations  gradually  difappeared. 
The  Danes  were  interfperfed  with  the  Englifh  in 
mod  of  the  provinces  ;  they  fpoke  nearly  the  fame 
language,  they  differed  little  in  their  manners  and 
laws ;  domeftic  diifenfions  in  Denmark  prevented, 
for  fome  years,  any  powerful  invafion  from  thence, 
which  might  awaken  pad  animofities ;  and  as  the 
Norman  conqueft,  which  enfued  foon  after,  re- 
duced both  nations  to  equal  fubjeclion,  there  is  no 
farther  mention  in  hiftory  of  any  difference  between 
them.  The  joy,  however,  of  their  prefent  deliver- 
ance made  fuch  impreflion  on  the  minds  cf  the  Eng- 
lifh, that  they  instituted  an  annual  feftival  for  cele- 
brating that  great  event ;  and  it  was  obferved  in 
fome  countries  even  to  the  time  ofSpellmann. 

The  popularity  which  Edward  enjoved  on  his 
acceflion,  was  not  deftroyed  by  the  firft  act  of  his 
adminiftration,  his  refuming  all  the  grants  of-  his 
immediate  predecefTors  ;  an  attempt  which  is  com- 
monly attended  with  the  moft  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  The  poverty  of  the  crown  convinced  the 
nation  that  this  act  of  violence  was  become  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  ;  and  as  the  lofs  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Danes,  who-had  obtained  large  grants  from  the  late 
kings,  their  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  fer- 
vices  in  fubduing  the  kingdom,  the  Englifh  were 
rather  pleafed  to  fee  them  reduced  to  their  primi- 
tive poverty.  The  king's  feverity  alfo  towards  his 
mother,  the  queen-dowager,  though  expofed  to 
fome  more  cenfure,  met  not  with  very  general  dif- 
approbation.     He  had  hitherto  lived  on  indifferent 

*  Spell.  Gloflary,  in  verbo  Hocday. 
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terms  with  that  princefs:  He  accufed  her  of  neglect-  c  H  \  p. 
ing  him  and  his  brother  during  their  adverfe  for- 
tune w:  He  remarked,  that  as  the  fuperior  quali- 
ties of  Canute,  and  his  better  treatment  of  her,  had 
made  her  intirely  indifferent  to  the  memory  of  Ethel- 
red,  fhe  alfo  gave  the  preference  to  her  children  of 
the  fecond  bed,  and  always  regarded  Hardicanute  as 
her  favourite.  The  fame  reafons  had  probably  made 
her  unpopular  in  England  ;  and  though  her  bene- 
factions to  the  monLs  obtained  her  the  favour  of 
that  order,  the  nation  was  not,  in  general,  dif- 
pleafed  to  fee  her  ihipped  by  Edward  of  immenfe 
treafurcs  which  fhe  had  amaffed.  He  confined  her, 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  a  monafrery  at 
"Winchefter ;  but  carried  his  rigour  againfl  her  no 
farther.  The  ftories  of  his  accufmg  her  of  a  parti- 
cipation in  her  fon  Alfred's  murder,  and  of  a  cri- 
minal correfpondence  with  the  bifhop  of  "Winchefter,' 
and  alfo  of  her  juftifying  herfelf  by  treading  bare- 
foot, without  receiving  any  hurt,  over  nine  burning 
plough-ihares,  were  the  inventions  of  the  monkifh 
hiflorians,  and  were  propagated  and  believed  from 
the  filly  wonder  of  poflerity  x. 

The  Englifh  flattered  themfelves  that,  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Edward,  they  were  delivered  for  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  ;  but  they  foon 
found  that  this  evil  was  not  yet  entirely  removed. 
The  king  had  been  educated  in  Normandy ;  and 
had  contracted  many  intimacies  with  the  natives  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  an  affection  for  their  man- 
ners y.  The  court  of  England  was  foon  filled  with 
Normans,  who,  being  diftinguifhed  both  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Edward,  and  by  a  degree  of  cultivation  fu- 
perior to  that  which  was  attained  by  the  Englifh  in 
thofe  ages,  foon  rendered  their  language,  cuftoms, 
and  laws,  fafhionable  in  the  kingdom.  The  fludy 
of  the  French  tongue  became  general  among  the 

w  An^lia Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  137.  *  Higden,  p.  277. 
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chap,  people.  The  courtiers  affected  to  imitate  that  na- 
3I1-  tion  in  their  drefs,  equipage,  and  entertainments : 
Even  the  lawyers  employed  a  foreign  language  in 
their  deeds  and  papers  x:  But  above  all,  the  church 
felt  the  influence  and  dominion  of  thoie  ftrangers: 
Ulf  and  William,  two  Normans,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  king's  chaplains,  were  created  bifhops  of 
Dorcheffer  and  London.  Robert,  a  Norman  alfoy 
was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  y,  and  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  higheft  favour  of  his  mailer,  of 
which  his  abilities  rendered  him  not  unworthy.  And 
though  the  king's  prudence,  or  his  want  of  autho- 
rity, made  him  confer  almofl  all  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary employments  on  the  natives,  the  ecclefiaftical 
preferments  fell  often  to  the  fhare  of  the  Normans  ; 
and  as  the  latter  pafleffed  Edward's  confidence,  they 
had  fecretly  a  great  influence  on  public  affairs,  and 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh,  particularly  of 
Earl  Godwin  z. 

This  powerful  nobleman,  befides  being  duke  or 
earl  of  Weffex,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex 
annexed  to  his  government.  His  eldeft  fan,  Sweyn, 
poffeffed  the  fame  authority  in  the  counties  .of  Ox- 
ford, Berks,  Glocefter,  and  Hereford  :  And  Ha- 
rold, his  fecond  fon,  was  duke  of  Eafl-Anglia,  and 
at  the  fame  time  governor  of  Effex.  The  great 
authority  of  this  family  was  fupported  by  immenfe 
pofieriions  and  powerful  alliances;  and  the  abilities, 
as  well  as  ambition,  of  Godwin  himfelf,  contributed 
to  render  it  frill  more  dangerous.  A  prince  of 
greater  capacity  and  vigour  than  Edward  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  under  fuch  circumllances;  and  as  the  haughty 
temper  of  Godwin  made  him  often  forget  the  re- 
fpect  due  to  his  prince,  Edward's  animofity  againft 
him  was  grounded  on  perfonal  as  well  as  political 
confiderations,  on  recent  as  well  as  more  ancient  in- 

*  Ingulf,  p.- 62.        J  ChrOB.  Sax.  p.  i6r„         *  W.  Malm.  p.  80. 
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jaries.      The  king,    in    purfuance  of  his  engage-  chap. 
ments,  had  indeed  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of      1]K 
Godwin' ;  but  this  alliance  became  a  frefh  fource  of 
enmity  between  them.     Edward's  hatred  of  the  fa- 
ther was  transferred  to  that  princefs ;  and  Editha, 
though  poflerTed  of  many  amiable  accomplishments, 
could  neveracquire  the  confidence  and  affection  cf  her 
hufband.     It   is  even  pretended    that,    during  the 
whole  cburfe  of  her  life,  he  abftained  from  all  com- 
merce of  love  with  her;   and  fuch  was  the  abfurd 
admiration  paid   to    an  inviolable    chaftitv  during 
thofe   ages,  that  his  conduct    in  this  particular  is     1048. 
highly  celebrated  by  the    monkifh  hiftorians,   and 
greatly  contributed  to  his  acquiring  the  title  of  faint 
and  confeffor  °. 

The  moft  popular  pretence  on  which  Godwin 
could  ground  his  difaflecrion  to  the  king  and  his  ad- 
miniftration,  was  to  complain  of  the  influence  of  the 
Normans  in  the  government;  and  a  declared  oppo- 
sition had  thence  arifen  between  him  and  thefe  fa- 
vourites. It  was  not  long  before  this  animofity 
broke  into  action.  Euftace,  count  of  Bologne, 
having  paid  a  vifit  to  the  king,  paffed  by  Dover 
ifi  his  return :  One  of  his  train,  being  refufed  en- 
trance to  a  lodging  which  had  been  alBghed  him, 
attempted  to  make  his  way  by  force,  and  in  the 
conteft  he  wounded  the  mailer  of  the  houfe.  The 
inhabitants  revenged  this  infult  by  the  death  of  the 
ftranger ;  the  count  and  his  train  took  arms,  and 
murdered  the  wounded  townfman ;  a  tumult  en- 
fued;  near  twenty  perfons  were  killed  on  each  fide; 
and  Euftace,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was 
obliged  to  fave  hh  life  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  He  hurried  immediately  to  court,  and 
complained  of  the  ufage  he  had  met  with:  The  king 
entered  zealoufly  into  the  quarrel,  and  was  highly 

a  Chron.  Six.  p.  157.  b  W.  Malm.  p.  80.     Higden,  p.  277. 
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CHAP,  difpleafed  that  a  ftranger  of  fuch  diftin&ion,  whom 
J  he  had  invited  over  to  his  court,  mould,  without 
any  juft  caufe,  as  he  believed,  have  felt  fo  fenfibly 
the  infolence  and  animofity  of  his  people.  He  gave 
orders  to  Godwin,  in  whole  government  Dover  lay, 
to  repair  immediately  to  the  place,  and  to  punifli  the 
inhabitants  for  the  crime  :  But  Godwin,  who  defired 
rather  to  encourage  than  reprefs  the  popular  dis- 
contents againft  foreigners,  refufed  obedience,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  riot  on 
the  count  of  Bologne,  and  his  retinue  c.  Edward, 
touched  in  fo  fenfible  a  point,  faw  the  necelfity  of 
exerting  the  royal  authority ;  and  he  threatened 
Godwin,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  difobedience,  to  make 
him  feci  the  utmoft  effects  of  his  refentment. 

The  earl,  perceiving  a  rupture  to  be  unavoidable, 
and  pleafed  to  embark  in  a  caufe  where  it  was  likely 
he  mould  be  fupported  by  his  countrymen,  made 
preparations  for  his  own  defence,  or  rather  for  an 
attack  on  Edward.  Under  pretence  of  reprelhng 
fome  diforders  on  the  Welfh  frontier,  he  fecretly 
affembled  a  great  army,  and  was  approaching  the 
king,  who  refided,  without  any  military  force,  and 
without  fufpicion,  at  Glocefter d.  Edward  applied 
for  protection  to  Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  two  powerful  noble- 
men, whofe  jealoufy  of  Godwin's  greatnefs,  as  well 
as  their  duty  to  the  crown,  engaged  them  to  defend 
the  king  in  this  extremity.  They  haftened  to  him 
with  fuch  of  their  followers  as  they  could  auemble 
on  a  fudden  ;  and  finding  the  danger  much  greater 
than  they  had  at  firft  apprehended,  they  iffued  orders 
for  muttering  all  their  forces  within  their  refpective 
governments,  and  for  inarching  them  without  delay 
to  the  defence  of  the  king's  perfon  and  authority. 
Edward,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by 
negociation ;  while  Godwin,  who  thought  the  king 

c  Chron.  Sax.  p.  163.     W.  Malm.  p.  81.    Iligden,  p.  279. 
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entirely  in  his  power,  and  who  was  willing  to  fave  c  H  A  P. 


appearances,  fell  into  the  fnare ;  and  not  fenfible 


that  he  ought  to  have  no  farther  referve  after  he  had 
proceeded  fo  far,  he  loft  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  rendering  himfelf  mailer  of  the  government. 

The  Englilh,  though  they  had  no  high  idea  of 
Edward's  vigour  and  capacity,  bore  him  great  affec- 
tion on  account  of  his  humanity,  juflice,  and  piety, 
as  well  as  the  long  race  of  their  native  kings  from 
whom  he  was  defcended ;  and  they  hardened  from 
all  quarters  to  defend  him  from  the  prefent  danger. 
His  army  was  now  fo  confiderable,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  take  the  field ;  and  marching  to  London, 
he  fummoned  a  great  council  to  judge  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Godwin  and  his  fons.  Thefe  noblemen  pre- 
tended at  firft  that  they  were  willing  to  fland  their 
trial ;  but  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make 
their  adherents  perfift  in  rebellion,  they  offered  to 
come  to  London,  provided  they  might  receive  hoft- 
ages  for  their  fafety :  This  propofal  being  rejected, 
they  were  obliged  to  difband  the  remains  of  their 
forces,  and  have  recourfe  to  flight.  Baldwin,  earl 
of  Flanders,  gave  protection  to  Godwin  and  his 
three  fons,  Gurth,  Sweyn,  and  Toffi  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  had  married  the  daughter  of  that  prince; 
Harold  and  Leofwin,  two  other  of  his  fons,  took 
fhelter  in  Ireland.  The  eftates  of  the  father  and 
fons  were  confifcated :  Their  governments  were 
given  to  others  :  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in  a 
monaftery  at  Warewel:  And  the  greatnefs  of  this 
family,  once  fo  formidable,  feemed  now  to  be  to- 
tally fupplanted  and  overthrown. 

But  Godwin  had  fixed  his  authority  on  too  firm 
a  bafis,  and  he  was  too  ftrongly  fupported  by  alli- 
ances, both  foreign  and  domeftic,  not  to  occafion 
farther  difturbances,  and  make  new  efforts  for  his 
re-eftablifhment.  The  earl  of  Flanders  permitted  ioj», 
him  to  purchafe  and  hire  ihips  within  his  harbours; 
and   Godwin,  having  manned  them  with  his  fol- 
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CHAP,  lowers,  and  with  free-booters  of  all  nations,  put  to 
in"       fea,  and  attempted  to  make  a  defcent  at  Sandwich. 
The  king,  informed  of  his  preparation?,  had  equip- 
ped a  confiderable  fleet,  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy ;  and  the  earl  haftily,  before  their  ap- 
pearance, made  his    retreat  into  the  Flemifh  har- 
bours \      The  Englifh  court,  allured  by  the  pre- 
fent  fecurity,  and  deflitute  of  all  vigorous  counfels, 
allowed  the  feamen  to  difband,  and  the  fleet  to  go 
to   decay f ;  while    Godwin,  expecting   this   event, 
kept  his  men  in   readinefs  for  action.     He  put  to 
fea  immediately,  and  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Harold,  with  a  fquadron 
which  that  nobleman  had  collected  in  Ireland.  He 
was  now  mailer  of  the  fea ;  and  entering  every  har- 
bour in  the  fouthern  coafr.,  he  feized  all  the  fhips5, 
and  fummoned  his  followers  in  thofe  counties,  which 
had  fo  long  been  fuhject  to  his  government,  to  aflift 
him  in  procuring  juftice  to  himfelf,  his  family,  and 
his  country,  againfl  the  tyranny  of  foreigners.   Re- 
inforced by  great  numbers  from  all  quarters,  he  en- 
tered the  Thames ;  and  appearing  before  London, 
threw  every  thing  into  confufion.     The  king  alone 
feemed  refolute  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity;  but  the  interpofition  of  the  Englifh  nobility, 
many  of  whom    favoured    Godwin's    pretentions, 
made  Edward  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation; 
and  the  feigned  humility  of  the  earl,  who  difclaimed 
all  intentions  of  offering  violence  to  his  fovereign, 
and  denred  only  to  juflify  himfelf  by  a  fair  and  open 
trial,  paved  the  way  for  his  more  eafy  admiflion. 
It  was  ftipulated,  that  he   fhould  give  hoflages  for 
his  good  behaviour,  and  that  the  primate  and  all 
the  foreigners  fhould  be  banifhed :    By  this  treaty, 
the  prefent  danger  of  a  civil  war  was  obviated,  but 
the  authority  of  the  crown  was  confiderably  impaired, 
or  rather  entirely  annihilated.  Edward,  fenfible  that 

e  Sim.  Dun.  p.  186.  f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  166.  e  Ibid. 
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he  had  not  power  fufficient  to  fecure  Godwin's  hoft-  CHAP. 
ages  in  England,  fent  them  over  to  his  kinfman,  the 
young  duke  of  Normandy. 

Godwin's  death,  which  happened  focn  after, 
while  he  was  fitting  at  table  with  the  king,  prevented 
him  from  farther  eftablifhing  the  authority  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  from  reducing  Edward  to  (till 
greater  fubjeclion  *.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  go- 
vernment of  WefTex,  Suffex,  Kent,  and  Effex,  and 
in  the  office  of  fteward  of  the  houfthold,  a  place  of 
great  power,  by  his  fon  Karold,  who  was  actuated 
by  an  ambition  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  and  was 
fuperior  to  him  in  addrefs,  in  infinuation,  and  in 
virtue.  By  a  modeft  and  gentle  demeanor,  he  ac- 
quired the  good-will  of  Edward  ;  at  leafl  foftened 
that  hatred  which  the  prince  had  fo  long  borne  his 
family11;  and  gaining  every  day  new  partifans  by  his 
bounty  and  affability,  he  proceeded  in  a  more  filent, 
and  therefore  a  more  dangerous  manner,  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  his  authority.  The  king,  who  had  not 
fufficient  vigour  dire&ly  to  oppofe  his  progrefs, 
knew  of  no  other  expedient  than  that  hazardous  one, 
of  raifing  him  a  rival  in  the  family  of  Leofric,  duke 
of  Mercia,  whole  fon  Algar  was  inverted  with  the 
government  of  Eaft-Anglia,  which,  before  the  ha- 
nifhment  of  Harold,  had  belonged  to  the  latter  no- 
bleman. But  this  policy,  of  balancing  oppofite 
parties,  required  a  more  Heady  hand  to  manage  it 
than  that  of  Edward,  and  naturally  produced  fac- 
tion, and  even  civil  broils,  among  nobles  of  fuch 
mighty  and  independent  authority.  Algar  was  foon 
after  expelled  his  government  by  the  intrigues  and 
power  of  Harold ;  but  being  protected  by  Griffith, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  well  as  by  the  power  of  his  father  Leofric,  he 
obliged  Harold  to  fubmit  to  an  accommodation, 
and  was  reinftated  in  the  government  of  Eaft-Anglia. 

*  See  note  [EJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.      *»  Brompton5  p.  94S. 
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c  H  A  P.  This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration:   Harold,  tak- 
,    ^IL      ing  advantage  of  Leofric's  death,  which  happened 
**"*"     foon  after,  expelled  Algar  anew,  and  banifhed  him 
the  kingdom :   And  though  that  nobleman  made  a 
frefh  irruption  into  Eaft-Anglia  with  an  army  of 
Norwegians,  and  over-ran  the  country,    his  death 
foon  freed  Harold  'from  the  pretenfions  of  fo  dan- 
gerous a  rival.     Edward,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Algar, 
was  indeed  advanced  to  the  government  of  Mercia; 
but  the  balance,  which  the  king  defired  to  eftablifh 
between  thole  potent  families,  wa~  u  holly  loft,  and 
the  influence  of  Harold  greatly  preponderated. 
1055,  death  of  Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland, 

made  the  way  ftill  more  open  to  the  ambition  of  that 
nobleman.  Siward,  bendes  his  other  merits,  had  ac- 
quired honour  to  England,  by  his  fuccefsful  conduct 
in  the  only  foreign  enterprife  undertaken  during 
the  reign  of  Edward.  Duncan,  king  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  prince  of  a  gentle  difpoiition,  but  pof- 
e  d  not  the  genius  requifite  for  governing  a  coun- 
try fo  turbulent,  and  fo  much  infeited  by  the  in-, 
and  animofities  of  the  great.  Macbeth,  a 
>  erful  nobleman,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  crown, 
not  content  with  curbing  the  king's  authority,  car- 
ried ftili  farther  his  peltilent  ambition :  He  put  his 
fovereign  to  death  ;  chaced  Malcolm  Kenmore,  his. 
fon  and  heir,  into  England;  and  ufurped  the  crown. 
Siward ;  :ghter  was  married  to  Duncan, 

embraced,  by  Edward's  orders,  the  protection  of 
this  diftreiled  family:  He  marched  an  army  into 
Scotland;  and  having  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth 
in  battle,  he  rciiored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors  h.  This  fervice,  added  to  his  former  con- 
nections with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  brought 
reat  acceflion  to  the  authority  of  Siward  in  the 
north ;  but  as  he  had  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  Ofberne, 
in  the  action  with  Macbeth,  it  proved  in  the  iilue 

h  W.  Malm.  p.  79.     Hoyeden,  p.  443,     Chron.  Mailr.  p.  15S. 
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Fatal  to  his  family.     His  fecond  fon,  Walthoef,  ap-  c  **£  p. 
peared,  on  his  father's  death,  too  young  to  be  en- 
trufted  with  the  government  of  Northumberland ; 
and  Harold's  influence  obtained  that  dukedom  for  his 
own  brother  Tofti. 

There  are  two  circumftances  related  of  Siward, 
which  difcover  his  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  his 
martial  difpofition.  When  intelligence  was  brought 
him  of  his  fon  Ofberne's  death,  he  was  inconfoiable; 
till  he  heard  that  the  wound  was  received  in  the 
bread,  and  that  he  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
in  the  action.  When  he  found  his  own  death  ap- 
proaching, he  ordered  his  fervants  to  clothe  him  in 
a  complete  fuit  of  armour;  and  fitting  erect  on  the 
couch,  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  declared,  that  in 
that  pofture,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  warrior,  he 
would  patiently  await  the  fatal  moment. 

The  king,  now  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmi- 
ties, felt  himfelf  far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life  ; 
and  having  no  iffue  himfelf,  began  to  think  of  ap- 
pointing a  fucceffor  to  the  kingdom.  He  fent  a 
deputation  to  Hungary,  to  invite  over  his  nephew, 
Edward,  fon  of  his  elder  brother,  and  the  only  re- 
maining heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  That  prince,  whofe 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  would  have  been  eafy  and 
undifputed,  came  to  England  with  his  children,  Ed- 
gar, furnamed  Atheling,  Margaret  and  Chriftina ; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  threw  the  king  into  new  difficulties.  He 
faw,  that  the  great  power  and  ambition  of  Harold 
had  tempted  him  to  think  of  obtaining  pofleilion  of 
the  throne  on  the  firfl  vacancy,  and  that  Edgar,  on 
account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  very 
unfit  to  oppofe  the  pretenfions  of  fo  popular  and  en- 
terpriiing  a  rival.  The  animofity  which  he  had 
long  borne  to  earl  Godwin,  made  him  averfe  to  the 
fucceffion  of  his  fon ;  and  he  could  not,  without 
extreme  reluctance,  think  of  an  encreafe  of  gran- 
deur to  a  family  which  had  rifen  on  the  ruins  of 

royal 
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c  it  A  P.  royal  authority,  and  which,  by  the  murder  of  Alfred, 
his  brother,  had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  weak- 
ening of  the  Saxon  line.  In  this  uncertainty,  he  fe- 
creily  call  his  eye  towards  his  kinfman,  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  as  the  only  perfon  whofe  power, 
and  reputation,  and  capacity,  could  fupport  any 
defoliation  which  he  might  make  in  his  favour,  to 
the  exclufion  of  Karold  and  his  family [. 

This  famous  prince  was  natural  fon  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a 
tanner  in  Falaife  k,  and  was  very  early  eftablimed  in 
that  grandeur  from  which  his  birth  feemed  to  have 
fet  him  at  fo  great  a  diftance.  While  he  was  but 
nine  years  of  age,  his  father  had  refolved  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  Jerttfalem  ;  a  fafliionable  acl:  of 
devotion,  which  had  taken  place  of  the  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  was  attended  with  more 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  carried  thofe  religious 
adventurers  to  the  firfl  fources  of  Chriftianity,  ap- 
peared to  them  more  meritorious.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  affembled  the  ftates  of  the  dutchy  ;  and 
informing  them  of  his  defign,  he  engaged  them  to 
fwear  allegiance  to  his  natural  fon,  William,  whom, 
as  he  had  no  legitimate  iffue,  he  intended,  in  cafe 
he  mould  die  in  the  pilgrimage,  to  leave  fuccelfor 
to  his  dominions !.  As  he  was  a  prudent  prince,  he 
could  not  but  forefee  the  great  inconveniencies  which 
mud  attend  this  journey,  and  this  fettlement  of  his 
fucceffion  ;  ariling  from  the  perpetual  turbulency  of 
the  great,  the  claims  of  other  branches  of  the  ducal 
family,  and  the  power  of  the  French  monarch  :  But 
all  thefe  considerations  were  furmounted  by  the  pre- 
vailing zeal  for  pilgrimages  m ;  and,  probably,  the 
more  important  they  were,  the  more  would  Robert 
exult  in  facrificing  them  to  what  he  imagined  to  be 
Ms  religious  duty. 

'>  Ingulf,  p.  68.  ll  Brompton,  p.  910. 
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This  prince,  as  he  had  apprehended,  died  in  his  c  h  a  p. 
pilgrimage ;  and  the  minority  of  his  fon  was  at- 
tended with  all  thofe  diforders  which  were  al- 
moft  unavoidable  in  that  fituation.  The  licentious 
nobles,  freed  from  the  awe  of  fovereign  authority, 
broke  out  into  perfonal  animofities  againft  each 
other,  and  made  the  whole  country  a  fcene  of  war 
and  devaftation n.  Roger,  count  of  Toni,  and 
Alain,  count  of  Britanny,  advanced  claims  to  the 
dominion  of  the  ftate  ;  and  Henry  I.  king  of 
France,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  re- 
ducing the  power  of,  a  varTal,  who  had  originally  ac- 
quired his  fettlement  in  fo  violent  and  invidious  a 
manner,  and  \yho  had  long  appeared  formidable  to 
his  fovereign  °.  The  regency  eftablifhed  by  Robert 
encountered  great  difficulties  in  fupporting  the  go- 
vernment under  this  complication  of  dangers  ;  and 
the  young  prince,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  But  the 
great  qualities  which  he  foon  difplayed  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet,  gave  encouragement  to  his 
friends,  and  {truck  a  terror  into  his  enemies.  He 
oppofed  himfelf  on  all  fides  againft  his  rebellious 
fubjects,  and  againft  foreign  invaders ;  and  by  his 
valour  and  conduct  prevailed  in  every  action.  He 
obliged  the  French  king  to  grant  him  peace  on  rea- 
fonable  terms ;  he  expelled  all  pretenders  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  ;  and  he  reduced  his  turbulent  barons  to 
pay  fubmiffion  to  his  authority,  and  to  fufpend  their 
mutual  animofities.  The  natural  feverity  of  his 
temper  appeared  in  a  rigorous  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  ;  and  having  found  the  happy  effects  of  this  plan 
of  government,  without  which  the  laws  in  thofe 
ages  became  totally  impotent,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
fixed  maxim,  that  an  inflexible  conduct  was  the  firft 
duty  of  a  fovereign. 

»  W.  Malm,  p.  95.    Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  7.  cap.  1. 
•  W.  Malm.  p.  97. 
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CHAP.      The  tranquillity  which  he  had  eftablifhed  in  his 
dominions,  had  given  William  leifure  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  the  king  of  England  during  the  time  of  Godwin's 
banifhment ;  and  he  was  received  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able  to  the  great  reputation  which  he  had  acquired, 
to  the  relation  by  which  he  was  connected  with  Ed- 
ward, and  to  the  obligations  which  that  prince  owed 
to  his  family  p.     On  the  return  of  Godwin,  and  the 
expulfion  of  the  Norman  favourites,  Robert,  arch- 
bimop  of  Canterbury,   had,    before  his   departure, 
perfuaded  Edward  to  think  of  adopting  William  as 
his  fucceiTor ;  a  counfel  which  was  favoured  by  the 
king's  averfion  to  Godwin,  his  preponefhons  for  the 
Normans,  and  his  eiieem  of  the  duke.     That  pre- 
late, therefore,    received    a  commimon   to  inform 
William  of  the  king's  intentions  in  his  favour  ;  and 
he  was  the  firft  perfon  that  opened  the  mind  of  the 
prince  to   entertain  thofe  ambitious  hopes q.     But 
Edward,  irrefolute  and  feeble  in  his  purpofe,  find- 
ing that  the  Englim  would  more  eafily  acquiefce  in 
the  reftoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  invited  his  brother's  defendants  from  Hun- 
garv,  with  a  view  of  having  them  recogniied  heirs 
to  the  crown.     The  death  of  his  nephew,  and  the  in- 
experience and  unpromifmg  qualities  of  young  Ed- 
gar, made  him  refume  his  former  intentions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  though  his  aver- 
fion to  hazardous  enterprifes  engaged  him  to  poff> 
pone  the  execution,  and  even  to  keep  his  purpofe 
iecret  from  all  his  miniflers. 

Harold,  meanwhile,  proceeded  after  a  more 
open  manner,  in  encreafmg  his  popularity,  in  efta- 
biifhing  his  power,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  his 
advancement  on  the  firfl  vacancy ;  an  event  which, 
<from  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  king,  appeared 

P  Hoveden,  p.  442.  Ingulf,  p.  65.  Chron.  Mailr.  p.  157, 
Higden,  p.  279.  1  Ingulf^p.  Cd.    Gu).  Gemet.  lib.  7.  cap.  31. 
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not  very  diftant.  But  there  was  ftill  an  obftacle,  chap. 
which  it  was  requifite  for  him  previoufly  to  over- 
come. Earl  Godwin,  when  reftored  to  his  power 
and  fortune,  had  given  hoftages  for  his  good  beha- 
viour ;  and  among  the  reft,  one  fon  and  one  grand- 
ion,  whom  Edward,  for  greater  fecurity,  as  has  been 
related,  had  configned  to  the  cuftody  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  Harold,  though  not  aware  of  the  duke's 
being  his  competitor,  was  uneafy  that  fuch  near  re- 
lations fhould  be  detained  prifoners  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  and  he  was  afraid  left  William  mould,  in  favour 
of  Edgar,  retain  thefe  pledges  as  a  check  on  the  am- 
bition of  any  other  pretender.  He  reprefented, 
therefore,  to  the  king,  his  unfeigned  fubmiffion  to 
royal  authority,  his  fteady  duty  to  his  prince,  and 
the  little  neceility  there  was,  after  fuch  a  uniform 
trial  of  his  obedience,  to  detain  any  longer  thofe 
hoftages  who  had  been  required  on  the  firft  com- 
pofmg  of  civil  difcords.  By  thefe  topics,  enforced 
by  his  great  power,  he  extorted  the  king's  confent 
to  releafe  them ;  and  in  order  to  effect  his  purpofe, 
he  immediately  proceeded,  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
on  his  journey  to  Normandy.  A  temped  drove 
him  on  the  territory  of  Guy  count  of  Ponthieu, 
who,  being  informed  of  his  quality,  immediately 
detained  him  prifoner,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant 
fum  for  his  ranfom.  Harold  found  means  to  con- 
vey intelligence  of  his  fituation  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  reprefented,  that  while  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  his  court,  in  execution  of  a  com  million 
from  the  king  of  England,  he  had  met  with  this 
harfli  treatment  from  the  mercenary  difpofition  of 
the  count  of  Ponthieu. 

William  was  immediately  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  incident.  He  forefaw,  that  if  he 
could  once  gain  Harold,  either  by  favours  or  me- 
naces, his  way  to  the  throne  of  England  would  be 
open,  and  Edward  would  meet  with  no  farther  ob- 
ftacle in  executing  the  favourable  intentions  which- 
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C  II  A  P.  he  had  entertained  in   his  behalf.     He  fent,  there- 
fore, a  melienger  to  Guy,  in  order  to  demand  the 
liberty   of  his  priibner ;   and   that    nobleman,    not 
daring  to  refufe  fo  great  a  prince,  put  Harold  into 
the  hands  of  the  Norman,  who  conduced   him  to 
Rouen.     William  received  him  with  every  clemon- 
ftraiion  of  refpect  and  friendfhip  ;  and  after. mowing 
faimfelf  difpofed  to  comply  with  his  defire,  in   de- 
livering up  the  hoftages,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
difciofing  to  him  the  great  fecret  of  his  pretenfions 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  will  which  Ed- 
ward intended  to  make  in  his  favour.     He  defired 
the  aiiiitance  of  Harold  in   perfecting  that  defign ; 
he  made  profeffions  of  the  utmoft  gratitude  in  re- 
turn for  fo  great  an  obligation ;   he  promifed  that 
the  prefent  grandeur  of  Harold's  family,  which  fup- 
ported  itfelf  with  difficulty  under  the  jealoufy  and 
hatred  of  Edward,  mould  receive  new  encreafe  from 
a  fucceifor  who  would  be  fo  greatly  beholden  to 
him  for  his  advancement.     Harold  was  furprifed  at 
this  declaration  of  the  duke;  but  being  fenfible  that 
he  mould  never  recover  his  own  liberty  *  much  lefs 
that  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  if  he  refufed  the  de- 
mand, he  feigned  a  compliance  with  William,  re- 
nounced all  hopes   of  the  crown  for  himielf,  and 
profeiTed  his  lincere  intention  of  fupporting  the  will 
of  Edward,  and   leconding  the  pretenfions   of  the 
duke  of  Normandy.     "William,  to  bind  him  fafter 
to   his  interefts,  belides  offering   him    one   of   his 
daughters   in  marriage,    required   him  to  take   an 
oath  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promifes  ;  and  in  order 
to  render  the  oath  more  obligatory,  he  employed  an 
artifice  well-fuited  to  the  ignorance  and  fuperflition 
of  the  age.     He  fecretly  conveyed  under  the  altar, 
on  which  Harold  agreed  to  fwear,  the  r cliques  of 
fome  of  the  molt  revered  martyrs  ;   and  when  Ha- 
rold had  taken  the  oath,  he  mowed  him  the  reliques, 
and  admonifhed  him  to  obferve  religiouily  an  engage- 
ment which  had  been  ratified  by  To  tremendous  a 
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fanclion r.     The  Englifh  nobleman  was  aftonimed  ;  CHAP, 
■but  diffembling  his  concern,  he  renewed  the  fame      IIL 
profeffions,  and  was  diimiiled  with  all  the  marks  of 
mutual  confidence  by  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

When  Harold  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  his  am- 
bition fuggefled  cafuiftry  fufficient  to  jufcify  to  him 
the  violation  of  an  oath,  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  fear,  and  which,  if  fulfilled,  might  be 
attended  with  the  fubjection  of  his  native  country 
to  a  foreign  power.  He  continued  (till  to  practife 
every  art  of  popularity ;  to  encreafe  the  number  of 
his  partifans  ;  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lifh to  the  idea  of  his  fuccefiion ;  to  revive  their 
hatred  of  the  Normans ;  and  by  an  orientation  of 
his  power  and  influence  to  deter  the  timorous  Ed- 
ward from  executing  his  intended  deitination  in  fa- 
vour of  William.  Fortune,  about  this  time,  threw 
two  incidents  in  his  way,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  general  favour,  and  to  encreafe  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  already  attained,  of  virtue  and 
abilities. 

The  Welfh,  though  a  Iefs  formidable  enemy 
than  the  Danes,  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  infeffc 
the  weflern  borders  ;  and  after  committing  fpoil  on 
the  low  countries,  they  ufually  made  a  haity  retreat 
into  their  mountains,  where  they  were  iheltered 
from  the  purfuit  of  their  enemies,  and  were  ready 
to  feize  the  fir  ft  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  depredations.  Griffith,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  greatly  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  thoie  incur fionst 
and  his  name  had  become  fo  terrible  to  the  Englifh, 
that  Harold  found  he  could  do  nothing  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  and  more  honourable  for 
himfelf,  than  the  fuppr effing  of  fo  dangerous  an 
enemy.  He  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition 
againft  Wales ;  and  having  prepared  foine  light- 
armed  foot  to  purfue  the  natives  into  their  faftneifes, 

r  W.'.ce,  p.  459,  460.  MS.  penes  Carte, p.  354.  W.  Malm.  p.  93- 
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CHAP,  fome  cavalry  to  fcour  the  open  country,  and  a 
fquadron  of  mips  to  attack  the  fea-coaft,  he  em- 
ployed at  once  all  thefe  forces  againft  the  Wellh, 
profecuted  his  advantages  with  vigour,  made  no  in- 
termiffion  in  his  affaults,  and  at  lafl  reduced  the 
enemy  to  fuch  diflrefs,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  total  deftruction,  they  made  a  facrifice  of  their 
prince,  whofe  head  they  cut  off,  and  fent  to  Ha- 
rold ;  and  they  were  content  to  receive,  as  their  fo- 
vereigns,  two  Wellh  noblemen  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward to  rule  over  them.  The  other  incident  was 
no  lefs  honourable  to  Harold. 

Tosti,  brother  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been 
created  duke  of  Northumberland,  being  of  a  violent 
tyrannical  temper,  had  afted  with  fuch  cruelty  and 
injuftice,  that  the  inhabitants  rofe  in  rebellion,  and 
chafed  him  from  his  government.  Morcar  and 
Edwin,  two  brothers,  who  porTeffed  great  power  in 
thofe  parts,  and  who  were  grandfons  of  the  great 
duke  Leofric,  concurred  in  the  infurrection ;  and 
the  former,  being  elected  duke,  advanced  with  an 
army  to  oppofe  Harold,  who  was  commiffioned  by 
the  king  to  reduce  and  chaftife  the  Northumbrians. 
Before  the  armies  came  to  action,  Morcar,  well 
acquainted  with  the  generous  difpofition  of  the 
Englifh  commander,  endeavoured  tojuftify  his  own 
conduct.  He  reprefented  to  Harold,  that  Tofti 
had  behaved  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  ftation 
to  which  he  was  advanced,  and  no  one,  not  even  a 
brother,  could  fupport  fuch  tyranny,  without  parti- 
cipating, in  fome  degree,  of  the  infamy  attending 
it ;  that  the  Northumbrians,  accuftomed  to  a  legal 
administration,  and  regarding  it  as  their  birth-right, 
were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  king,  but  required  a 
governor  who  would  pay  regard  to  their  rights  and 
privileges ;  that  they  had  been  taught  by  their  an- 
ceftors,  that  death  was  preferable  to  fervitude,  and 
had  taken  the  field,  determined  to  perifh,  rather 
than  fuller  a  renewal  of  thofe  indignities  to  which 
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they  had  fo  long  been  expofed ;  and  they  trufted  chap. 
that  Harold,  on  reflection,  would  not  defend  in  an-  ,f^. 
other  that  violent  conduct,  from  which  he  himfelf, 
in  his  own  government,  had  always  kept  at  lo  great 
a  diftance.  This  vigorous  remonftrance  was  ac- 
companied with  fuch  a  detail  of  facts,  fo  well  fup- 
ported,  that  Harold  found  it  prudent  to  abandon 
his  brother's  caufe ;  and  returning  to  Edward,  h$ 
perfuaded  him  to  pardon  the  Northumbrians,  and 
to  confirm  Morcar  in  the  government.  He  even, 
married  the  lifter  of  that  nobleman l ;  and  by  his 
intereft,  procured  Edwin,  the  younger  brother,  to 
be  elected  into  the  government  of  Mercia.  Tofti 
in  a  rage  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took  fhelter 
in  Flanders  with  earl  Baldwin,  his  father-in-law. 

By  this  marriage  Harold  broke  all  meafures  with 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  and  William  clearly  per- 
ceived that  he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  oaths  and 
promifes  which  he  had  extorted  from  him.  But 
the  Englifh  nobleman  was  now  in  fuch  a  fituation> 
that  he  deemed  it  no  longer  necefTarv  to  diflemblei 
He  had,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Northumbrians, 
given  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his  moderation  as  had 
gained  him  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  He 
faw  that  almoft  all  England  was  engaged  in  his  in- 
terests ;  while  he  himfelf  pofiefled  the  government 
of  Weflex,  Morcar  that  of  Northumberland,  and 
Edwin  that  of  Mercia.  He  now  openly  afpired  to 
the  fucceflion ;  and  infilled,  that  fmce  it  was  ne- 
ceffary,  by  the  confeffion  of  all,  to  fet  afidethe 
royal  family,  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  Edgar, 
the  fole  furviving  heir,  there  was  no  one  fo  capable 
of  filling  the  throne  as  a  nobleman  of  great  power, 
of  mature  age,  of  long  experience,  of  approved 
courage  and  abilities,  who,  being  a  native  of  the 
kingdom,  would  effectually  fecure  it  againft  the  do- 
minion and  tyranny  of  foreigners.  Edward,  broken 
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c  H  A  P.  with  age  and  infirmities,  fawthe  difficulties  too  great 
for  him  to  encounter;  and  though  his  inveterate 
prepoffefTions  kept  him  from  feconding  the  preten- 
tions of  Harold,  he  took  but  feeble  and  irrefolute 
fteps  for  fecuring  the  fucceflion  to  the  duke'  of  Nor- 
mandy *.  While  he  continued  in  this  uncertainty, 
he  was  furprifed  by  ficknefs,  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave,  on  the  fifth  of  January  1066,  in  the 
fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

This  prince,  to  whom  the  monks  gave  the  title 
of  faint  and  confefTor,  was  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  line 
that  ruled  in  England.  Though  his  reign  was 
peaceable  and  fortunate,  he  owed  his  profperity  lefs 
to  his  own  abilities  than  to  the  conjunctures  of  the 
times.  The  Danes,  employed  in  other  enterprifes, 
attempted  not  thofe  incurfions  which  had  been  fo 
troublefome  to  all  his  predeceffors,  and  fatal  to  fome 
of  them.  The  facility  of  his  difpofition  made  him 
acquiefce  under  the  government  of  Godwin  and  his 
fon  Harold  ;  and  the  abilities,  as  well  as  the  power, 
of  thefe  noblemen  enabled  them,  while  they  were 
entrufted  with  authority,  to  preferve  domeftic  peace 
and  tranquillity.  The  moll  commendable  circum- 
ftance  of  Edward's  government,  was  his  attention  to 
the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  and  his  compiling,  for 
that  purpofe,  a  body  of  laws,  which  he  collected 
from  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Alfred.  This 
compilation,  though  now  loft  (for  the  laws  that  pafs 
under  Edward's  name  were  compofed  afterwards u), 
was  long  the  object  of  affection  to  the  Englifh 
nation. 

Edward  the  ConfefTor  was  the  firft  that  touched 
for  the  king's  evil :  The  opinion  of  his  fanctity  pro- 
cured belief  to  this  cure  among  the  people :  His 
fucceffors  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  their  ftate  and 
grandeur  to  uphold  the  fame  opinion.     It  has  been 

*  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  u  Spelm.  in  verbo 
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continued  down  to  our  time  ;  and  the  pra&ice  was  c  H  A  P» 
fir  11  dropped  by  the  prefent  royal  family,  who  ob-  ^^ LJ^^j 
ferved,  that  it  could  no  longer  give  amazement  even 
to  the  populace,  and  was  attended  with  ridicule  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men  of  underftanding. 
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"AROLD  had  fo  well  prepared  matters  before  1066. 
the  death  of  Edward,  that  he  immediately  Jan«ary* 
ftepped  into  the  vacant  throne ;  and  his  accellion 
was  attended  with  as  little  oppofition  and  diiturb- 
ance,  as  if  he  had  fucceeded  by  the  molt  undoubted 
hereditary  title.  The  citizens  of  London  were  his 
zealous  partiians :  The  bifhops  and  clergy  had 
adopted  his  cauie :  And  all  the  powerful  nobility, 
connected  with  him  by  alliance  or  friendmip,  will- 
ingly feconded  his  pretenfions.  The  title  of  Edgar 
Atheling  was  fcarcely  mentioned ;  much  lefs  the 
claim  of  the  duke  of  Normandy :  And  Harold, 
alfembling  his  partifans,  received  the  crown  from 
their  hands,  without  waiting  for  the  free  delibera- 
tion of  the  ftates,  or  regularly  fubmitting  the  quef- 
tion  to  their  determination  'x.  If  any  were  averfe 
to  this  meafure,  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  their 
fentiments  ;  and  the  new  prince,  taking  a  general  . 
filence  for  confent,  and  founding  his  title  on  the 
fuppofed  fuifrages  of  the  people,  which  appeared 
unanimous,  was,  on  the  day  immediately  fucceed- 
ing  Edward's  death,  crowned  and  anointed  king, 
by  Aldred  archbilhop  of  York.  The  whole  nation 
feemed  joyfully  to  acquiefce  in  his  elevation.. 

The  firfl  fymptoms  of  danger  which   the  king 
difcovered  came  from  abroad,  and  from  his  own 

w  G.  Pi<ft.  p.  196  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  436.  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  492. 
M.  Weft.  p.  221.  W.  Mdm.  p.  9-;.  Ingulf,  p.  68.  Brompion, 
p.  957.  Knyghton,  p.  2339.  H.  Hunt  p.  sio.  Many  of  the  hif- 
toriana  lay,  that  Harold  was  regularly  elected  by  the  ftates:  Some, 
that  Edward  left  him  his  fiiGcefiforby  will. 
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C  hap.  brother  Tofli,  who  had  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary 
banifhment  in  Flanders.  Enraged  at  the  fuecefsful 
ambition  of  Harold,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  fallen 
a  victim,  he  filled  the  court  of  Baldwin  with  com- 
plaints of  the  injuftice  which  he  had  fuffered  :  He 
engaged  the  intereft  of  that  family  againfl  his  bro- 
ther :  He  endeavoured  to  form  intrigues  with  fome 
of  the  difcontented  nobles  in  England  :  He  fent  his 
emiflkries  to  Norway,  in  order  to  roufe  to  arms  the 
freebooters  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  excite  their 
hopes  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  unlettled  ft  ate 
of  affairs  on  the  usurpation  of  the  new  king  :  And 

that  he  mis;ht  render  the  combination  more  formi- 
ca 

dable,  he  made  a  journey  to  Normandy  ;  in  expect- 
ation that  the  duke,  who  had  married  Matilda, 
another  daughter  of  Baldwin,  would,  in  revenge  of 
his  own  wrongs,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Tofli,  fecond, 
by  his  counfels  and  forces,  the  projected  invafion  of 
England  V 

The  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  firfb  received 
intelligence  of  Harold's  intrigues  and  accemon,  had 
been  moved  to  the  high  eft  pitch  of  indignation  ;  but 
that  he  might  give  the  better  colour  to  his  preten- 
fions,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  England,  upbraiding 
that  prince  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and  fummon- 
ing  him  to  refign  immediately  poffemon  of  the  king- 
dom.    Harold  replied  to  the  Norman  ambafladors, 
that  the  oath,  with  which  he  was  reproached,  had 
been  extorted  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  violence, 
and   could   never,  for  that  reafon,  be  regarded  as 
obligatory  :  That  he  had  had  no  commiffion,  either 
from  the  late  king  or  the  ftates  of  England,  who 
alone  could  difpoie  of  the  crown,  to  make  any  ten- 
cf  the  fuccemon  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  and 
,:,   a  private  perfon,  had  affumed  fo   much  au- 
and  had  even  voluntarily  fworn  to  iupport 
-  retenfions,  the  oath  was  unlawful,  and 

*  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  492. 
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it  was   his  duty  to  feize  the  firlt  opportunity  ofCHAP. 
breaking  it  :  That  he  had   obtained  the  crown   by  )     "r- 
the  unanimous  fuffrages'  of  the  people  ;  and  ihould     ■"v"" 
prove  himfelf  totally  unworthy  of  their  favour,  did 
he  not  itrenuoufly  maintain  thofe  national  liberties, 
witli  whole  protection  they  had  cntruited  him  :  And 
that  the  duke,  if  he  made  any  attempt  by  force  of 
arms,  mould  ex-perience  the  powrer  of  an  united  na- 
tion, conducted  by  a  prince,  who,  fenfible  of  the 
obligations  impofed  on  him  by  his  royal  dignity,  was 
determined  that  the  fame  moment  ihould  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life  and  to  his  government  y. 

This  anfwer  was  no  other  than  William  expected; 
and  he  had  previoufly  fixed  his  refolution  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  England.  Confulting  onlv  his 
courage,  his  relentment,  and  his  ambition,  he  over- 
looked all  the  difficulties  inieparable  from  an  attack 
on  a  great  kingdom  by  fuch  inferior  force,  and  he  , 
law  onlv  the  circumstances  which  would  facilitate 
his  enterprife.  He  confidered  that  England,  ever 
fince  the  accellion  of  Canute,  had  enjoyed  profound 
tranquillity,  during  a  period  of  near  fifty  years ;  and 
it  would  require  time~for  its  foldiers,  enervated  by 
long  peace,  to  learn  difcipline,  and  its  generals  ex- 
perience. He  knew  that  it  was  entirely  unpro- 
vided with  fortified  towns,  by  which  it  could  pro- 
long the  war ;  but  mult  venture  its  w^hole  fortune 
in  one  decinve  action  againft  a  veteran  enemy,  who, 
being  once  maiter  of  the  field,  would  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  overrun  the  kingdom.  He  law  that  Ha- 
rold, though  he  had  given  proofs  of  vigour  and 
bravery,  had  newly  mounted  a  throne,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  faction,  from  which  he  had  excluded  a 
very  ancient  royal  family,  and  which  was  likely  to 
totter  under  him  by  its  own  instability,  much  more 
it  fhaken  by  any  violent  external  impulfe-  And  he 
hoped,  that  the  very  circumftance  of  his  crofting  the 

y  W.  Malm.  p.  99.    Higden,  p.  285.     Matth.  Weft.  p.  222.    De 
Gelt.  Angl.  incuto  autfove,  p.  331. 
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C  H  A  P.  fea,  quitting  his  own  country,  and  leaving  himfelf 
no  hopes  of  retreat ;  as  it  would  aftonifh  the  enemy 
by  the  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife,  would  infpirit  his 
foldiers  by  defpair,  and  roufe  them  to  fuftain  the 
reputation  of  the  Norman  arms. 

The  Normans,  as  they  had  long  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  valour  among  all  the  European  nations, 
had  at  this  time  attained  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  mi- 
litary glory.  Befides  acquiring  by  arms  fuch  a  no- 
ble territory  in  France,  befides  defending  it  againft 
continual  attempts  of  the  French  monarch  and  all 
its  neighbours,  befides  exerting  many  acts  of  vi- 
gour under  their  prefent  fovereign  ;  they  had,  about 
this  very  time,  revived  their  ancient  fame,  by  the 
moil  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  mod  wonderful 
fucceiTes,  in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe.  A  few 
Norman  adventurers  in  Italy  had  acquired  fuch  an 
afcendant  not  only  over  the  Italians  and  Greeks, 
but  the  Germans  and  Saracens,  that  they  expelled 
thofe  foreigners,  procured  to  themfelves  ample  efta- 
biiihments,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  opulent 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  .  Thefe  enterprifes 
of  men,  who  were  all  of  them  vaffals  in  Normandy, 
many  of  them  banifhed  for  faction  and  rebellion, 
excited  the  ambition  of  the  haughty  William  ;  who 
difdained,  after  fuch  examples  of  fortune  and  va- 
lour, to  be  deterred  from  making  an  attack  on  a 
neighbouring  country,  where  he  could  be  fupported 
by  the  whole  force  of  his  principality. 

The  fituation  alfo  of  Europe  infpired  William 
with  hopes,  that,  befides  his  brave  Normans,  he 
might  employ  againft  England  the  flower  of  the  mi- 
litary force  which  was  difperfed  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing Itates.  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, by  the  progrefs  of  the  feudal  inftitutions,  were 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  many  principalities  and 
baronies ;  and  the  poifelfors,  enjoying  the  civil  ju- 

z  Gul.  Gcmet.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
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arms,  acted,  in  many  refpects,  as  independent  fo- 
vereigns,  and  maintained  their  properties  and  pri- 
vileges lefs  by  the  authority  of  laws  than  by  their 
own  force  and  valour.  A  military  fpirit  had  uni- 
verfally  diffufed  itfelf  throughout  Europe ;  and  the 
feveral  leaders,  whofe  minds  were  elevated  by  their 
princely  fituation,  greedily  embraced  the  mod  ha- 
zardous enterprifes  ;  and  being  accuflomed  to  no- 
thing from  their  infancy  but  recitals  of  the  fuccefs 
attending  wars  and  battles,  they  were  prompted  by 
a  natural  ambition  to  imitate  thofe  adventures, 
which  they  heard  fo  much  celebrated,  and  which 
were  fo  much  exaggerated  by  the  credulity  of  the 
age.  United,  however  loofely,  by  their  duty  to 
one  fuperior  lord,  and  by  their  connexions  with  the 
great  body  of  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed, they  defired  to  fpread  their  fame  each  be- 
yond his  own  diftridt ;  and  in  all  alfemblies,  whe- 
ther inflituted  for  civil  deliberations,  for  military 
expeditions,  or  merely  for  fhow  and  entertainment, 
to  outfhine  each  other  by  the  reputation  of  ftrength 
and  prowefs.  Hence  their  genius  for  chivalry ; 
hence  their  impatience  of  peace  and  tranquillity;  and 
hence  their  readinefs  to  embark  in  any  dangerous 
enterprife,  how  little  foever  intereft ed  in  its  failure 
or  fuccefs. 

William,  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his 
abilities,  had  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence  among 
thofe  haughty  chieftains ;  and  every  one  who  de- 
fired  to  fignalife  himfelf  by  his  addrefs  in  military 
exercifes,  or  his  valour  in  action,  had  been  ambi- 
tious of  acquiring  a  reputation  in  the  court  and  in 
the  armies  of  Normandy.  Entertained  .with  that 
hofpitality  and  courtefy  which  diftinguifhed  the  age, 
they  had  formed  attachments  with  the  prince,  and 
greedily  attended  to  the  profpedls  of  the  fignal  glory 
and  elevation  which  he  promifed  them  in  return  for 
their  concurrence  in  an  expedition  againil  England. 
N   4  The 
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chap.  The  more  grandeur  there  appeared  in  the  attempt, 
the  more  it  fuited  their  romantic  fpirit :  The  fame 
of  the  intended  invafion  was  already  diffufed  every- 
where: Multitudes  crowded  to  tender  to  the  duke 
their  fervice,  with  that  of  their  vaflals  and  retainers '; 
And  William  found  lefs  difficulty  in  completing  his 
levies,  than  in  chufmg  the  molt  veteran  forces,  and 
in  rejecting  the  offers  of  thofe  who  were  impatient 
to  acquire  lame  under  fo  renowned  a  leader. 

Besides  thefe  advantage?,  which  William  owed 
to  his  perfonal  valour  and  good  conduct ;  he  was 
indebted  to  fortune  for  procuring  him  fome  aflift- 
ance,  and  alfo  for  removing  many  obllacles  which 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  expect  in  an  undertaking, 
in  which  all  his  neighbours  were  fo  deeply  interefted. 
Conan,  count  of  Britanny,  was  his  mortal  enemy : 
In  order  to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  duke's  enter* 
prife,  he  chofe  this  conjuncture  for  reviving  his  claim 
to  Normandy  itfelf ;  and  he  required,  that  in  cafe 
of  William's  fuccefs  againft  England,  the  poffeffion 
of  that  dutchy  mould  devolve  to  him  b.  But  Co- 
nan  died  fuddenly  after  making  this  demand ;  and 
Hoel,  his  fuccellor,  inftead  of  adopting  the  malig- 
nity, or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  prudence  of 
his  predecefTor.j  zealoully  feconded  the  duke's  views, 
and  fent  his  eldeft  fon,  Alain  Fergant,  to  ferve  un- 
der him  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  Britons.  The 
counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Flanders  encouraged  their 
fubjects  to  engage  in  the  expedition ;  and  even  the 
court  of  France,  though  it  might  juftly  fear  the 
aggrandizement  of  fo  dangerous  a  vafial,  purfued 
not  its  interefts  en  this  occaiion  with  fufficient  vigour 
and  refolution.  Philip  I,  the  reigning  monarch, 
was  a  minor  ;  and  William,  having  communicated 
his  project  to  the  council,  having  deiired  afliftance, 
and  offered  to  do  homage,  in  cafe  of  his  fuccefs, 
for  the  crown  of  England,  was  indeed  openly  or- 

»  (Jul.  Pichvenfi?,  p.  19S,  b  Ckil,  Gemet.  lib.  7.  cap.  33. 
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dered  to  lay  afide  all   thoughts   of  the  enterprlfe;  CH  A  P. 
but  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law,  being  at ,__'_'    « 
the  head   of  the  regency,  favoured  under-hand  his 
levies,  and  fecretly  encouraged  the  adventurous  no- 
bility to  inliib   under  the  itandard   of  the  duke  of 
Normandy. 

The  emperor,  Henry  IV.  befides  openly  giving 
all  his  vaifals  permillion  to  embark  in  this  expedi- 
tion, which  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope, promifed  his  protection  to  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy during  the  abience  of  the  prince,  and  there- 
bv  enabled  him  to  employ  his  whole  force  in  the  in- 
vafion  of  England  c.  But  the  moil  important  ally, 
whom  William  gained  by  his  negociations,  was  the 
pope,  who  had  a  mighty  influence  over 'the  ancient 
barons,  no  lefs,  devout  in  their  religious  principles, 
than  valorous  in  their  military  enterprifes.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  after  an  infenfibie  progrefs  during 
feveral  ages  of  darknefs  and  ignorance,  began  now 
to  lift  his  head  openly  above  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope ;  to  aflume  the  office  of  a  mediator,  or  even 
an  arbiter,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  greateft  monarchs  ; 
to  interpofe  in  all  fecular  affairs ;  and  to  obtrude 
his  dictates  as  fovereign  laws  on  his  obfequious  dif- 
ciples.  It  was  a  fufheient  motive  to  Alexander  II. 
the  reigning  pope,  for  embracing  William's  quar- 
rel, that  he  alone  had  made  an  appeal  to  his  tribunal, 
and  rendered  him  umpire  of  the  difpute  between 
him  and  Harold  ;  but  there  were  other  advantages 
which  that  pontiff  forefaw  mult  remit  from  the  con- 
quell  of  England  by  the  Norman  arms.  That 
kingdom,  though  at  firfl  converted  by  Romifli 
mifhonaries,  though  it  had  afterwards  advanced  fome 
farther  fleps  towards  fubjeclion  to  Rome,  main- 
tained (till  a  confiderable  independence  in  its  eccle- 
fialtical  adminiftration;  and  forming  a  world  within 
itlelf,  entirely  feparated  from  the  reft  of  Europe,  it 

c  Gul.  Pitt,  p.  19S, 
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CHAr.  had  hitherto  proved  inaccemble  to  thofe  exorbitant 
claims  which  fupported  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy. 
Alexander  therefore  hoped,  that  the  French  and 
Norman  barons,  if  fuccefsful  in  their  enterprife, 
might  import  into  that  country  a  more  devoted  re- 
verence to  the  holy  fee,  and  bring  the  Englifh 
churches  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  thofe  of  the 
continent.  He  declared  immediately  in  favour  of 
William's  claim ;  pronounced  Harold  a  perjured 
ufurper  ;  denounced  excommunication  againfl  him 
and  his  adherents;  and  the  more  to  encourage  the 
duke  of  Normandy  in  his  enterprife,  he  fent  him  a 
confecrated  b?nner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's hairs  in  it  \  Thus -were  all  the  ambition  and 
violence  of  that  invafion  covered  over  fafely  with 
the  broad  mantle  of  religion. 

The  greater!  difficulty  which  William  had  to  en- 
counter in  his  preparations,  arofe  from  his  own 
fubjects  in  Normandy.  The  flates  of  the  dutchy 
were  affembled  at  Liflebonne ;  and  fupplies  being 
demanded  for  the  intended  enterprife,  which  pro- 
mifed  fo  much  glory  and  advantage  to  their  coun- 
try, there  appeared  a  reluctance  in  many  members, 
both  to  grant  fums  fo  much  beyond  the  common 
meafure  of  taxes  in  that  age,  and  to  fet  a  precedent 
of  performing  their  military  fervice  at  a  diftance 
from  their  own  country.  The  duke,  finding  it 
dangerous  to  folicit  them  in  a  body,  conferred  fe- 
parately  with  the  richeft  individuals  in  the  province; 
and  beginning  with  thofe  on  whofe  affections  he 
moft  relied,  he  gradually  engaged  all  of  them  to  ad- 
vance the  fums  demanded.  The  count  of  Longue- 
ville  feconded  him  in  this  negociation ;  as  did  the 
count  of  Mortaigne,  Odo  bifhop  of  Baieux,  and 
efpecially  William  Fitz-Ofborne,  count  of  Breteuil, 
and  conftable  of  the  dutchy.  Every  perfon,  when 
he  himfelf  was  once  engaged,  endeavoured  to  bring 
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over  others;  and  at  lair  the  dates  themfelves,  after  c  hap. 
flipulating  that  this  concemon  fhould  be  no  pre-      IIT- 
cedent,  voted  that  they  would  affift  their  prince  to 
the  utmoft  in  his  intended  enterprife ". 

William  had  now  aflembled  a  fleet  of  3000  vef- 
fels,  great  and  fmall ',  and  had  {elected  an  army  of 
60,000  men  from  among  thofe  numerous  fuppiies 
which  from  every  quarter  folicited  to  be  received . 
into  his  fervicc.  The  camp  bore  a  fplendid  yet  a 
martial  appearance,  from  the  difcipline  of  the  men, 
the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  horfes,  the  luflre  of 
the  arms,  and  the  accoutrements  of  both ;  but 
above  all,  from  the  high  names  of  nobility  who  en- 
gaged under  the  banners  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  moil  celebrated  wereEuftace  count  of  Boulogne, 
Aimeri  de  Thouars,  Hugh  d'Eflaples,  William 
d'Evreux,  Geoffrey  de  Rotrou,  Roger  de  Beaumont, 
William  de  Warenne,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Hugh 
de  Grantmefnil,  Charles  Martel,  and  Geoffrey 
GiifardA  To  thefe  bold  chieftains  William  held 
up  the  fpoils  of  England  as  the  prize  of  their  va- 
lour ;  and  pointing  to  the  oppofite  more,  called  to 
them,  that  there  was  the  field,  on  which  they  muft 
erect  trophies  to  their  name,  and  fix  their  eftablifh- 
ments. 

While  he  was  making  thefe  mighty  preparations, 
the  duke,  that  he  might  encreafe  the  number  of 
Harold's  enemies,  excited  the  inveterate  rancour  of 
Tofli,  and  encouraged  him,  in  concert  with  Harold 
Halfager,  king  of  Norway,  to  infeft  the  coafts  of 
England.  Tofti,  having  collected  about  fixty  vef- 
fels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  put  to  fea;  and  after 
committing  fome  depredations  on  the  fouth  and  eaft 
coafts,  he  failed  to  Northumberland,  and  was  there 
joined  by  Halfager,  who  came  over  with  a  great 
armament  of  three  hundred  fail.  The  combined 
fleets  entered  the  Humber,    and  difembarked  the 
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CHAp,  troops,  who  began  to  extend  their  depredations  on 
*IL  all  fides ;  when  Morcar  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  Edwin  earl  of  Mercia,  the  king's  brothers-in- 
law,  having  hailily  collected  fdme  forces,  ventured 
to  give  them  battle.  The  action  ended  in  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of  thefe  two  noblemen. 

Harold,  informed  of  this  defeat,  haff.ened  with 
an  army  to  the  protection  of  his  people ;  and  ex- 
preifed  the  utmoft  ardour  to  mowhimfelf  worthy  of 
the  crown  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
This  prince,  though  he  was  not  fenfible  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  danger,  from  the  great  combination 
agairift  him,  had  employed  every  art  of  popularity 
to  acquire  the  affections  of  the  public;  and  he  gave 
fo  many  proofs  of  an  equitable  and  prudent  admi- 
niflration,  that  the  Englim  found  no  reafon  to  re- 
pent the  choice  which  they  had  made  of  a  fovereign. 
They  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  join  his  ftandard; 
and  as  foon  as  he  reached  the  enemy  at  Standford, 
he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  give  them  battle. 

Sept-zj.  The  action  was  bloody;  but  the  victory  was  deci- 
five  on  the  fide  of  Harold,  and  ended  in  the  total  rout 
of  the  Norvegians,  together  with  the  death  of  Tofti 
and  Halfager.  Even  the  Norvegian  fleet  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Harold ;  who  had  the  generofity  to 
give  prince  Olave,  the  fon  of  Halfager,  his  li- 
berty, and  allow  him  to  depart  with  twenty  veffels. 
But  he  had  fcarcely  time  tp  rejoice  for  this  victory 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy was  landed  with  a  great  army  in  the  fouth 
of  England. 

The  Norman  fleet  and  army  had  been  afiembled, 
early  in  the  fummer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river 
Dive,  and  all  the  troops  had  been  inftantly  em- 
barked;  but  the  winds  proved  long  contrary,  and 
detained  them  in  that  harbour.  The  authority," 
however,  of  the  duke,  the  good  difcipline  main- 
tained among  the  feamen  and  foldiers,  and  the; 
care  in  fupplying  them  with  provifions,  had  pre- 
vented any  diforder  j  when  at  laft  the  wind  became 
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favourable,  and  enabled  them  to  fail  along  the  coaft,  chap. 
till  they  reached  St.  Valori.  There  were,  however, 
feveral  velfels  loft  in  this  fhort  paSTage ;  and  as  the 
wind  again  proved  contrary,  the  army  began  to 
imagine  that  Heaven  had  declared  aoainft  them,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  benediction,  they 
were  deftined  to  certain  destruction.  Thefe  bold 
warriors,  who  defpifed  real  dangers,  were  very  Sub- 
ject to  the  dread  of  imaginary  ones  ;  and  many  of 
them  began  to  mutiny,  Some  of  them  even  to  defert 
their  colours  ;  when  the  duke,  in  order  to  Support 
their  drooping  hopes,  ordered  a  proceflion  to  be 
made  with  the  r cliques  of  St.  Valori Jl,  and  prayers. 
to  be  faid  for  more  favourable  weather.  The  wind 
initantly  changed;  and  as  this  incident  happened  on 
the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  the  tutelar  faint 
of  Normandy,  the  foldiers,  fancying  they  faw  the 
hand  of  Heaven  in  all  thefe  concurring  circumstances^ 
let  out  with  the  greateft  alacrity  :  They  met  with  no 
oppoijtion  on  their  paifage :  A  great  Sleet,  which 
Harold  had  aflembled,  and  which  had  cruifed  all 
fummer  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  had  been  difmhTed, 
on  his  receiving  faife  intelligence  that  William,  dif- 
couraged  by  contrary  winds  and  other  accidents,  had 
laid  aiide  his  preparations.  The  Norman  armament, 
proceeding  in  great  order,  arrived,  without  any  ma- 
terial lofs,  at  Pevenfey  in  Sufiex  ;  and  the  army 
quietly-  difembarked.  The  duke  himfelf,  as  he 
leaped  on  more,  happened  to  Stumble  and  fall;  but 
had  the  prefence  of  mind,  it  is  faid,  to  turn  the 
omen  to  his  advantage,  by  calling  aloud  that  he  had 
taken  poifellion  of  the  country.  And  a  Soldier, 
running  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  plucked  fome 
thatch,  which,  as  if  giving  him  feizine  of  the  king- 
dom, he  prefented  to  his  general.  The  joy  and 
alacrity  of  William  and  his  whole  army  was  fo  great, 
that  they  were  nowife  difcouraged,  even  when  they 
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CHAP,  heard  of  Harold's  great  victory  over  the  Norvegians  ; 
ni*       Thev  feemed  rather  to  wait  with  impatience  the  ar- 
rival  or  the  enemy. 

The  victory  of  Harold,  though  great  and  ho- 
nourable, had  proved  in  the  main  prejudicial  to  his 
intercfts,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
caufe  of  his  ruin.  He  loft  many  of  his  braved:  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  in  the  action  ;  and  he  difgufted  the 
reft,  by  refufmg  to  diftribute  the  Norvegian  fpoils 
among  them  :  A  conduct  which  was  little  agreeable 
to  his  ufual  generofity  of  temper ;  but  which  his  de- 
fire  of  fparing  the  people,  in  the  war  that  impended 
over  him  from  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had  proba- 
bly occafioned.  He  haftened,  by  quick  marches, 
to  reach  this  new  invader;  but  though  he  was  rein- 
forced at  London  and  other  places  with  frefh  troops, 
he  found  himfelf  alfo  weakened  by  the  defertion  of 
his  old  foldiers,  who  from  fatigue  and  difcontent  fe- 
cretly  withdrew  from  their  colours.  His  brother 
Gurth,  a  man  of  bravery  and  conduct,  began  to  en- 
tertain apprehenfions  of  the  event ;  and  remonftrated 
with  the  king,  that  it  would  be  better  pclicy  to  pro- 
long the  war ;  at  lead,  to  fpare  his  own  perfon  in 
the  action.  He  urged  to  him,  that  the  defperate 
fituation  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  made  it  requifite 
for  that  prince  to  bring  matters  to  a  fpeedy  decifion, 
and  put  his  whole  fortune  on  the  ifTue  of  a  battle; 
but  that  the  king  of  England,  in  his  own  country, 
beloved  by  his  fubjects,  provided  with  every  fupply, 
had  more  certain  and  lefs  dangerous  means  of  en- 
furing  to  himfelf  the  victory :  That  the  Norman 
troops,  elated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  higher! 
hopes,  and  feeing,  on  the  other,  no  refource  in  cafe 
of  a  difcomfiture,  would  fight  to  the  laft  extremity; 
and  being  the  flower  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  con- 
tinent, mult  be  regarded  as  formidable  to  the  Eng- 
\i(h  :  That  if  their rirft  lire,  which  is  always  the  molt 
dangerous,  were  allowed  to  languiih  for  want  of  ac- 
tion; if  they  were  haraffed  with  fmall  ikirmifhes, 
ftraitened  in  provifions,  and  fatigued  with  the  bad 
5  weather 
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weather  and  deep  roads  during  the  winter  feafon,  chap. 
which  was  approaching,  they  muft  fall  an  eafy  and  a 
bloodlefs  prey  to  their  enemy  :  That  if  a  general  ac- 
tion were  delayed,  the  Englifh,  fenfible  of  the  im- 
minent danger  to  which  their  properties,  as  well  as 
liberties,  were  expofed  from  thole  rapacious  invaders, 
would  haften  from  all  quarters  to  his  afliitance,  and 
would  render  his  army  invincible  :  That,  at  leaft,  if 
he  thought  it  neceffary  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  ought 
not  to  expoie  his  own  perfon  ;  but  referve,  in  cafe 
of  difaftrous  accidents,  fome  refource  to  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  kingdom  :  And  that  having 
once  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  conftrained  to 
fwear,  and  that  upon  the  holy  reliques,  to  fupport 
the  pretenfions  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  it  were 
better  that  the  command  of  the  army  mould  be  en- 
trufted  to  another,  who,  not  being  bound  by  thofe 
facred  ties,  might  give  the  foldiers  more  affured 
hopes  of  a  profperous  ifTue  to  the  combat. 

Harold  was  deaf  to  all  thefe  remonftrances : 
Elated  with  his  paft  profperity,  as  well  as  Simulated 
by  his  native  courage,  he  refolved  to  give  battle  in 
perfon ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  drew  near  to  the 
Normans,  who  had  removed  their  camp  and  fleet  to 
Haftings,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  He  was 
fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that  he  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
duke,  promifmg  him  a  fum  of  money  if  he  would 
depart  the  kingdom  without  effuiion  of  blood  :  But 
his  offer  was  rejected  with  di'dain;  and  William,  not 
to  be  behind  with  his  enemy  in  vaunting,  fent  him  a 
meffage  by  fome  monks,  requiring  him  either  to  re- 
fign  the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him  in  fealty,  or 
to  fubmit  their  caufe  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope, 
or  to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat.  Harold  replied, 
that  the  God  of  battles  would  foon  be  the  arbiter  of 
all  their  differences '. 
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CHAP.      The  Englifh  and  Normans  now  prepared  them- 
'    f  felves  for  this  important  decifion  ;  but  the  afpecl:  of 
MthO&o-  things,  on  the  night  before  the  battle,  was  very  dif- 
b^r'  ferent  in  the  two  camps.     The  Englifh  fpent  the 

time  in  riot,  and  jollity,  and  diforder  •>  the  Normans 
in  filence,  and  in  prayer,  and  in  the  other  functions 
of  their  religion  *.      On  the  morning,    the    duke 
called  together  the  molt  considerable  of  his  com- 
manders, and  made  them  a  fpeech  fuitable  to  the 
occafion.     He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  event, 
which  they  and  he  had  long  wiihed  for,  was  ap- 
proaching ;  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  de- 
pended on  their  fwords,  and  would  be  decided  in  a 
fingle  action :  That  never  army  had  greater  motives 
for  exerting  a  vigorous  courage,  whether  they  con- 
fidered  the  prize  which  would  attend  their  victorv, 
or  the  inevitable  defrruclion  which  muft  enfue  upon 
their  difcomfiture  :  That  if  their  martial  and  veteran 
bands  could  once  break  thofe  raw  foldiers,  who  had 
rafhly  dared  to  approach  them,  they  conquered  a 
kingdom  at  one  blow,  and  were  juitly  entitled  to 
all  its  poffeffions  as  the   reward  of  their  profperous 
valour  :   That,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  remitted  in 
the  lead  their  wonted  prowefs,  an  enraged  enemy 
hung  upon  their  rear,  the  fea  met  them  in  their  re- 
treat, and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  certain  pu- 
nifhment  of  their  imprudent  cowardice :  That,  by 
collecting  fo  numerous  and  brave  a  holt,  he  had  en- 
fured  every  human  means  of  conqueft;  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal  conduct,  had 
given  him  juft  caufe  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty,  in  whofe  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of 
wars  and  battles  :  And  that  a  perjured  ufurper,  ana- 
thematized by  the  fovereign  pontiff,   and  confeious 
of  his  own  breach  of  faith,  would  be  (truck  with 
terror  on  their  appearance,  and  would  prognolti- 
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cate  to  himfelf  that  fate  which  his  multiplied  crimes  CHAP, 
had  fo  juftly  merited  '.  The  duke  next  divided  his 
army  into  three  lines  :  The  firft,  led  by  Montgo- 
mery, confided  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry: 
The  fecond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of 
his  braveft  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  in 
clofe  order :  His  cavalry,  at  whole  head  he  placed 
himfelf,  formed  the  third  line  ;  and  were  fo  difpofed, 
that  they  flretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked 
each  wing  of  the  army  "\  He  ordered  the  fignal  of 
battle  to  be  given  ;  and  the  whole  army,  moving  at 
once,  and  finging  the  hymn  or  long  of  Roland,  the 
famous  peer  of  Charlemagne  n,  advanced  in  order 
and  with  alacrity  towards  the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a  rifing 
ground,  and  having  likewife  drawn  fome  trenches 
to  fecure  his  flanks,  he  relblved  to  fland  upon  the 
defenfive,  and  to  avoid  all  action  with  the  cavalry, 
in  which  he  was  inferior.  The  Kentifh  men  were 
placed  in  the  van ;  a  poll  which  they  had  always 
claimed  as  their  due:  The  Londoners  guarded  the 
Standard :  And  the  king  himfelf,  accompanied  by 
his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  dif- 
mounting,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
fantry,  and  exprefled  his  refolution  to  conquer, 
or  to  perifh  in  the  action.  The  firil  attack  of 
the  Normans  was  defperate,  but  was  received  with 
equal  valour  by  the  Englifh ;  and  after  a  furious 
combat,  which  remained  long  undecided,  the  for- 
mer, overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and 
hard  preifed  by  the  enemy,  began  firfl  to  relax  their 
vigour,  then  to  retreat;  and  confufion  was  fpread- 
ing  among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who  found 
himfelf  on  the  brink  of  deflruction,  haflened  with  a 
felecl:  band  to  the  relief  of  his  difmayed  forces.    His 
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CHAP,  prefence  reftored  the  action ;  the  Englifh  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  lofs  ;  and  the  duke,  ordering 
his  fecond  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  attack  with 
frelh  forces,  and  with  redoubled  courage.  Finding 
that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  ground, 
and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince,  liill 
made  a  vigorous  refinance,  he  tried  a  ftratagem, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but 
which  feemed  advifable  in  its  defperate  fituation, 
where,  if  he  gained  not  a  decifive  victory,  he  was 
totally  undone:  He  commanded  his  troops  to  make 
a  hafly  retreat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their 
ground  by  the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice 
iucceeded  againft:  thofe  unexperienced  foldiers,  who, 
heated  by  the  action,  and  fanguine  in  their  hopes, 
precipitately  followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain. 
William  gave  orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry 
fhould  face  about  upon  their  purfuers,  and  the  ca- 
valry make  an  aflault  upon  their  wings,  and  both 
of  them  purfue  the  advantage,  which  the  furprife 
and  terror  of  the  enemy  mult  give  them  in  that  cri- 
tical and  decifive  moment.  The  Englifh  were  re- 
pulfed  with  great  flaughter,  and  driven  back  to  the 
hill ;  where,  being  rallied  by  the  bravery  of  Harold, 
they  were  able,  notwithstanding  their  lofs,  to  main- 
tain the  poft,  and  continue  the  combat.  The  duke 
tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a  fecond  time  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  ;  but  even  after  this  double  advantage, 
he  ftill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englifh,  who, 
maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  deter- 
mined to  difpute  the  victory  to  the  laft  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  an 
aflault  upon  them;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind, 
mould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fitu- 
ation of  the  ground,  and  \a  ho  were  intent  in  defend- 
ing themfelves  againft  the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the 
aflailants.  By  this  difpofition  he  at  laft  prevailed: 
Harold  was  flain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  com- 
batiiug  with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  m 
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His  two  brothers  fhared  the  fame  fate :  And  the  c  H  A  P. 
Englifli,  difcouraged  by  the  fall  of  thofe  princes, 
gave  ground  on  all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with 
great  llaujrhter  bv  the  victorious  Normans.  A  few 
troops,  however,  of  the  vanquished  had  ftill  the 
courage  to  turn  upon  their  puriuers ;  and  attacking 
them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fome  re- 
venge for  the  (laughter  and  dishonour  of  the  day. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  by  flight ;  and  darknefs  laved  them  from 
any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  great  and  decifive  victory  of  Haftings, 
after  a  battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  till 
funfet,  and  which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  va- 
lour difplayed  bv  both  armies,  and  by  both  com- 
manders, to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom. 
William  had  three  horfes  killed  under  him;  and 
there  fell  near  fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of 
the  Normans:  The  lofs  was  ftill  more  confiderable 
on  that  of  the  vanquished  ;  befides  the  death  of  the 
king  and  his  two  brothers.  The  dead  body  of  Ha- 
rold was  brought  to  William,  and  was  generoufly 
reftored  without  ranfom  to  his  mother.  The  Nor- 
man army  left  not  the  field  of  battle  without  giving 
thanks  to  Heaven  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  for 
their  victory:  And  the  prince,  having  refreshed  his 
troops,  prepared  to  pufh  to  the  utmoft  his  advantage 
againfl  the  divided,  difmayed,  and  diicomfited, 
Englifh, 
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The  Anglo-Saxon    Government    and 
Manners. 

Firfl  Saxon  gGvern?iwit-——SucceJfion  of  the  kings- 


The    Wittenagemot The    ariftocracy The 

feveral  orders  of  men Courts    of  jujlice 

Criminal   law Rules  •  of  proof Military 

force Public  revenue Value  of  money 

Manners. 

THE  government  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of^-PP^ix 
all  the  northern  nations,  who  eftablifhed 
themfelves  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  was  always  ex- 
tremely free;  and  thofe  fierce  people,  accuftomed 
to  independence  and  enured  to  arms,  were  more 
guided  by  perfuafion  than  authority,  in  the  fubmif- 
fion  which  they  paid  to  their  princes.  The  military  1/ 
defpotifm,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  which,  previoufly  to  the  irruption  of  thofe 
conquerors,  had  funk  the  genius  of  men,  and  de- 
ftroyed  every  noble  principle  of  fcience  and  virtue, 
was  unable  to  refill  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  free 
people  j  and  Europe,  as  from  a  new  epoch,  re- 
kindled her  ancient  fpirit,  and  fhook  off  the  bale 
fervitude  to  arbitrary  will  and  authority  under  which 
fhe  had  fo  long  laboured.  The  free  conflitutions 
then  eftablifhed,  however  impaired  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  fuccceding  princes,  ftill  preferve  an  air  of 
independence  and  legal  adminiftration,  which  dif- 
tinguifh  the  European  nations  j  and  if  that  part  of 
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Appendix  the  globe  maintain  fentiments  of  liberty,  honour, 
*  equity,  and  valour,  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind7 
it  owes  thefe  advantages  chiefly  to  the  feeds  im- 
planted by  thofe  generous  barbarians. 
F'nft  Sax-  The  Saxons,  who  fubdued  Britain,  as  they  en- 
on govern- joyed  great  liberty  in  their  own  country,  obftinately 
ment.  retained  that  invaluable^  pofleflion  in  their  new  fet- 
tlement;  and  they  imported  into  this  i'fland  the  fame 
principles  of  independence,  which  they  had  inhe- 
rited from  their  anceitors.  The  chieftains  (for  fuch 
they  were,  more  properly  than  kings  or  princes) 
who  commanded  them  in  thofe  military  expeditions, 
flill  pofTefled  a  very  limited  authority  ;  and  as  the 
Saxons  exterminated,  rather  than  fubdued,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  they  were  indeed  tranfplanted  into 
a  new  territory,  but  preferved  unaltered  all  their 
civil  and  military  inftitutions.  The  language  was 
pure  Saxon;  even  the  names  of  places,  which  often 
remain  while  the  tongue  entirely  changes,  were  al- 
moft  all  affixed  by  the  conquerors;  the  manners  and 
cuiloms  were  wholly  German;  and  the  fame  picture 
of  a  fierce  and  bold  liberty,  which  is  drawn  by  the 
maflerly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  will  fuit  thofe  founders 
of  the  Englifh  government.  The  king,  fo  far  from 
being  inverted  with  arbitrary  power,  was  only  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  among  the  citizens;  his  authority 
depended  more  on  his  perfonal  qualities  than  on  his 
Ration;  he  was  even  fo  far  on  a  level  with  the  people, 
that  a  flated  price  was  fixed  for  his  head,  and  a  le- 
gal fine  was  levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though 
proportionate  to  his  ftation,  and  fuperior  to  that  paid 
for  the  life  of  a  fubject,  was  a  fenfible  mark  of  his 
fubordination  to  the  community. 
Succeffion  jT  is  eafy  j-0  imagine,  that  an  independent  people, 
kings.  f°  little  retrained  by  law  and  cultivated  by  fcience, 
would  not  be  very  ftrict  in  maintaining  a  regular  fuc- 
ceffion  of  their  princes.  Though  they  paid  great 
regard  to  the  royal  family,  and  afcribed  to  it  an  un- 
disputed fuperiority,  they  either  had  no  rule,    or 

none 
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none  that  was  fleadily  obferved,  in  filling  the  va-  Appendix 

cant   throne  ;     and    prefent    convenience,    in    that  ) I- 

emergency,  was  more  attended  to  than  general  prin- 
ciples. We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
crown  was  confidered  as  altogether  elective ;  and 
that  a  regular  plan  was  traced  by  the  conftitution  for 
iuppiying,  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  every  va- 
cancy made  by  the  demiie  of  the  firft  magiflrate.  If 
any  king  left  a  fon  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit  for  go- 
vernment, the  young  prince  naturally  ftepped  into 
the  throne:  If  he  was  a  minor,  his  uncle,  or  the  next 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  promoted  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  left  the  fceptre  to  his  pofterity :  Any  fo- 
vereign,  by  taking  previous  meaiures  with  the  lead- 
ing men,  had  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  appoint  his 
fucceffor :  All  thefe  changes,  and  indeed  the  ordi- 
nary adminiflration  of  government,  required  the 
exprefs  concurrence,  or  at  lead  the  tacit  acqui- 
efcence  of  the  people  ;  but  pofTerlion,  however  ob- 
tained, was  extremely  apt  to  fecure  their  obedience, 
and  the  idea  of  any  right,  which  was  once  excluded, 
was  but  feeble  and  imperfect.  This  is  fo  much  the 
cafe  in  ali  barbarous  monarchies,  and  occurs  fo  often 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  we  cannot 
confidently  entertain  any  other  notion  of  their  go- 
vernment. The  idea  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion  in 
authority  is  fo  natural  to  men,  and  is  fo  much  forti- 
fied by  the  ufual  rule  in  tranfmitting  private  poffef- 
fions,  that  it  muff  retain  a  great  influence  on  every 
fociety,  which  does  not  exclude  it  by  the  refinements 
of  a  republican  conftitution.  But  as  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  government  and  private 
poffeffions,  and  every  man  is  not  as  much  qualified 
for  exercifmg  the  one,  as  for  enjoying  the  other,  a 
people,  who  are  not  fenfible  of  the  general  advan- 
tages attending  a  fixed  rule,  are  apt  to  make  great 
leaps  in  the  fuccefiion,  and  frequently  to  pafs  over 
the  perfon,  who,  had  he  porTeffed  the  requifite  years 
and  abilities,  would  have  been  thought  entitled  to 
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Appendix  the  fovereignty.  Thus,  thefe  monarchies  are  not, 
L  _  _  _,  ftrictly  fpeaking  either  elective  or  hereditary;  and 
though  the  deltination  of  a  prince  may  often  be  fol- 
lowed in  appointing  his  fucceffor.,  they  can  as  little 
be  regarded  as  wholly  teftamentary.  The  dates  by 
their  iuffrage  may  fometimes  eftablifh  a  fovereign ; 
but  they  more  frequently  recognife  the  perfon  whom 
they  find  eftablifhed :  A  few  great  men  take  th« 
lead ;  the  people,  overawed  and  influenced,  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  government ;•  and  the  reigning  prince, 
provided  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  paffes  undifput- 
edly  for  the  legal  fovereign. 
The  Wit-  It  is  confeiTed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
tenage-  Saxon  hiftory  and  antiquities  is  too  imperfect  to 
afford  us  means  of  determining,  with  certainty,  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  or  of  giving  an  exact  delineation  of  that 
government.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  might  be  fomewhat  different  in  the  different 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  that  it  changed 
confiderably  during  the  courfe  of  fix  centuries, 
which  elapfed  from  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Saxons 
till  the  Norman  conqueit  °.  But  moil  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences and  changes,  with  their  caufes  and  effects, 
are  unknown  to  us :  It  only  appears,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  the  kingdoms,  there  was  a  national 
council,  called  a  Wittenagemot,  or  affembly  of  the 
wife  men  (for  that  is  the  import  of  the  term),  whofe 
confent  was  requifite  for  enacting  laws  and  for  rati- 
fying the  chief  acts  of  public  adminiftration.  The 
preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  Alfred, 

°  We  know  of  one  change,  not  inconfiderable,  in  the  Saxon  confH- 
tution.  The  Saxon  Annals,  p.  49.  informs  us,  that  it  was  in  early 
times  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  name  the  dukes,  earls,  aldermen, 
and  fheriffs  of  the  counties.  Arfer,  a  contemporary  writer,  informs 
us,  that  Alfred  depofed  all  the  ignorant  aldermen,  and  appointed 
men  of  more  capacity  in  their  place  :  Yet  the  Laws  of  Edward  the 
Confeffbr,  <-  25.  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  heretoghs  or  dukes,  and  the 
fheriffs,  were  choien  by  the  freeholders  in  the  folkmote,  a  county 
court,  which  was  affemblcd  once  a-year,  and  where  all  the  freehold- 
ers fwore  allegiance  to  the  king. 

Edward 
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Edward   the  Elder,    Athelftan,   Edmond,    Edgar,  Appendix 
Ethelred,  and  Edward  the  ConfefTor  ;  even  thofe  to 
the  laws  of  Canute,  though  a  kind  of  conqueror ; 
put  this  matter  beyond  controverfy,  and  carry  proofs 
every  where  of  a   limited  and  legal    government. 
But  who  were  the  conftituent  members  of  this  Wit- 
tenagemot has  not  been  determined  with  certaintv 
by  antiquaries.     It  is  agreed,  that  the  bifhops  and 
abbots  p  were  an  eiTential  part ;  and  it  is  alio  evi- 
dent, from  the  tenor  of  thofe  ancient  laws,  that  the 
Wittenagemot  cnacled  flatutes  which  regulated  the 
ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil  government,  and  that 
thofe  dangerous  principles,  by  which  the  church  is 
totally   fevered  from    the  flate,  were  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Anglo-Saxons  9.     It  alfo  appears,  that 
the  aldermen,  or  governors  of  counties,  who  after 
the  Danilh  times  were  often  called  earls*,  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  council,   and  gave  their  confent  to 
the  public  flatutes.     But  befides  the  prelates  and  al- 
dermen, there  is  alfo  mention  of  the  wites,  or  wife- 
men,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Wittenagemot ; 
but  who  tbefe  were,  is  not  fo  clearly  ascertained  by 
the  laws  or  the  hiflory  of  that  period.     The  matter    1 
would  probably  be  of  difficult  difcuffion,  even  were 
it  examined  impartially  ;  but  as  our  modern  parties 
have  chofen  to  divide  on  this  point,  the  queftion  has 
been  difputed  with  the  greater  obftinacy,  and  the 
arguments  on  both  fides  have  become,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  more  captious  and  deceitful.     Our  mo- 
narchical faction  maintain,  that  thefe  wites,  or  fapi- 
c/ites,  were  the  judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  law : 
The  popular  faction  affert  them   to   be  representa- 
tives of  the  boroughs,  or  what   we  now  call  the      , 
commons. 

P  Sometimes  abbefTeswere  admitted  ;  at  leaft,  they  often  fign  the 
king's  charters  or  grants.     Spelm.  GlofT.  in  verba  ^arliamcntum. 

*  Wilkins  paffim. 

*  Set  cote  [GJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Appendix  The  expreffions  employed  by  all  ancient  hifto 
riaris,  in  mentioning  the  Wittenagemot,  feem  to 
contradict  the  latter  fuppofition.  The  members  are 
almoft  always  called  the  principes,  fatrapte,  opti- 
mates,  ?nagnates,  proceres ;  terms  which  feem  to 
fuppofe  an  ariftocracy,  and  to  exclude  the  com- 
mons. The  boroughs  alio,  from  the  low  date  of 
commerce,  were  fo  final  1  and  fo  poor,  and  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  fuch  dependence  on  the  great 
men  r,  that  it  feems  nowife  probable  they  would  be 
admitted  as  a  part  of  the  national  councils.  The 
commons  are  well  known  to  have  had  no  fhare  in 
the  governments  elfablimed  by  the  Franks,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  other  northern  nations  ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Saxons,  who  remained  longer  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized  than  thofe  tribes,  would  ne- 
ver think  of  conferring  fuch  an  extraordinary  privi- 
lege on  trade  and  induitry.  The  military  profeflion 
alone  was  honourable  among  all  thofe  conquerors : 
The  warriors  fubiliied  by  their  poffeffions  in  land : 
They  became  confiderable  by  their  influence  over 
their  valvals,  retainers,  tenants,  and  llaves :  And  it 
requires  flrong  proof  to  convince  us  that  they  would 
-admit  any  of  a  rank  fo  much  inferior  as  the  bur- 
geiTes,  to  mare  with  them  in  the  legiflative  autho- 
rity. Tacitus  indeed  affirms,  that,  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  the  confent  of  all  the  members  of 
the  community  was  required  in  every  important  de- 
liberation ;  but  he  fpeaks  not  of  reprefentatives ; 
and  this  ancient  practice,  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  could  only  have  place  in  fmall  tribes, 
where  every  citizen  might,  without  inconvenience, 
be  affembled  upon  any  extraordinary  emergency. 
After  principalities  became  extenfive  -,  after  the  dif- 
ference of  property  had  formed  distinctions  more 
important  than  thofe  which    arofe  from  perfonal 

r  Brady's  Treatife  of  Englifa  Boroughs,  p.  3,  4,  5,  &c. 

flrength 
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ftrength  and  valour;  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Appendix 
national  atfemblies  muft  have  been  more  limited  in 
their  number,  and  compofed  only  of  the  more  con- 
fiderable  citizens. 

But  though  we  muft  exclude  the  burgefTes,  or 
commons,  from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  there  is 
fome  neceflity  for  fuppofmg  that  this  aflembly  con- 
fided of  other  members  than  the  prelates,  abbots, 
aldermen,  and  the  judges  or  privy-council.  For  as 
all  thefe,  excepting  fome  of  the  ecclefiaftics  ?,  were 
anciently  appointed  by  the  king,  had  there  been  no 
other  Legislative  authority,  the  royal  power  had  been 
in  a  great  meafure  abfolute,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
all  the  hiflorians,  and  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
northern  nations.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  more  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  were,  with- 
out any  election,  conitituent  members  of  the  na- 
tional aflembly  :  There  is  reafon  to  think  that  forty 
hydes,  or  between  four  and  five  thoufand  acres,  was 
the  eftate  requifite  for  entitling  the  poiTeffor  to  this 
honourable  privilege.  We  find  a  paifage  in  an  an- 
cient author  :,  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  perfon  of 
very  noble  birth,  even  one  allied  to  the  crown,  was 
not  efteemed  2.  pr  biceps  (the  term  ufually  employed 
by  ancient  hiitorians  when  the  Wittenagemot  is 
mentioned)  till  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  that 
amount.  Nor  need  we  imagine  that  the  public 
council  would  become  diforderly  or  confufed  by  ad- 
mitting fo  great  a  multitude.  The  landed  property 
of  England  was  probably  in  few  hands  during  the 
Saxon  times  \  at  lead  during  the  later  part  of  that 

s  There  is  fome  reafon  to  think  that  the  bifhops  were  fometimes 
choun  by  the  Wittenagemot,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  Eddius, 
cap.  2.  The  abbots  in  the  monafteries  of  royal  foundation  were  an- 
ciently named  by  the  king;  though  Edgar  gave  the  monks  the  elec- 
tion, and  only  refervedto  himfelf  the  ratification*  This  deftination 
was  afterwards  frequently  violated;  and  the  abbots,  as  well  as 
bifhops,  were  afterward 9  all  appointed  by  the  king;  as  we  learn 
from  Ingulf,  a  writer  contemporary  to  the  conqueft. 

«  Hift.  Eiienfis,  lib.  2.  cap.  40. 

i  period : 
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Appendix  period  :  And  as  men  had  hardly  any  ambition  to  at- 
L  *  !  tend  thofe  public  councils,  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  aflembly's  becoming  too  numerous  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  the  little  bufinefs  which  was  brought  before 
them. 
Thearif-  jT  js  certain,  that  whatever  we  may  determine 
ocrac) .  concernnlg  the  conltituent  members  of  the  Wittena- 
gemot,  in  whom,  with  the  king,  the  legiflature 
refided,  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  in  the  pe- 
riod preceding  the  Norman  conquefl,  was  become 
extremely  ariitrocratical :  The  royal  authority  was 
very  .limited ;  the  people,  even  if  admitted  to  that 
affembly,  were  of  little  or  no  weight  and  confidera- 
tion.  We  have  hints  given  us  in  hiftorians,  of  the 
great  power  and  riches  of  particular  noblemen : 
And  it  could  not  but  happen,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Heptarchy,  when  the  king  lived  at  a  diftance 
from  the  provinces,  that  thofe  great  proprietors, 
who  refided  on  their  eftates,  would  much  augment 
their  authority  over  their  vaffals  and  retainers,  and 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Hence  the  immeafurable  power  affumed  by  Harold, 
Godwin,  Leofric,  Siward,  Morcar,  Edwin,  Ed- 
ric,  and  Alfric,  who  controlled  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  and  rendered  themfelves  quite  neceffary  in 
the  government.  The  two  latter,  though  detefted 
by  the  people,  on  account  of  their  joining  a  foreign 
enemy,  (till  preferved  their  power  and  influence ; 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  their  authority 
was  founded,  not  on  popularity,  but  on  family 
rights  and  porfeffions.  There  is  one  Athelflan 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that  name, 
who  is  called  alderman  of  all  England,  and  isfaid  to 
be  half-king ;  though  the  monarch  himfelf  was  a 
prince  of  valour  and  abilities ".  And  we  find,  that 
in  the  latter  Saxon  times,  and  in  thefe  alone,  the 

»  Hift.  Raraef.  §  3.  p.  387. 

great 
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gTeat  offices  went  from  father  to  fon,  and  became  Appendix 
in  a  manner  hereditary  in  the  families  • '. 

The  circumftances  attending  the  invafions  of 
the  Danes  would  alfo  ferve  much  to  encreafe  the 
power  of  the  principal  nobility.  Thofe  freebooters 
made  unexpected  inroads  on  all  quarters  ;  and  there 
was  a  necefTity  that  each  county  mould  refill  them 
by  its  own  force,  and  under  the  conduct  of  its  own 
nobility  and  its  own  magiftrates.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  a  general  war,  managed  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  flate,  commonly  augments  the 
power  of  the  crown  ;  thofe  private  wars  and  inroads 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  aldermen  and  nobles. 

Among  that  military  and  turbulent  people,  fo 
averfe  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  fo  little  enured 
to  induftry,  juftice  was  commonly  very  ill  admini- 
ftered,  and  great  opprefTion  and  violence  feem  to 
have  prevailed.  Thel'e  diforders  would  be  encreafed 
by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ariflocracy ;  and 
would,  in  their  turn,  contribute  to  encreafe  it. 
Men,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
laws,  were  obliged  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  fome  chieftain,  whofe  orders  they  followed, 
even  to  the  difturbance  of  the  government,  or  the 
injury  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who  afforded 
them,  in  return,  protection  from  any  infult  or  in- 
juftice  by  ftrangers.  Hence  we  find,  by  the  ex- 
tracts which  Dr.  Brady  has  given  us  from  Domef- 
day,-  that  almofl  all  the  inhabitants,  even  of  towns, 
had  placed  themfelves  under  the  clientifiip  of  fome 
particular  nobleman,  whofe  patronage  they  purchafed 
by  annual  payments,  and  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  confider  as  their  fovereign,  more  than  the  king 

w  Roger  Hoveden,  giving  the  reafon  why  William  the  Conqueror 
made  Cofpatric  earl  of  Northumberland,  fays,  Nam  ex  matcmofan~ 
guine  attlnebat  ad  earn  honor  iliius  comitaius.  Erat  enim  ex  matre 
AIg!tha,Jilia  Uth'-edi  cnmiiis.  See  alio  Sim  Dun.  p.  205.  We  fee  in 
tbofe  inftances  the  fame  tendency  towards  rendering  offices  here- 
ditary, which  took  place,  during  a  more  early  period,  on  the 
continent  j  and  which  had  already  produced  there  its  full  effecl. 

himfelf, 
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Appendix  himfelf,  or  even  the  legiflature*.     A  client,  though 
L        a  freeman,  was  fuppofed  fo  much  to  belong  to  his 
patron,  that  his  murderer  was  obliged  by  law  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  latter,  as  a  compenfation  for  his  lofs ; 
in  like  manner  as  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  mafter  for  the 
murder  of  his  Have  >'.     Men  who  were  of  a  mere 
considerable  rank,  but  not  powerful  enough,  each 
to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  own  independent  authority, 
entered  into  formal  confederacies  with  each  other, 
and  compofed  a  kind  of  feparate  community,  whi 
rendered  itfelf  formidable  to  all   aggreifors.     Dr. 
Hickes  has  preferved  a  curious  Saxon  bond  of  this 
kind,  which  he  calls  a  Sodalitium,  and  which  Con- 
tains many  particulars  characteriftical  of  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  the  times  r.     All  the  affociates 
are  there  faid  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cambridgefhire ; 
and  they  fwear  before  the  holy  reliques  to  obferve 
their  confederacy,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other : 
They  promife  to  bury  any  of  the  affociates  who  dies, 
in  whatever  place  he  had  appointed  ;  to  contribute 
to  his  funeral  charges ;  and  to  attend  at  his  inter- 
ment ;  and  whoever  is  wanting  in  this  laft  duty, 
binds  himfelf  to  pay  a  meafure  of  honey.     When 
any  of  the  affociates  is  in  danger,  and  calls  for  the 
affiftance  of  his  fellows,  they  promife,  befides  flying 
to   his   fuccour,  to  give  information  to  the  fheriff; 
and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protecting  the  perfon  ex- 
poled  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy  a  fine  of  one 
pound  upon  him :  If  the  prefident  of  the  fociety 
himfelf  be  wanting  in  this  particular,  he  binds  him- 
felf to  pay  one  pound  ;  unlefs  he  has  the  reafonable 
excufe  of  ficknefs,  or  of  duty  to  his  fuperior.    When 
any  of  the  affociates  is  murdered,  they  are  to  exa£t 
eight  pounds  from  the  murderer ;  and  if  he  refufe 
to  pay  it,  they  are  to  profecute  him  for  the  fum  at 

x  Brady's  Treatife  of  Boroughs,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  The  cafe  was  the 
fame  with  the  freemen  in  the  country.  See  Pref.  to  his  Hift.  p.  2t 
9,  10,  &C. 

y  LL.  Edw.  Conf.  §  8.  apud  Ingulf.         2  Differt.  Epift.  p.  21. 

their 
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their  joint  expence.  If  any  of  the  aflbciates  who  Appendix 
happens  to  be  poor  kill  a  man,  the  fociety  are  to 
contribute,  by  a  certain  proportion,  to  pay  his  fine  : 
A  mark  a-piece  if  the  fine  be  700  millings;  lefs  if 
the  perfon  killed  be  a  clown  or  ceorle  ;  the  half  of 
that  fum  again  if  he  be  a  Welfhman.  But  where 
any  of  the  aflbciates  kills  a  man,  wilfully  and  with- 
out provocation,  he  muft  himfelf  pay  the  fine.  If 
any  of  the  aflbciates  kill  any  of  his  fellows  in  a  like 
criminal  manner,  befides  paying  the  ufual  fine  to 
the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  he  mufl  pay  eight 
pounds  to  the  fociety,  or  renounce  the  benefit  of  it : 
In  which  cafe,  they  bind  themfelves,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  one  pound,  never  to  eat  or  drink  with 
him,  except  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  bifhop,  or 
alderman.  There  are  other  regulations  to  protect 
themfelves  and  their  fervants  from  all  injuries,  to 
revenge  fuch  as  are  committed,  and  to  prevent  their 
giving  abufive  language  to  each  other  ;  and  the  fine, 
which  they  engage  to  pay  for  this  laft  offence,  is  a 
meafure  of  honey. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  confederacy  of  this 
kind  mufl  have  been  a  great  fource  of  friendfhip  and 
attachment  j  when  men  lived  in  perpetual  danger 
from  enemies,  robbers,  and  oppreflbrs,  and  received 
protection  chiefly  from  their  perfonal  valour,  and 
from  the  afliftance  of  their  friends  or  patrons.  As 
animofities  were  then  more  violent,  connexions 
were  alfo  more  intimate,  whether  voluntary  or  de- 
rived from  blood  :  The  molt  remote  degree  of  pro- 
pinquity was  regarded :  An  indelible  memory  of 
benefits  was  preferved :  Severe  vengeance  was  taken 
for  injuries,  both  from  a  point  of  honour,  and  as 
the  belt  means  of  future  fecurity :  And  the  civil 
union  being  weak,  many  private  engagements  were 
contracted  in  order  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  pro- 
cure men  that  fafety  which  the  laws  and  their  own 
innocence  were  not  alone  able  to  infure  to  them. 

On 
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Appendix  On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  liber- 
ty, or  rather  licentioufnefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
great  body  even  of  the  free  citizens,  in  thofe  ages, 
really  enjoyed  much  lefs  true  liberty  than  where  the 
execution  of  the  laws  is  the  mod  fevere,  and  where 
fubjects  are  reduced  to  the  ftri&eft  fubordination 
and  dependence  on  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  reafon 
is  derived  from  the  excefs  itfelf  of  that  liberty.  Men 
muft  guard  themfelves  at  any  price  againft  infults 
and  injuries  ;  and  where  they  receive  not  protection 
from  the  laws  and  magiftrate,  they  will  feek  it  by 
fubmiffion  to  fuperiors,  and  by  herding  in  fome  pri- 
vate confederacy  which  acts  under  the  direction  of 
a  powerful  leader.  And  thus  all  anarchy  is  the  im- 
mediate caufe  of  tyranny,  if  not  over  the  ftate,  at 
lead  over  many  of  the  individuals. 

Security  was  provided  by  the  Saxon  laws  to  all 
members  of  the  Wittenagemot,  both  in  going  and 
re-turning,  except  they  were  notorious  thieves  and 
robbers. 
Thefevc-  The  German  Saxons,  as  the  other  nations  of  that 
ral  orders  continent,  were  divided  into  three  ranks  of  men,  the 
noble,  the  free,  and  the  flaves  \  This  diftinction 
they  brought  over  with  them  into  Britain. 

The  nobles  were  called  thanes  ;  and  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  king's  thanes  and  leffer  thanes.  The  lat- 
ter feem  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  former ;  and 
to  have  received  lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  fer- 
vices,  or  attendance  in  peace  and  war b.  We  know 
of  no  title  which  raifed  any  one  to  the  rank  of  thane, 
except  noble  birth  and  the  poffeflion  of  land.  The 
former  was  always  much  regarded  by  all  the  Ger- 
man nations,  even  in  their  moft  barbarous  ftate  j  and 
as  the  Saxon  nobility,  having  little  credit,  could 
fcarcely  burthen  their  eftates  with  much  debt,  and  as 
the  commons  had  little  trade  or  iriduftry  by  which 

*  Nithard.  Hift.  lib.  4.  b  Spelm.  Feus  and  Tenures,  p.  40. 

they 
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they  could  accumulate  riches,  thefe  two  ranks  of  Appendix 
men,  even  though  they  were  not  feparated  by  pofi- 
tive  laws,  might  remain  long  diftinct,  and  the  noble 
families  continue  many  ages  in  opulence  and  fplen- 
dour.  There  were  no  middle  ra&ks  of  men,  that 
could  gradually  mix  with  their  fuperidrSj  and  infen- 
fibly  procure  to  themfelves  honour  and  dii auction. 
If  by  any  extraordinary  accident  a  mean  perfon  ac- 
quired riches,  a  circumstance  fo  fingular  made  him 
be  known  and  remarked  ;  he  became  the  object  of 
envy,  as  well  as  of  indignation,  to  all  the  nobles  ; 
he  would  have  great  difficulty  to  defend  what' he  had 
acquired;  and  he  would  find  it  impoflible  to  protect 
himfelf  from  oppreffion,  except  by  courting  the  pa- 
tronage of  fome  great  chieftain^  and  paying  a  large 
price  for  his  fafety. 

There  are  two  ftatutes  among  the  Saxon  laws 
which  feexn  calculated  to  confound  thofe  different 
ranks  of  men  ;  that  of  Athelftan,  by  which  a  mer- 
chant, who  had  made  three  long  fea-voyages  on  his 
own  account,  was  entitled  to.  the  quality  of  thane c ; 
and  that  of  the  fame  prince,  by  which  a  ceorle  or 
hufbandman,  who  had  been  able  to  purchafe  five 
hydes  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall, 
and  a  bell,  was  raifed  to  the  fame  diftinction'1.  But 
the  opportunities  were  fo  few,  by  which  a  merchant 
or  ceorle  could  thus  exalt  'himfelf  above  his  rank, 
that  the  law  could  never  overcome  the  reigning  pre- 
judices ;  the  diftinction  between  noble  and  bale  blood 
would  ftill  be  indelible  ;  and  the  well-born  thanes 
would  entertain  the  higheft  contempt  for  thofe  legal 
and  factitious  ones.  Though  we  are  not  informed  of 
any  of  thefe  circumftances  by  ancient  hiflorians, 
they  are  fo  much  founded  on  the  nature  of  things, 
that  we  may  admit  them  as  a  necefTary  and  infallible 
confequence  of  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom  during 
thofe  ages. 

c  Wilkins,  p.  71.  «l  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p,  jij.  Wil- 

kins,  p.  70. 

"  Vol.  L  f»  The 
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Appendix  The  cities  appear  by  Domefday-book  to  have 
been  at  the  conqueft  little  better  than  villages  e. 
York  itfelf,  though  it  was  always  the  fecond,  at 
lead  the  third '  city  in  England,  and  was  the  capital 
of  a  great  province,  which  never  was  thoroughly 
united  with  the  reft,  contained  then  but  141 8  fa- 
milies e.  Malmefbury  tells  us  h,  that  the  great  dif- 
tinction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility,  and  the 
French  or  Norman,  was,  that  the  latter  built  mag- 
nificent and  ftately  caftlesj  whereas  the  former  con- 
fumed  their  immenfe  fortunes  in  riot  and  hofpitality, 
and  in  mean  houfes.  We  may  thence  infer,  that 
the  arts  in  general  were  much  lefs  advanced  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France;  a  greater  number  of  idle  fer- 
vants  and  retainers  lived  about  the  great  families; 
and  as  thefe,  even  in  France,  were  powerful  enough 
to  difturb  the  execution  of  the  laws,  we  may  judge 
of  the  authority  acquired  by  the  ariftocracy  in  Eng- 
land. When  earl  Godwin  befieged  the  Confeflbr  in 
London,  he  fummoned  from  all  parts  his  hufcarles, 
or  houfeceorles  and  retainers,  and  thereby  conftrain- 
ed  his  fovereign  to  accept  of  the  conditions  which 
he  was  pleafed  to  impoie  upon  him. 

The  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  denominated 
eeorles  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and,  where  they 
were  induftrious,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  hus- 
bandry :  Whence  a  ceorle  and  a  hufbandman  be- 
came in  a  manner  fynonymous  terms.  They  culti- 
vated the  farms  of  the  nobility  or  thanes,  for  which 

e  Winchefler,  being  the  capita!  of  the  Weft  Saxon  monarchy, 
Tfras  anciently  a  confiderable  city.      Gul.  Pict.  p   aio. 

f  Norwich  contained  738  houfes,  Exeter  315,  Ipf'.vich  538,  North- 
ampton 60,  Hertford  146-,  Canterbury  262, Bath  64,  Southampton  84,. 
Warwick  225.  See  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  Thefe 
are  the  moft  confiderable  he  mentions.  The  account  of  them  is 
extracted  from  Domefday-book. 

£  Brady's  Treatife  of  Boroughs,  p.  10.  There  were  fix  wards,  be- 
fides  the  archbilhop's  palace ;  and  five  of  thefe  wards  contained  the 
number  of  families  here  mentioned,  which,  at  the  rate  of  five  perfons 
to  a  family,  makes  about  7000  fouls.   The  fixth  ward  was  laid  waite- 

h  P.  102.    See  alfo  de  Geft.  AngL  p-333* 

they 
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they  paid  rent;  and  theyfeem  to  have  been  remove-  Appendix 
able  at  pleafure*  For  there  is  little  mention  of  leafes  '• 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  ".  The  pride  of  the  nobi- 
lity, together  with  the  general  ignorance  of  writing, 
muff,  have  rendered  thofe  contracts  very  rare,  and 
mult  have  kept  the  hufbandmen  in  a  dependent  con- 
dition. The  rents  of  farms  were  then  chiefly  paid 
in  kind  '. 

But  the  mod  numerous  rank  by  far  in  the  com- 
munity feems  to  have  been  the  (laves  or  villains,  who 
were  the  property  of  their  lords,  and  were  confe- 
quently  incapable  theinfelves  of  poffefljng  any  pro- 
perty. Dr.  Brady  allures  us,  from  a  furvey  or 
Domefday-bcok k,  that,  in  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, the  far  greater  part  of  the  land  was  occupied 
by  them,  and  that  the  hufbandmen,  and  ftill  more 
the  focmen,  who  were  tenants  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved at  pleafure,  were  very  few  in  comparifon. 
This  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  German  nations,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  account  given  us  by 
Tacitus.  The  perpetual  wars  in  the  Heptarchy, 
and  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  feem  to  have 
been  the  caufe  of  this  great  alteration  with  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Prifoners  taken  in  battle,  or  carried 
off  in  the  frequent  inroads,  were  then  reduced  to 
flavery  ;  and  became,  by  right  of  war  ',  entirely  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  lords.  Great  property  in  the 
nobles,  efpecially  if  joined  to  an  irregular  admini- 
ftrationof  juftice,  naturally  favours  the  power  of  the 
ariflocracy  ;  but  Hill  more  fo,  if  the  practice  of  Sla- 
very be  admitted,  and  has  become  very  common. 
The  nobility  not  only  poflefs  the  influence  which  al- 
ways attends  riches,  but  alfo  the  power  which  the 
laws  give  them  over  their  Haves  and  villains.  It 
then  becomes  difficult,  and  almofl  impoffible,  for  a 


»  LL.  In?e,  §  70.    Thcfe  laws  fixed  the  rents  for  a  hyde;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  convert  it  into  modern  meanires.  k  General  Preface 

to  his  Hilt.  p.  7,  8,  9,  Sec.  »  LL.  Edg.  §  14;  apud  Spelm. 

Cone.  vol.  i.  p*  471, 

P  a  private 
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Appendix  private  man  to  remain  altogether  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 


,r"  There  were  two  kinds  of  Haves  among  the  An- 

glo-Saxons ;  houfehold  flares,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancierits,  and  pnedial  or  ruftic,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Germans  "\  Thefe  latter  refembled  the 
ferfs,  which  are  at  prefent  to  be  met  with  in  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany.  The  power 
of  a  mailer  over  his  llaves  was  not  unlimited  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it  was  among  their  anceftors. 
If  a  man  beat  cut  his  Have's  eye  or  teeth,  the  Have 
recovered  his  liberty":  If  he  killed  him,  he  paid  a 
fine  to  the  king ;  provided  the  Have  died  within  a 
day  after  the  wound  or  blow  :  Otherwife  it  paffed 
unpunifhed  °.  The  felling  of  themfelves  or  children 
to  flavery  was  always  the  practice  among  the  Ger- 
man nations  p,  and  was  continued  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  i. 

The  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  poifeffed  a  criminal  jurifdiclion  within  their 
territories,  and  could  punim,  without  appeal,  any 
thieves  or  robbers  whom  they  caught  there r.  This 
inftitution  muft  have  had  a  very  contrary  effect  to 
that  which  was  intended,  and  mull  have  procured 
robbers  a  fure  protection  on  the  lands  of  fuch  noble- 
men as  did  not  fincerely  mean  to  difcourage  crime3 
and  violence. 
Courts  of  But  though  the  general  (train  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
juftice.  government  feems  to  have  become  ariftocratical, 
there  were  ilill  confiderable  remains  of  the  ancient 
democracy,  which  were  not  indeed  fufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  lowed  of  the  people,  without  the  patronage 
of  fome  great  lord,  but  might  give  fecurity,  and 
even  fome  degree  of  dignity,  to  the  gentry  or  infe- 
rior nobility.     The  adminiftration  of  judice,  in  par- 

»  Spelm.  Glofi*.  in  verb.  Servos*  n  LL.  iElf.  §  20. 

0  ibid.  §  1 7.  P  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  1  LL,  Ina?, 

§  ir.     LL.  JEif.  §  ra.  r  Higden,  lib.  1.  cap.  50.     LL.  EJ*v. 

Cuuf,4.  26.  Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  415.  GlofT.  in  verb.  Ilaligemot  et 
hijangenthfj:. 

ticular, 
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ticular,  by  the  courts  of  the  decennary,  the  hun-  Appendix 
dred,  and  the  county,  was  well  calculated  to  de-  v__ 
fend  general  liberty,  and  to  reflrain  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  In  the  county  courts,  or  fhiremotes,  all 
the  freeholders  were  aflembled  twice  a  year,  and  re- 
ceived appeals  from  the  inferior  courts.  They  there 
decided  all  caufes,  ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil;  and 
the  billiop,  together  with  the  alderman  or  earl,  pre- 
iided  over  them '.  The  affair  was  determined  in  a 
luminary  manner,  without  much  pleading,  formal- 
ity, or  delay,  by  a  majority  of  voices;  and  the  bi- 
fhop  and  alderman  had  no  further  authority  than  to 
keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and  interpofe 
with  their  opinion  f.  Where  juilice  was  denied 
during  three  lemons  by  the  hundred,  and  then  by 
the  county  court,  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  king's 
court u;  but  this  was  not  praclifed  on  flight  occa- 
fions.  The  aldermen  received  a  third  of  the  fines 
levied  in  thofe  courts v- ;  and  as  moll  of  the  punifh- 
ments  were  then  pecuniary,  this  perquiflte  formed  a 
confiderable  part  of  theprofits  belonging  to  his  office. 
The  two  thirds  alio,  which  went  to  the  king,  made 
no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue.  Any 
freeholder  was  fined  who  abfented  himfelf  thrice  from 
thefe  courts  x. 

As  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  age  made  deeds 
and  writings  very  rare,  the  county  or  hundred  court 
was  the  place  where  the  moll  remarkable  civil  trans- 
actions were  finifhed,  in  order  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  them,  and  prevent  all  future  difputes.  Here 
teitaments  were  promulgated,  flaves  manumitted, 
bargains  of  fale  concluded ;  and  fometimes,  for 
greater  fecurity,  the  moil  confiderable  of  thefe 
deeds  were  inferted  in  the  blank  leaves  of  the  parifh 
Bible,  which  thus  became  a  kind  of  regifter  too  fa- 

s  LL.  Edg.  §5.  Wilkins,  p.  78.  LL.  Canut.  ^  17,  Wilkins, 
p.  136.  c   Hickes,  Difiert.  Epift.  p.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

u  LL.  Edg.  §  2.  AVilkins,  p.  77.  LL.  Canut.  §  18.  apud  Wfli 
kin;,  p.  136,        w  LL.  Edw.  Cor.f.  §31,  *  LL.  Ethelft.  §  20, 
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appendix  cred  to  be  falsified.      It  was  not  unufual  to  add  to 
__j  the  deed  an  imprecation  on  all  fuch  as  fhould  be 
guilty  of  that  crime  v. 

Among  a  people,  who  lived  in  To  fimple  a  man- 
ner as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  al- 
ways of  g-eater  importance  than  the  legislative. 
There  were  few  or  no  taxes  impofed  by  the  ftates : 
There  were  few  ftatutes  enacted  ;  and  the  nation  was 
lefs  governed  by  laws  than  by  cmtoms,  which  ad- 
mitted a  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  Though 
it  fhould,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  the  Wittena- 
geftlot  was  altogether  compofed  of  the  principal 
nobility,  the  county-courts,  where  all  the  freeholders 
were  admitted,  and  which  regulated  all  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life,  formed  a  wide  bafis  for  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  no  contemptible  checks  on  the 
ariftocracy,  But  there  is  another  power  ftill  more 
important  than  either  the  judicial  or  legiflative ;  to 
wit,  the  power  of  injuring  or  ferving  by  immediate 
force  and  violence,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
redrefs  in  courts  of  juftice.  In  all  extenfive  go- 
vernments, where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  feeble, 
this  power  naturally  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility ;  and  the  degree  of  it  which  prevails, 
cannot  be  determined  fo  much  by  the  public  ftatutes, 
as  by  fmall  incidents  in  hiflory,  by  particular  cuf- 
toms,  and  fometimes  by  the  reafon  and  nature  of 
things.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  long  been 
entitled  by  law  to  every  privilege  of  Britifh  fubjecls; 
but  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the  common 
people  could  in  fact  enjoy  thefe  privileges. 

The  powers  of  ail  the  members  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  are  difputed  among  hiftorians 
and  antiquaries:  The  extreme  obfcurity  of  the  fub- 
ject,  even  though  faction  had  never  entered  into  the 
queftion,  would  naturally  have  begotten  thofe  con- 
troverfies,    But  the  great  influence  of  the  lords  over 

>'  Hicke*,  DifTert,  Eptft. 
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their    Haves    and    tenants,    the    client/hip  of    the  Appendix 
burghers,  the  total  want  of  a  middling  rank  of  men,        '« 
the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  the  loofe  execution  of        tr"*-^ 
the  laws,  the  continued  diibrders  and  convulfions  of 
"the  flate;  all  thefe   circumftances   evince  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government  became  at  lad  extremely 
ariftocratical  j    and   the  events,   during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  conqueft,  confirm   this 
inference  or  conjecture. 

Both  the  punilhments  inflicted  by  the  Anglo-  Criminal 
Saxon  courts  of  judicature,  and  the  methods  of  proof      " 
employed  in  all  caufes,  appear  fomewhat  lingular, 
and  are  very  different   from  thofe  which  prevail  at 
prefent  among  all  civilized  nations. 

We  muft  conceive  that  the  ancient  Germans  ^* 
were  little  removed  from  the  original  itate  of  na- 
ture :  The  focial  confederacy  among  them  was  more 
martial  than  civil :  They  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
means  of  attack  or  defence  againit  public  enemies, 
not  thofe  of  protection  againll  their  fellow-citizens: 
Their  poffeflions  were  fo  {lender  and  fo  equal,  that 
they  were  not  expofed  to  great  danger ;  and  the 
natural  bravery  of  the  people  made  every  man  truft 
to  himfelf,  and  to  his  particular  friends,  for  his  de- 
fence or  vengeance.  This  defect  in  the  political 
union  drew  much  clofer  the  knot  of  particular  con- 
federacies :  An  infult  upon  any  man  was  regarded 
by  all  his  relations  and  affociates  as  a  common  in- 
jury :  They  were  bound  by  honour,  as  well  as  by 
a  fenfe  of  common  intereft,  to  revenge  his  death,  or 
any  violence  which  he  had  fuffered:  They  retaliated 
on  the  aggreflbr  by  like  acts  of  violence;  and  if  he 
were  protected,  as  was  natural  and  ufual,  by  his 
own  clan,  the  quarrel  was  fpread  ftill  wider,  and 
bred  endlefs  diforders  in  the  nation. 

The  Frifians,  a  tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never 
advanced  beyond  this  wild  and  imperfect  Hate  of 
jociefy ;  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  (till  re- 
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Appendix  mained  among-  them  unlimited  and  uncontrolled7. 
*•  But  the  other  German  nations,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus, 
had  made  one  ftep  farther  towards  completing  the 
political  or  civil  union.  Though  it  ft  ill  continued 
to  be  an  indifpenfable  point  of  honour  for  every  clan 
to  revenge  the  death  or  injury  of  a  member,  the 
magidrate  had  acquired  a  right  of  interpofing  in  the 
quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the  difference.  He 
oblige!  the  perfon  maimed  or  injured,  and  the  re- 
lations of  one  killed,  to  accept  of  a  prefent  from  the 
aggreffor  and  his  relations  L,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  injury  b,  and  to  drop  all  farther  profecution  of 
revenge.  That  the  accommodation  of  one  quarrel 
might  not  be  the  fource  of  more,  this  prefent  was 
fixed  and  certain,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon 
killed  or  injured,  and  was  commonly  paid  in  cattle, 
the  chief  property  of  thole  rude  and  uncultivated 
nations.  A  prefent  of  this  kind  gratified  the  revenge 
of  the  injured  family,  by  the  lofs  which  the  aggrelTor 
fullered :  It  fatisfied  their  pride,  by  the  fubmifTion 
which  it  exprelTed:  It  diminimed  their  regret  for 
the  lofs  or  injury  of  a  kinfman,  by  their  acquifitiou 
of  new  property  :  And  thus  general  peace  was  for 
a  moment  reftored  to  the  fociety0. 

Bur  when  the  German  nations  had  been  fettled 
fome  time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
they  made  ftill  another  ftep  towards  a  more  culti- 
vated life,  and  their  criminal  justice  gradually  im- 
proved and  refined  itfelf.  The  magistrate,  whofe 
ofrice  it  was  to  guard  public  peace,  and  to  fupprefs 
private  animofities,  conceived  hiinfelf  to  be  injured 
by  every  injury  done  to  any  of  his  people;  and  be- 
fides  the  cempenfation  to  the  perfon  who  fuifered, 

2  LL.  Frif.  tit.  2.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  491.  a  LL.  ./Ethel!?. 

§  23,    LL.  iEif*.  §  27.  b  Called  by  the  Saxons  magbota. 

c  Tacit.  c'.e  Morib.  Germ.  The  author  fays,  that  the  price  of 
the  compofition  was  fixed  ;  which  muft  have  been  by  the  laws  and 
the  interpolation  U  the  niacin. 
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or  to  his  family,  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  ex-  Appendix 
act  a  fine  called  the  Fridvit,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  breach  of  peace,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  in  accommodating  the  quarrel. 
When  this  idea,  which  is  fo  natural,  was  once  fug- 
geited,  it  was  willingly  received  both  by  fovereign 
and  people.  The  numerous  fines  which  were  le- 
vied, augmented  the  revenue  of  the  king  :  And  the 
people  were  fenfible  that  he  would  be  more  vigilant 
in  interpoiing  with  his  good  offices,  when  he  reaped 
fuch  immediate  advantage  from  them ;  and  that 
injuries  would  be  lefs  frequent,  when,  belides  com- 
pensation to  the  perfon  injured,  they  were  expofed 
to  this  additional  penalty  . 

This  fhort  abftrafl:  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  cri- 
minal jurifprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for  Se- 
veral centuries.  The  State  of  England  in  this  parti- 
cular, during  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  collection  of  ancient  laws,  pub- 
limed  by  Lambard  and  Wilkins.  The  chief  purport 
of  thefe  laws  is  not  to  prevent  or  entirely  Sup- 
preSs  private  quarrels,  which  the  legiflator  knew  to 
be  impoftible,  but  only  to  regulate  and  moderate 
them.  The  laws  of  Alfred  enjoin,  that  if  any  one 
know  that  his  enemy  or  aggrefibr,  after  doing  him 
an  injury,  refolves  to  keep  within  his  own  houfe  and 
his  own  lands  e.  he  fhall  not  fight  him  till  he  re- 
quire compensation  for  the  injury.  If  he  be  Strong 
enough  to  befiege  him  in  his  houfe,  he  may  do  it  for 
Seven  days  without  attacking  him;  and  if  the  ag- 
greifor  be  willing,  during  that  time,  to  Surrender 
himSelS  and  his  arms,  his  adverfary  may  detain  him 
thirty  days  ;  but  is  afterwards  obliged  to  reflore  him 
Safe  to  his  kindred,  and  be  content  with  the  compen- 

<1  Befides  paying  money  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  and  to  the 
king,  the  murderer  was  alfo  obliged  to  pay  the  mailer  of  a  flave  or 
vaflfal  a  fum  as  the  campenfation.  for  his  lofs.  This  was  called  the 
Manbote.    See  SpeT.  GlofT.  in  verb.  Fredum,  Manbot. 

e  The  addition  of  thefe  laft  words  in  Italics  appears  neceffary 
from  what  follows  in  the  fame  law, 
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Appendix  fatten.  If  the  criminal  fly  to  the  temple,  that  fanc- 
*•  tuary  mud:  not  be  violated.  Where  the  aflailant  has 
not  force  fufficient  to  befiege  the  criminal  in  his 
houfe,  he  muft  apply  to  the  alderman  for  afliil- 
ance ;  and  if  the  alderman  refufe  aid,  the  aflailant 
mull  have  recourfe  to  the  king  :  And  lie  is  not  al- 
lowed to  affault  the  houfe,  till  after  this  fupreme 
magistrate  has  refufed  afliftance.  If  any  one  meet 
with  his  enemy,  and  be  ignorant  that  he  was  re- 
folved  to  keep  within  his  own  lands,  he  mult,  be- 
fore he  attack  him,  require  him  to  lurrender  him- 
felf  prifoner,  and  deliver  up  his  arms  ;  in  which  cafe 
he  may  detain  him  thirty  days  :  But  if  he  refufe  to 
deliver  up  his  arms,  it  is  then  lawful  to  fight  him. 
A  Have  may  fight  in  his  matter's  quarrel :  A  father 
mav  fight  in  his  fon's  with  any  one,  except  with  his 
mafter f. 

It  was  enacted  by  king  Ina,  that  no  man  fhould 
take  revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  firft  demanded 
compenfation,  and  had  been  refufed  it  g. 

King  Edmond,  in  the  preamble  to  his  laws, 
mentions  the  general  mifery  occasioned  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  private  feuds  and  battles  ;  and  he  efta- 
blilhes  feveral  expedients  for  remedying  this  griev- 
ance. He  ordains,  that  if  any  one  commit  murder, 
he  may,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  kindred,  pay  within 
a  twelvemonth  the  fine  of  his  crime ;  and  if  they 
abandon  him,  he  fhall  alone  fuflain  the  deadly  feud  or 
quarrel  with  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfon  : 
His  own  kindred  are  free  from  the  feud,  but  on 
condition  that  they  neither  converfe  with  the  cri- 
minal, nor  fupply  him  with  meat  or  other  necejfaries  : 
If  any  of  them,  after  renouncing  him,  receive  him 
into  their  houfe,  or  give  him  affiance,  they  are 
finable  to  the  king,  and  are  involved  in  the  feud, 
jf  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfon  take  revenge 
on  any  but  the  criminal  himfelf  after  he  is  aban- 

f  XX.  iElfr.  §  28.    Wilkins,  p.  43,  s  LL.  Ina?,  §  9. 

don  ccl 
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doned  by  his  kindred^  all  their  property  is  forfeited,  Appendix 
and  they  are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  ' 
all  his  friends  h.  It  is  alio  ordained,  that  the  fine 
for  murder  fhall  never  be  remitted  by  the  king ' ; 
and  that  no  criminal  mall  be  killed  who  flies  to  the 
church,  or  any  of  the  king's  towns  k;  and  the  king 
Jiimfelf  declares,  that  his  houfe  fhall  give  no  pro- 
tection to  murderers,  till  they  have  iatisfied  the 
church  by  their  penance,  and  the  kindred  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  by  making  compenfation '.  The  method 
appointed  for  tranfacling  this  compofition  is  found 
jn  the  fame  law  m. 

These  attempts  of  Edmond,  to  contract  and  di- 
minifh  the  feuds,  were  contrary  to  the  ancient  fpirit 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  were  a  Hep  towards 
a  more  regular  adminiftration  of  juflice.  By  the 
Salic  law,  any  man  might,  by  a  public  declaration, 
exempt  himfeif  from  his  family  quarrels  :  But  then 
he  was  confidered  by  the  law  as  no  longer  belonging 
to  the  family ;  and  he  was  deprived  of  all  right  of 
fucceflion,  as  the  punifhment  of  his  cowardice  !*„ 

The  price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  weregild, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  by  law  30,000  thrimfas, 
near  1300  pounds  of  prefent  money.  The  price  of 
the  prince's  head  was  15,000  thrimfas;  that  of  a 
bifhop's  or  alderman's  (Jooo;  a  fhcrilf's  4000; 
a  thane's  or  clergyman's  2000 ;  a  ceorle's  266. 
Thefe  prices  were  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  Angles. 
By  the  Mercian  law,  the  price  of  a  ceorle's  head 
was  200  millings ;  that  of  a  thane's  fix  times  as 
much  ;  that  of  a  king's  fix  times  more  °.  By  the 
laws  of  Kent,  the  price  of  the  archbiihop's  head  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  king's  P.  Such  refpecl  was 
then  paid  to  the  ecclefiaflics !  It  mull  be  underflood, 
that  where  a  perfon  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 

h  LL,  Edm.  §  1.    Wilkitis,  p.  73.  i  LL.  Edm.  §  3. 

k  Ibid.  §  a.  *  Ibid.  §  4-  ■  Ibid.  §  7.  »   Tit.  63, 

0  Wilkins,  p.  71,  72.  p  LL.  Elthredi,  apud  Wllkins,p.  no. 

the 
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Appendix  the  fine,  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of  law, 
_  \     ,  and  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed  had  liberty  to  punifh 
him  as  they  thought  proper. 

Some  antiquarians1  have  thought  that  thefe  com- 
penfations  were  only  given  for  man-ilaughter,  not  for 
wilful  murder :  But  no  fuch  diltinction  appears  in 
the  laws  ;  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  all 
the  other  barbarous  nations r,  by  that  of  the  ancient 
Germans  s,  and  by  that  curious  monument  above 
mentioned,  of  Saxo  a  antiquity,  preferred  by  Hickes. 
There  is  indeed  a  law  of  Alfred's,  which  makes 
wilful  murder  capital c ;  but  this  feems  only  to  have 
been  an  attempt  of  that  great  legiflator  towards 
eftabliihing  a  better  police  in  the  kingdom,  and  it 
probably  remained  without  execution.  By  the  laws 
of  the  fame  prince,  a  confpiracy  againfl  the  life  of 
the  king  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine  u. 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  was  likewife 
fixed  by  the  Saxon  laws  :  A  wound  of  an  inch  long 
under  the  hair,  was  paid  with  one  milling  :  One  of  a 
like  fize  in  the  face  two  millings  :  Thirty  millings 
for  the  lofs  of  an  ear  ;  and  fo  forth  w.  There  feems 
not  to  have  been  any  difference  made,  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfon.  By  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
bert,  any  one  who  committed  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  fine,  and 
buy  him  another  wife  x. 

These  inftitutions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
Germans.  They  feem  to  be  the  neceifary  progrefs 
of  criminal  jurifprudence  among  every  free  people, 
where  the  will  of  the  fovereign  is  not  implicitly 
obeyed.  We  find  them  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
during  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.     Compofitions 

•5  Tyrrel,  Introduce,  vol.  i.  p.  ia6-     Carte,  vcr.  i.  p.  566. 

r  Lmdenbrogius,  paffim.  s  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 

1  LL.JElf.  §  12.    Wilkirts,  p.  19.     It  is  probable,  that  by  w 
murder  Alfred  means  a  treacherous  murder,  committed  by  one  who 
has  no  declared  feud  with  another,  u  LLJSlf.   §4.     '. 

kins,  p.  3j.  *  LL.  JEtf.  §40.     Sec  alfo  LL,  Et!.. 

§  34,  &c.  *  LL.  Ethelb.  §  3a. 
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for  murder  are  mentioned  in  Neftor's  fpeech  to  Appendix 
Achilles  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  and  are  called  taewttf. 
The  Irifh,  who  never  had  any  connexions  with  the 
German  nations,  adopted  the  fame  practice  till  very 
lately;  and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  called 
among  them  his  eric;  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John 
Davis.  The  fame  cuftom  feems  alfo  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  v. 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  order  to  impofe  fome  check 
upon  thefe  crimes,  it  was  ordained  that  no  man 
mould  fell  or  buy  any  thing  above  twenty  pence  va- 
lue, except  in  open  market z ;  and  every  bargain  of 
fate  mud  be  executed  before  witnefTes  \  Gangs  of 
robbers  much  diiturb  the  peace  of  the  countrv ; 
and  the  law  determined,  that  a  tribe  of  banditti, 
confuting  of  between  feven  and  thirty-five  perfons, 
was  to  be  called  a  tttrma,  or  troop :  Any  greater 
company  was   dent  I    an  army b.     The  pu- 

nimments  for  this  crime  were  various,  but  none 
of  them  capital c.  If  any  man  could  track  his 
ftolen  cattle  into  another's  ground,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  mow  the  tracks  out  of  it,  or  pay  their 
value  \ 

Rebellion,  to  whatever  excefs  it  was  carried, 
was  not  capital,  but  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fum 
of  money6.  The  legiflatorSj  knowing  it  impoffible 
to  prevent  all  difordcrs,  only  impofed  a  higher  fine 
on  breaches  of  the  peace  committed  in  the  king's 
court,  or  before  an  alderman  or  bimop.  An  ale- 
houfe  too  feems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  privi- 
leged place;  and  any  quarrels  that  arofe  there  were 
more  feverely  punilhed  than  eifewhere f. 

>' Exod.  xxi.  29,30.  ZLL.  JEthelft.  §12.  '    a  Ibid. 

$  10.  12.  LL.  Edg.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  80.  LL.  Ethelredi,  §4. 
apud  Wilkins,  p.  103,    Hloth.and  Eadm,  §  16.    LL.  Canut.  §  23. 

t>  LL.  Ins,  §  12.  "  c  Ibid.  §37.  J  LL.  JEthelft.  §  %. 

Wilkins,   p.  63.  c  LL.  Ethelredi,  apud  Wilkin?,  p.  no. 

LL.  JElf.  §  4.     Wilkins,  P.  35.  I  LL.  Hloth,  &  Eadm. 

\  i2,  r$,    LL.  Ethelr.  apud  Wilkins,  p,  117. 
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Appendix  If  the  manner  of  puniihing  crimes  among  the 
*"  Anglo-Saxons  appear  lingular,  the  proofs  were  not 
Rules  of  lefs  fo  ;  and  were  alfo  the  natural  refult  of  the  fitua- 
proof.  tion  of  thofe  people.  Whatever  we  may  imagine 
concerning  the  ufual  truth  and  fincerity  of  men  who 
live  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  flate,  there  is  much 
more  falfehood,  and  even  perjury,  among  them,  than 
among  civilized  nations  :  Virtue,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  more  enlarged  and  more  cultivated  reafon, 
never  flourifhes  to  any  degree,  nor  is  founded  on 
fleady  principles  of  honour,  except  where  a  good 
education  becomes  general ;  and  where  men  are 
taught  the  pernicious  confequences  of  vice,  trea* 
chery,  and  immorality.  Even  fuperflition,  though 
more  prevalent  among  ignorant  nations,  is  but  a 
poor  fupply  for  the  defects  in  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation :  Our  European  anceftors,  who  employed 
every  moment  the  expedient  of  fwearing  on  extra- 
ordinary croffes  and  reliques,  were  lefs  honourable 
in  all  engagements  than  their  poflerity,  who,  from 
experience,  have  omitted  thofe  ineffectual  fecurities. 
This  general  pronenefs  to  perjury  was  much  en- 
creafed  by  the  ufual  want  of  difcernment  in  judges, 
who  could  not  difcufs  an  intricate  evidence,  and 
were  obliged  to  number,  not  weigh,  the  teftimony 
of  the  witneffes*.  Hence  the  ridiculous  practice 
of  obliging  men  to  bring  compurgators,  who,  as 
they  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  fact, 
expreffed  upon  oath,  that  they  believed  the  perfon 
fpoke  true ;  and  thefe  compurgators  were  in  fome 
cafes  multiplied  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  \ 
The  practice  alfo  of  fingle  combat  was  employed 
by  molt  nations  on  the  continent  as  a  remedy  againft 
falfe  evidence  ';  and  though  it  was  frequently  drop- 
IS  Sometimes  the  laws  fixed  eafy  general  rules  for  weighing  the 
credibility  of  witneffes.  A  nun  whofe  life  was  eftimated  at  iae 
{hillings,  counterbalanced  fix  ceorles,  each  of  whofe  lives  was  only 
valued  at  twenty  (hillings,  and  his  oath  was  efteemed  equivalent  to 
that  of  all  the  fix.     See  Wilkins,  p.  yj,. 

h  Praef.  Nicol.  ad  Wilkins,  p.  n.  i  LL.  Burgund.  cap.  45. 

LL.  Lomb.  lib.  2.  tit.  $5-  caP«  J4» 
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ped,  from  the  oppofition  of  the  clergy,  it  was  con-  Appendix 
tinually  revived  from  experience  of  the  falfehood  L 
attending  the  teftimony  of  witnefies  k.  It  became 
at  Iaft  a  fpecies  of  jurifprudence :  The  cafes  were 
determined  by  law,  in  which  the  party  might  chal- 
lenge his  adverfary,  or  the  witneifes,  or  the  judge 
himfelf ':  And  though  thefe  cuftoms  were  abfurd, 
they  were  rather  an  improvement  on  the  methods  of 
trial  which  had  formerly  been  pra&ifed  among  thofe 
barbarous  nations,  and  which  itill  prevailed  among 
the  Ancdo-Saxons. 

o 
When  any  controverfy  about  a  fact  became  too 

intricate  for  thofe  ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they 
had  recourfe  to  what  they  called  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  is,  to  fortune:  Their  methods  of  con- 
fulting  this  oracle  were  various.  One  of  them  was 
the  decifion  by  the  crofs :  It  was  pradtifed  in  this 
manner.  When  a  perfon  was  accufed  of  any  crime, 
he  flrfl  cleared  himfelf  by  oath,  and  he  was  attended 
by  eleven  compurgators.  He  next  took  two  pieces 
of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wool,  he  placed 
them  on  the  altar,  or  on  fome  celebrated  relique. 
After  folemn  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  experi- 
ment, aprieft,  or,  in  his  ftead,  fome  unexperienced 
youth,  took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if 
he  happened  upon  that  which  was  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  crofs,  the  perfon  was  pronounced  inno- 
cent ;  if  otherwife,  guilty ,n.  This  practice,  as  it 
arofe  from  fuperflition,  was  aboliihed  by  it  in 
France.  The  emperor,  Lewis  the  Debonnaire, 
prohibited  that  method  of  trial,  not  becaufe  it  was 
uncertain,  but  left  that  facred  figure,  fays  he,  of  the 
Crofs  mould  be  proilituted  in  common  difputes  and 
controversies : . 

k  LL.  Longob.  lib.  2.  tit.  55.  cnp.  23,  apud  Lindenb.  p.  66x, 
1  See  Desfontaines  and  BeaumanOir.  m  LL.  Frifon.tit.  14. 

apud  Lindeabrogium,  p,  496..  n  Du  Can^  in  verb.  Crux. 

The 
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Appendix  The  ordeal  was  another  eftablifhed  method  of 
^  —j,] trial  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  practifed 
either  by  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  The  for- 
mer was  appropriated  to  the  common  people ;  the 
latter  to  the  nobility.  The  water  or  iron  was  con- 
fecrated by  many  pravers,  mafies,  failings,  and  ex- 
orcifms ";  after  which  the  perfon  accufed  either 
took  up  a  ftone  funk  in  the  water  p  to  a  certain 
depth,  or  carried  the  iron  to  a  certain  diftance  ; 
and  his  hand  being  wrapped  up,  and  the  covering 
fealed  for  three  days,  if  there  appeared,  on  examin- 
ing it,  no  marks  of  burning,  he  was  pronounced 
innocent ;  if  otherwife,  guilty  s.  The  trial  by  cold 
water  was  different :  The  perfon  was  thrown  into 
confecrated  water  ;  if  he  fwam,  he  was  guilty  ;  if  he 
funk,  innocent  \  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how 
any  innocent  perfon  could  ever  efcape  by  the  one 
trial,  or  any  criminal  be  convicted  by  the  other.  But 
there  was  another  ufage  admirably  calculated  for 
allowing  every  criminal  to  efcape  who  had  con- 
fidence enough  to  try  it.  A  confecrated  cake, 
called  a  corfned,  was  produced ;  which  if  the  per- 
fon could  fwallow  and  digeft,  he  was  pronounced 
innocent s. 
Military  The  feudal  law,  if  it  had  place  at  all  among  the 
force.  Anglo-Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was  not  certainly 
extended  over  all  i lie  landed  property,  and  was  not 
attended  with  th'ofe  confequences  of  homage,  re- 
liefs ',  worfhip,  marriage,  and  other  burthens,  which 
were  infeparable  from  it  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
continent.  As  the  Saxons  expelled,  or  ahnofl  en- 
tirely deftroyed  the  ancient  Britons,  they  planted 

0  Spelrri.  in  verb.  Ordehl.    Far'cer,  p.  155.    Lindenbrog.  p.  1299. 
p  LL.  Ir,.- .      --.  1  Sometimes  the  perfon  accufed  vi 

barefooted  over  red-hot  iron.  r  Spelm.  in  verb.  Vrdealium. 

s  Spelm.  in  verb.  Corfned.    Parker,  p.  156.     Text.  RufFenf.  p.  33. 

1  On  the  .  lu,  a  greater  or  leffer  thane,  there 
tvas  a  payment  made  to  the  king  of  his  bei  arms  ;  and  this  was 
called  his  heriot :  But  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  relief.  See 
Spelm.  of  Tenure's,  p.:.  The  value  of  this  heriot  was  fixed  by 
Canute's  lav    . 
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themfelves  in  this  iiland  ort  the  fame  footing  with  Appendix 
their  anceftors  in  Germany,  and  found  no  occafion  t  L 
for  the  feudal  inftitutions  u,  which  were  calculated 
to  maintain  a  kind  of  ftanding  army,  always  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  fupprefs  any  infurreclion  among  the  con- 
quered people.  The  trouble  and  expence  of  defend- 
ing the  itate  in  England  lay  equally  upon  all  the 
land ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  every  five  hides  to  equip 
a  man  for  the  fervice.  The  trinoda  necejjiias^  as  it 
was  called,  or  the  burthen  of  military  expeditions, 
of  repairing  highways,  and  of  building  and  fupport- 
ing  bridges,  was  inieparable  from  landed  property, 
even  though  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  monaste- 
ries, unlefs  exempted  by  a  particular  charter  w.  The 
ceorles  or  hufbandmen  were  provided  with  arms, 
and  were  obliged  to  take  their  turn  in  military 
duty  x.  There  were  computed  to  be  243,600  hides 
in  England  > ;  confequently  the  ordinary  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  confided  cf  48,720  men; 
though,  no  doubt,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  a 
greater  number  might  be  afTembled.  The  king 
and  nobility  had  fome  military  tenants,  who  were 
called  Sithcun-men  z.  And  there  were  fome  lands 
annexed  to  the  office  of  aldermen,  and  to  other 
officqs  ;  but  thefe  probably  were  not  of  great  extent, 
and  were  pofferTed  only  during  pleafure,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the.  feudal  law  in  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  feerns  to  have  confifted  Public  re- 
chiefly  in  his  demefnes,  which  were  large  ;  and  in  ventie« 
the  toils  and  imports  which  he  probably  levied  at 
difcretion  on  the  boroughs  and  fea-ports  that  lay 
within  his  demefnes.  He  could  net  alienate  any 
part  of  the  crown  lands,  even  to  religious  ufes,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  Hates  *.    Danegelt  was  a  land- 

u  Bradtcn  de  Acqm  rer.  domin,  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  See  more  fully 
Spelman  of  feuds  and  tenures,  and  Craigius  de  jure  feud.  lib.  i, 
dieg.  7.  vv  Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  1.  p.  256.  x  Inje,  §51- 

V  Spelm.  of  feuds  and  tenures,  p.  17.  2  Spelm.  Cone  vol,  i. 

p*  195.  a  Ibid.  p.  34c. 

Vol.  L  Q^  tax: 
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Appendix  tax  of  a  fhilling  a  hide,  Impofed  by  the  dates b,  either 
L  ^  f  for  payment  of  the  funis  exacted  by  the  Danes,  or 
for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  poiture  of  defence 
againft  thofe  invaders c. 
Value  of       The  Saxon  pound,  as  likewife  that  which  was 
money,      coined  for  fome  centuries   after  the  conqueft,  was 
near  three  times  the  weight  of  our  prefent  money  : 
There  were  forty-eight  millings  in  the  pound,  and 
five  pence  in  a  milling d ;    confequently   a  Saxon 
milling  was  near  a  fifth  heavier  than  ours,  and  a 
Saxon  penny  near  three  times  as  heavy e.     As  to 
the  value  of  money  in  thofe  times,  compared  to 
commodities,  there  are  fome,  though  not  very  cer- 
tain means  of  computation.     A  fheep,  by  the  laws 
of  AtheHlan,  was  eftimated  at  a  milling ;  that  is, 
fifteen  pence  of  our  money.     The  fleece  was  two- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  fheep  f;  much  above 
its  prefent  eftimation  ;  and  the  reafon  probably  was, 
that  the  Saxons,  like  the  ancients,  were  little  ac- 
quainted with  any  clothing  but  what  was  made  of 
wool;  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown  :  Linen 
was  not  much  ufed.     An  ox  was  computed  at  fix 
times  the  value  of  a  fheep  ;  a  cow  at  four g.     If  we 
fuppofe  that  the  cattle  in  that  age,  from  the  defects 
in  hufbandry,  were  not  lb  large  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent in  England,  we  may  compute  that  money  was 
then  near  ten  times  of  greater  value.     A  horfe  was 
valued  at  about  thirty -fix  millings  of  our  money, 
or  thirty  Saxon  millings  h;  a  mare  a  third  lefs.     A 
man  at  three  pounds ' :  The  board-wages  of  a  child 
the  firft  year  was  eight  fhillings,  together  with  a 
cow's  paiiure  in  fummer,  and  an  ox's  in  winter k. 
William  of  Malmeibury  mentions  it  as  a  remark- 
ably  high  price   that   William   Rufus  gave  fifteen 
marks  for  a  horfe,  or  about  thirty  pounds  of  our 

b  Chron.  Sax. p.  128.  c  LL.  Edvv.  Con.  §  ia. 

<*  LL.  7£lu  §40.  e  Fleetwood's  Chron.  Pretiofum,  p.  2jt 

c;8,  &c.  t  LL.  Inas,  §  69.  S  Wilkins,  p.  66. 

h  Ibid. p.  126.  >  Ibid.  k  LL,lax,  $38. 
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prefent  money1.  Between  the  years  900  and  1000,  Appendix 
Ednoth  bought  a  hide  of  land  for  about  1 1 8  millings 
of  prefent  money m.  This  was  little  more  than  a 
milling  an  acre,  which  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
the  ufual  price,  as  we  may  learn  from  other  ac- 
counts n.  A  palfrey  was  fold  for  twelve  millings 
about  the  year  966  °.  The  value  of  an  ox  in  king 
Ethelred's  time  was  between  feven  and  eight  mil- 
lings ;  a  cow  about  fix  millings  p.  Gervas  of  Til- 
bury fays,  that  in  Henry  I.'s  time,  bread  which 
would  fuffice  a  hundred  men  for  a  day  was  rated  at 
three  millings,  or  a  milling  of  that  age  ;  for  it  is 
thought  that,  foon  after  the  conquefl,  a  pound  fler- 
ling  was  divided  into  twenty  millings  :  A  fheep  was 
rated  at  a  milling,  and  fo  of  other  things  in  propor- 
tion. In  Athenian's  time  a  ram  was  valued  at  a 
milling,  or  four  pence  Saxon  <*.  The  tenants  of 
Shireburn  were  obliged,  at  their  choice,  to  pay 
either  fix  pence,  or  four  hens  \  About  1232,  the 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  going  on  a  journey,  hired 
feven  handfome  flout  horfes  ;  and  agreed,  if  any  of 
them  died  on  the  road,  to  pay  the  owner  30  mil- 
lings a-piece  of  our  prefent  money s.  It  is x  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  all  ancient  times  the  raifing  of 
corn,  efpecially  wheat,  being  a  fpecies  of  manu- 
factory, that  commodity  always  bore  a  higher  price, 
compared  to  cattle,  than  it  does  in  our  times  \ 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  u,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  ConfefTor  there  was  the  mod  terrible  fa- 
mine ever  known  ;  infomuch  that  a  quarter  of  wheat 
rofe  to  fixty  pennies,  or  fifteen  millings  of  our  pre- 
fent money.  Confequently  it  was  as  dear  as  if  it 
now  cod  feven  pounds  ten  millings.  This  much 
exceeds  the  great  famine  in  the  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  when  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold  for  four 

1  P.  121.  m  Hift  Ramef.  p.  415.  n  Hift.Elieaf.  p.  473, 

c  Ibid.  p.  471.  P  Wilkins,  p.  126.  1  Ibid.  p.  56. 

r  Monaft. .Anglic,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,8.  !  Mat.  Paris. 

:  Fleetwood,  p.  83.  94.  96.  9?.  u  P.  157. 

Q  2  pounds* 
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Appendix  pounds.  Money  in  this  laft  period  was  nearly  of  the 
fame  value  as  in  our  time.  Thele  fevere  famines  are 
a  certain  proof  of  bad  hufbandry. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  three  things  to  be  con- 
fidered,  wherever  a  mm  of  money  is  mentioned  in 
ancient  times.  Eirft,  the  change  of  denomination, 
by  which  a  pound  has  been  reduced  to  the  third  part 
of  its  ancient  weight  in  filver.  Secondly,  the  change 
in  value  by  the  greater  plenty  of  money,  which  has 
reduced  the  fame  weight  of  filver  to  ten  times  lefs 
value,  compared  to  commodities ;  and  confequently 
a  pound  fterling  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  ancient 
value.  Thirdly,  the  fewer  people  and  lefs  induflry, 
which  were  then  to  be  found  in  every  European  king- 
dom. This  circumflance  made  even  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  fum  more  difficult  to  levy,  and  caufed 
any  fum  to  have  more  than  thirty  times  greater 
weight  and  influence,  both  abroad  and  at  home* 
than  in  our  times  ;  in  the  fame  manner  that  a  fum, 
a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  inflance,  is  at  pre- 
ient  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a  fmall  flate,  fuch  as 
Bavaria,  and  can  produce  greater  effects  on  fuch  a 
(mull  community,  than  on  England.  This  laft  dif- 
ference is  not  eafy  to  be  calculated :  But  allowing, 
that  England  has  now  fix  times  more  induflry,  and 
three  times  more  people,  than  it  had  at  the  conqueft, 
and  for  forne  reigns  after  that  period,  we  are  upon 
that  fuppolition  to  conceive,  taking  all  circumftances 
together,  every  fum  of  money  mentioned  by  hiito- 
rians,  as  if  it  were  multiplied  more  than  a  hundred 
fold  above  a  fum  of  the  fame  denomination  at 
prefent. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  equally 
among  all  the  male  children  of  the  deceafed,  accord- 
ing to  the  cultom  of  Gavelkind.  The  practice  of 
entails  is  to  be  found  in  thole  times  x.  Land  was 
chiefly  of  two  kinds,   bockland,  or  land  held  by 

x  LL.  2Elf.  §  3.7.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  43. 
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book  or  charter,  which  was  regarded  as  full  pro-  Appendix 
perty,  and  dcfcended  to  the  heirs  of  the  poffeffor  ;        *• 
and  folkland,  or  the  land  held  by  the  ceorles  and 
common  people,  who  were  removable  at   pleafure, 
and  were  indeed  only  tenants  during  the  will  of 
their  lords. 

The  firft  attempt  which  we  find  in  England  to 
feparate  the  ecclefiaftical  from  the  civil  juriidiction, 
was  that  law  of  Edgar,  by  which  all  difputes  among 
the  clergy  were  ordered  to  be  carried  before  the 
biihop  •'.  The  penances  were  then  very  fevere ; 
but  as  a  man  could  buy  them  off  with  money,  or 
might  fubftitute  others  to  perform  them,  they  lay 
eafy  upon  the  rich 7. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^nners. 
we  can  fay  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude 
uncultivated  people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilled 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  fubmiilion  un- 
der law  and  government,  addicted  to  intemperance, 
riot,  and  diiorder.  Their  belt  quality  was  their 
military  courage,  which  yet  was  not  fupported  by 
difcipline  or  conduct.  Their  want  of  fidelity  to  the 
prince,  or  to  any  truft  repofed  in  them,  appears 
flrongly  in  the  hiitory  of  their  later  period ;  and  >/ 
their  want  of  humanity  in  all  their  hiitory.  Even 
the  Norman  hiitorians,  notwithstanding  the  low 
ftate  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of 
them  as  barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  invafion 
made  upon  them  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  \  The 
conqueft  put  the  people  in  a  fituation  of  receiving 
flowly  from  abroad  the  rudiments  of  fcience  and  cul- 
tivation, and  of  correcting  their  rough  and  licen- 
tious manners. 

v  Wilkins,  p.  83.  z  Ibid.  p.  96;  97.    Spelm,  Cone,  p.  473. 

*  Gul.  Pift.  p.  %q%. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

WILLIAM    the    CONQUEROR. 

Confluences  of  the  battle  of  Hajl'ings Submiffion 

of  the  Englifh Settlement  of  the  government 

Kings  return  to  Normandy Dif contents  of  the 

Englijh Their  infurreclions Rigours  of  the 

Norman    government New    infurreclions 

New  rigours  of  the  government Introduclion  of 

the  feudal  law Innovation  in  ecclefiaftical  go- 
vernment  Infurreclion  of  the  Norman  barons 

Difpute  about  invcjliturcs Revolt  of  prince  Ro- 
bert  Dome  [day  book The  New  for  eft- 


War  with  France Death and  characler  of 

William  the  Conqueror. 

NOTHING    could  exceed  the    confirmation  c  h  A  p. 
which  feized  the  Englifh,  when  they  received       IV. 
intelligence  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Haftings,  **~~f^f~> 
the  death  of  their  king,  the  flaughter  of  their  prin-  Confe- 
cipal  nobility  and  of  their  braveft  warriors,  and  the  ?u!euC!s,of 
rout  and  difperfion  of  the  remainder.     But  though  of  Haft- 
the  lofs  which  they  had  fuflained  in  that  fatal  action  mZs- 
was  confiderable,  it  might  have  been  repaired  by  a 
great    nation ;     where  the    people   were  generally 
armed,  and  where  there  refided  fo  many  powerful 
noblemen  in   every  province,  who  could  have  af- 
fembled  their  retainers,  and  have  obliged  the  duke 
of  Normandy  to  divide  his   army,  and  probably  to 
wafte  it  in  a  variety  of  a&ions  and  rencounters.     It 
was  thus  that  the  kingdom  had  formerly  refilled,  for 
many  years,  its  invaders,  and  had  been  gradually 
fubdued  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  and   Danes  ;  and  equal  difficulties  might 
have  been  apprehended  by  William  in  this  bold  and 

(^  4  hazardous 
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C  H  A  P.  hazardous  enterprife.  But  there  were  feveral  vices 
in  the  Anglo-Sa&on  conflitution,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  the  Englifh  to  defend  their  liberties  in 
fo  critical  an  emergency.  The  people  had  in  a 
great  meafure  loll  all  national  pride  and  fpirit,  by 
tneir  recent  and  long  fubjection  to  the  Danes ;  and 
as  Canute  had,  in  the  courfe  of  his  administration, 
much  abated  the  rigours  of  conquer!,  and  had  go- 
verned them  equitably  by  their  own  laws,  thev  re- 
garded with  the  lefs  terror  the  ignominy  of  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconveniencies  of  fubniillion 
lefs  formidable,  than  thofe  of  bloodfhed,  war,  and 
refinance.  Their  attachment  alio  to  the  ancient 
royal  family  had  been  much  weakened,  by  their  ha- 
bits of  fubmimon  to  the  Banifh  princes,  and  by  their 
late  election  of  Harold,  or  their  acquiescence  in  his 
usurpation.  And  as  they  had  long  been  accuftomed 
to  regard  Edgar  Atheling,  the  only  heir  of  the 
Saxon  line,  as  unfit  to  govern  them  even  in  times  of 
order  and  tranquillity;  they  could  entertain  fmall 
hopes  of  his  being  able  to  repair  fuch  great  lofTes  as 
they  had  faiiained,  or  to  withfland  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

That  they  might  not,  however,  be  altogether 
wanting  to  themfelves  in  this  extreme  neceflitv,  the 
Englim  took  fome  fteps  towards  adjufting  their  dif- 
joihted  government,  and  uniting  themfelves  againft 
the  common  enemy.  The  two  potent  earls,  Ed- 
rcar,  who  had  fled  to  London  with  the 
remains  of  the  broken  army,  took  the  lead  en  this 
occahon :  In  concert  with  Stigand,  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  a  man  poflfeffed  of  great  authority  and 
of  ample  revenues,  they  proclaimed  Edgar,  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  the  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
and  encourage  them  to  refift  the  Norman0. b.  But 
the  terror  of  e  defeat,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  ire.              .'ecreaied  the  confufion  ini'e- 

b  Gul,Pi<flav.  p.  5505,    Order.  Vitalis,  p,  5qz,    Hqvedeff,  p.  449« 

Knyghton,  p.  ^43. 
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parable  from  great  revolutions  ;    and  every  refclu-  C  H  A  p. 
tion  propofed  was  hafty^  iiuetuating,  tumultuary; 
difconcerted  by  fear  or  taction,    ill  planned,  and 
worfe  executed. 

William,  that  his  enemies  might  have  no  Ieifure 
to  recover  from  their  confternation,  or  unite  their 
counfels,  immediately  put  himfelf  in  motion  after 
his  victory,  and  refolved  to  profecute  an  enterprife, 
which  nothing  but  celerity  and  vigour  could  render 
finally  fucceisful.  His  firft  attempt  was  againft 
Romney,  whole  inhabitants  he  fevereiy  punifhed,  on 
account  of  their  cruel  treatment  of  iome  Norman 
feamen  and  foldiers,  who  had  been  carried  thither 
by  ft'refs  of  weather,  or  by  a  mi  flake  in  their  ccurle  c: 
And  forefeeing  that  his  conqueft  of  England  might 
(till  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  with 
much  oppofition,  he  deemed  it  neceffary,  before  he 
mould  advance  farther  into  the  country,  to  make 
himfelf  matter  of  Dover,  which  would  both  fecure 
him  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  adverfe  fortune,  and  afford 
him  a  fafe  landing-place  for  fuch  fupplies  as  might 
be  requifite  for  pufhing  his  advantages.  The  ter- 
ror diffufed  by  his  victory  at  Hattings  was  fo  great, 
that  the  garrifon  of  Dover,  though  numerous  and 
well  provided,  immediately  capitulated;  and  as  the 
Normans,  rufning  in  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  town, 
haftily  fet  fire  to  fome  of  the  houfes,  William,  de-. 
(irons  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  by  an 
appearance  of  lenity  and  jultice,  mad€  compenfation 
to  the  inhabitants  for  their  lofles  d. 

The  Norman  army,  being  much  diftreffed  with 
a  dyfentery,  was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight  days; 
but  the  duke,  on  their  recovery,  advanced  with 
quick  marches  towards  London,  and  by  his  ap- 
proach encreafed  the  confufions  which  were  already 
ib  prevalent  in  the  Englifh  counfels.  The  ecclefi- 
aftics  in  particular,  whofe  influence  was  great  over 

--  Gul.  Pitfav.  p.  204.  d  ibid. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  people,  began  to  declare  in  his  favour  ;  and  as 
*v#       molt  of  the  biihops  and  dignified  clergymen  were 
T        even  then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  the  pope's  bull, 
by  which  his  entcrprife  was  avowed  and  hallowed, 
was  now  openly  infilled  on  as  a  reafon  for  general 
fubmillion.    The  fuperior  learning  of  thofe  prelates, 
which,  during  the  Confeifor's  reign,  had  raifed  them 
above  the  ignorant  Saxons,  made  their  opinions  be 
received  with   implicit  faith ;  and  a  young  prince 
like  Edgar,  whofe  capacity  was  deemed  fo  mean, 
was  but  ill  qualified  to  reiifh  the  impreflion  which 
they  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people.     A  repulfe 
which  a  body  of  Londoners  received  from  five  hun- 
dred Norman  horfe,  renewed  in  the  city  the  terror 
of  the  great  defeat  at  Haftings  ;  the  eafy  fubmifTion 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  was  an  additional  dif- 
couragement  to  them  ;  the  burning  of  Southwark 
before   their  eyes,  made  them  dread  a  like  fate  to 
their  own  city  ;  and  no  man  any  longer  entertained 
thoughts   but  of  immediate  fafety  and  of  felf-pre- 
fervation.     Even  the   earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  in 
defpair  of  making  effectual  refiftance,  retired  with 
their  troops  to  their  own  provinces  ;  and  the  people 
thenceforth  difpofed  themfelves  unanimoufly  to  yield 
Submif-     to  the  victor.     As  foon  as  he  palled  the  Thames  at 
fionof  the  Wallingford,  and  reached  Berkhamflead,  Sti^and 
ung  nn.     tke  prjmate  macje  fubmiflions  to  him  :    Before  he 
came  within  fight  of  the  city,  all  the  chief  nobility, 
and  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  the  new-elected  king, 
came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  their  intention  of 
yielding  to  his  authority e.     They  requested  him  to 
mount  their  throne,  which  they  now  confidered  as 
vacant ;  and  declared  to  him,  that  as  they  had  al- 
ways been  ruled  by  regal  power,  they  defired  to 
follow,  in  this  particular,  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  than 
himfelf  to  hold  the  reins  of  government '. 

e  Hoveden,  p.  450.    Flor.  "Wlgorn.  p.  634.  f  Gtil.  Fitf. 

p.  205.    Old.  Vital,  p.frj.. 
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Though  this  was  the  great  object  to  which  the  CHAP, 
duke's  enterprife  tended,  he  feigned  to  deliberate  on  '    f 

the  offer  ;  and  being  defirous,  at  firft,  of  preferving 
the  appearance  of  a  legal  adminiftration,  he  wifhed 
to  obtain  a  more  explicit  and  formal  confent  of  the 
Englifh  nation?:  But  Aimar  of  Aquitain,  a  man 
equally  refpefted  for  valour  in  the  field  and  for 
prudence  in  council,  remonflrating  with  him  on  the 
dangerof  delay  info  critical  a  conjuncture,  he  laid  afide 
all  farther  fcruples,  and  accepted  of  the  crown  which 
was  tendered  him.  Orders  were  immediately  ifTued 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  ceremony  of  his  co- 
ronation ;  but  as  he  was  yet  afraid  to  place  entire 
confidence  in  the  Londoners,  who  were  numerous 
arid  warlike,  he  meanwhile  commanded  fortrelTes  to 
be  erected,  in  order  to  curb  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  fecure  his  perfon  and  government b. 

Stigand  was  not  much  in  the  duke's  favour, 
both  becaufe  he  had  intruded  into  the  fee  on  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  Robert  the  Norman,  and  becaufe  he  pof- 
feffed  fuch  influence  and  authority  over  the  Englifh l 
as  might  be  dangerous  to  a  new-eftablifhed  mo- 
narch. William,  therefore,  pretending  that  the 
primate  had  obtained  his  pall  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner from  pope  Benedict  IX.  who  was  himfelf  an 
ufurper,  refilled  to  be  confecrated  by  him,  and  con- 
ferred this  honour  on  Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York. 
Weftminfter  abbey  was  the  place  appointed  for  that 
magnificent  ceremony  ;  the  moft  considerable  of  the  . 
nobility,  both  Englifh  and  Norman,  attended  the 
duke  on  this  occaiion ;  Aldred,  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  26th  Dec. 
aiked  the  former  whether  they  agreed  to  accept  of 
William  as  their  king  ;  the  bifhop  of  Coutance 
put  the  fame  queftion  to  the  latter ;  and  both  be- 
ing anfwered  with  acclamations  -,  Aldred  admi- 
nistered to  the  duke  the  ufual  coronation  oath,  by 
which  he  bound  himfelf  to  protect  the  church,  to 

E  Gul.  Pi^av.  p,  205.  t  Ibid.  i  Eadmer,  p.  6. 

k  Order.  Vital,  p.  503, 
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CHAP,  adminifter  juftice,  and  to  reprefs  violence:  He  then 
IV-       anointed  him,  and   put  the  crown  upon  his  head '. 
~'~      There  appeared  nothing  but  joy  in  the  countenance 
of  the  fpeclators  :  But  in  that  very  moment  there 
burft  forth  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  the  jealoufy 
and  animofity  which  prevailed  between  the  nations, 
and  which  continually  encreafed  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince.  The  Norman  foldiers,  who  were  placed 
:out,  in  order  to  guard  the  church,  hearing  the 
fhouts  within,  fancied  that  the  Englifh  were  offering 
violence  to  their  duke ;  and  they  immediately  af- 
faulted  the  populace,  and  let  fire  to  the  neighbour- 
ing houfes.     The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  nobi- 
lity who  furrounded  the  prince ;   both  Englifh  and 
Normans,  full  of  apprehenfions,  rufhed  out  to  fe- 
cure  themfelves  from  the  prefent  danger;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  William  himfelf  was  able  to  ap- 
peafe  the  tumulr  \ 
1067.         The  king,  thus  pofTeiTed  of  the  throne  by  a  pre- 

Settlement  tended  deftination  of  kino-  Edward,  and  by  an  irre- 
ot  the  go-  o  .  ,  J 

wrnment.  gular  election  of  the  people,  but  ftill  more  by  force 

of  arms,  retired  from  London  to  Berking  in  Elfex; 
and  there  received  the  fubmiffions  of  all  the  nobi- 
lity who  had  not  attended  his  coronation.  Edric, 
firnarned  the  Forefler,  grand-nephew  to  that  Edric 
fo  noted  for  his  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  during  the 
reigns  of  Ethelred  and  Edmond;  earl  Coxo,  a  man 
famous  for  bravery  ;  even  Edwin  -and  Morcar,  earls 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland ;  with  the  other 
principal  noblemen  of  England,  came  and  fwore 
fealty  to  him  ;  were  received  into  favour,  and  were 
confirmed  in  the  porTeffion  of  their  eltates  and  dig- 
nities n.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity ;  and  William  had  no  other  occu- 

1  Malmefbury,  p.  271.  fays,  that  he  alfo  promised  to  govern  the 
N  rmans  and  Englifh  by  equal  laws ;  avd  this  addition  to  the  ufual 
oath  items  not  improbable,  confidering  the  circumftances  of  the 
times. 

ft- Gift.  Pict.  p.  co6.     Order.  Vitalis,  p.  503.  n  Gul.  Pift. 

p.  20S.    Order.  Vitalis,  p.  506, 
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pation  than  to  give  contentment  to  the  foreigners  c  hap, 
who  had  affiiled  him  to  mount  the  throne,  and  to       w* 
his  new  fubjects,  who  had  lb  readily  iubmitted  to      Ic6;. 
him. 

He  had  got  pofleflion  of  the  treafure  of  Harold, 
which  was  considerable  ;  and  being  alfo  fupplied 
with  rich  prefcnts  from  the  opulent  men  in  all  parts 
of  England,  who  were  folicitous  to  gain  the  favour 
of  their  new  ibvereign,  he  diitributed  great  fums 
among  his  troops,  and  by  this  liberality  gave  them 
hopes  of  obtaining  at  length  thofe  more  durable 
eftablimments  which  they  had  expected  from  his 
enterprife  °.  The  ecclefiaftics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  fuccefs ;  and  he 
failed  not,  in  return,  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and 
devotion  in  the  manner  which  was  moil  acceptable 
to  them:  He  fent  Harold's  ftandard  to  the  pope, 
accompanied  with  many  valuable  prefents  :  All  the 
considerable  monaiieries  and  churches  in  Francs* 
where  prayers  had  been  put  up  for  his  fuccefs,  now 
tafled  of  his  bounty p:  The  Englifh  monks  found 
him  well  dilpofed  to  favour  their  order  :  And  he 
built  a  new  convent  near  Haflings,  which  he 
called  Battle  Abbey,  and  which,  on  pretence  of 
fupporting  monks  to  pray  for  his  own  foul,  and  for 
that  of  Harold,  ferved  as  a  lading  memorial  of  his 
victory  % 

He  introduced  into  England  that  flrict  execution 
of  juftice  for  which  his  adminiftration  had  been  much 
celebrated  in  Normandy;  and  even  during  this  vio- 
lent revolution,  every  diibrder  or  oppreilion  met 
with  rigorous  punifhment r.  His  army,  in  particu- 
lar, was  governed  with  fevere  difcipline ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  infolence  of  victory,  care  was  taken 
to  give  as  little  offence  as  poifible  to  the  jealoufy  of 

0  Gul.  Hftj  p.  206.  p  rbid.  9  Gul.  Gemet.  p.  288. 

Chron.  S .-.x.  p.  189.  M.  Weft.  p.  226.  M.  Paris,  p.  9.  Diceto. 
p.  482.  This  convent  was  fieed  by  him  from  all  epifcop.il  iu.iidic- 
tion.    Monaft.  Ang.  torn.  i.  p.  311,  3U.  r  Gul.  Pic.  p.  1 

Order.  Vital,  p.  jo6. 
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CHAP,  the  vanquished.     The  king  appeared  folicitous  to 
unite,  in  an   amicable  manner,  the  Normans  and 
1067.      the  Englifh,  by  intermarriages   and  alliances  ;   and 
all  his  new  iubjects  who  approached  his  perfon  were 
received   with  affability  and  regard.     No  figns  of 
fufpicion  appeared,  not  even  towards  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  the  heir  of   the  ancient  royal  family,  whom 
William  confirmed  in  the  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford, 
conferred  on  him  by  Harold,  and  whom  he  affected 
to  treat  with  the  higheft  kindnefs,  as  nephew  to  the 
Confeffor,  his  great  friend  and  benefactor.  Though 
he  conftTcated  the  effaces  of  Harold,  and  of  thofe 
who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Haftings  on  the  fide 
of  that  prince,  whom  he  reprefented  as  an  ufurper, 
he  feemed  willing  to  admit  of  every  plaufible  excufe 
for  palt  opposition  to  his  pretentions,  and  he  re- 
ceived   many  into    favour  who    had   carried  arms 
againlt  him.     He  confirmed  the  liberties  and  im- 
munities of  London  and  the  other  cities  of  England; 
and  appeared  defirous  of  replacing  every  thing  on 
ancient  eftablifhments.     In  his  whole  adminiftration 
he  bore  the  fembiance  of  the  lawful  prince,  not  of 
the  conqueror  ;    and  the  Englifh  began  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  had  changed,  not  the  form  of 
their  government,  but  the  fucceffion  only  of  their 
fovereigns,  a  matter  which  gave  them  fmall  con- 
cern.    The  better  to  reconcile  his  new  fubjects  to 
his  authority,  William  made  a    progrefs    through 
fome  parts  of  England  ;  and  befides  a  fplendid  court 
and  majeftic  prefence,  which  overawed  the  people, 
already  (truck  with  his  military  fame,  the  appear- 
ance of  his  clemency  and  juftice  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wife,  attentive  to  the  firfl  fteps  of  their 
new  fovereign. 

But  amidff  this  confidence  and  friendfhip  which 
he  expreffed  for  the  Englifh,  the  king  took  care  to 
place  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans, 
and  ftill  to  keep  poffelTion  of  the  fword,  to  which 
he  was  feniible  he  had  owed  his  advancement  to  fo- 
vereign 
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vereign  authority.     He  difarmed  the  city  of  Lon-  chap. 
don  and  other  places,  which  appeared  moil  warlike  ,    IV* 
and  populous  ;  and  building  citadels  in  that  capital,     1C0;. 
as  well  as  in  Winchester,  Hereford,  and  the  cities 
bed  lituated    for    commanding   the   kingdom,    he 
quartered  Norman  foldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left 
no  where  any  power  able  to  refill  or  oppofe  him. 
He  bellowed  the  forfeited  eftates  on  the  moil  emi- 
nent of  his  captains,  and  eftablifhed  funds  for  the 
payment  of  his  foldiers.     And  thus,  while  his  civil 
adminiftration  carried  the  face  of  a  legal  magiftrate, 
his  military  inftitutions  were  thofe  of  a  mailer  and 
tyrant ;  at   leafl  of  one   who  referved  to  himfelf, 
whenever  he  pleafed,  the  power  of  afluming  that 
character. 

By  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigour  and  lenity,  King's  re* 
he  had  fo  foothed  the  minds  of  the  Englifh,  that  he  !"rn  to 
thought  he  might  fafely  revifit  his  native  country,  dy. 
and  enjoy  the  triumph  and  congratulation  of  his 
ancient  fubjecls.  He  left  the  adminiftration  in  the 
hands  of  his  uterine  brother,  Odo  biihop  of  Baieux, 
and  of  William  Fitz  Ofberne.  That  their  authority 
might  be  expofed  to  lefs  danger,  he  carried  over  March, 
with  him  all  the  moft  confiderable  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, who,  while  they  ferved  to  grace  his  court  by 
their  prefence  and  magnificent  retinues,  were  in  re- 
ality hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  nation.  Among 
theie  were  Edgar  Atheling,  Stigand  the  primate, 
the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Y/altheof,  the  fon  of 
the  brave  earl  Siward,  with  others,  eminent  for  the 
greatnefs  of  their  fortunes  and  families,  or  for  their 
eccleiiaftical  and  civil  dignities.  He  was  vifited  at 
the  abbey  of  Fefcamp,  were  he  refided  during 
fome  time,  by  Rcdulph,  uncle  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  by  many  powerful  princes  and  nobles, 
who,  having  contributed  to  his  enterprife,  were  de- 
firous  of  participating  in  the  joy  and  advantages  of 
its  fuccefs.  His  Englifh  courtiers,  willing  to  in- 
gratiate themfelves  with  their  new  fovereign,  out- 
1  vied 
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CHAP,  vied  each  other  in  equipages  and  entertainments  5 
IV]_  .t  and  made  a  difplay  of  riches  which   itruck  the  fo- 
1C67.      reigners  with  aftonifhment.     William  of  Poicliers^ 
a  Norman  hiflorian s,  who  was  prefent,  fpeaks  with 
admiration  of  the  beauty  of  their  perfons,  the  fize 
and  workmanfhip  of  their  fdver  plate,  the  cofllinefs 
of  their  embroideries,  an  art  in  which  the  Englifh 
then  excelled  ;  and  he   exprefies   himfelf  in  fuch 
terms,  as  tend  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  opu- 
lence and   cultivation  of  the  people  \     But  though 
every  thing  bore  the  face  of  joy  and  feflivity,  and 
William  himfelf  treated  his  new  courtiers  with  great 
appearance  of  kindnefs,  it  was  impoffible  altogether 
to  prevent  the  infoleiice  of  the  Normans ;  and  the 
Englifh  nobles  derived  little  fatisfaction  from  thofe 
entertainments,  where  they  confidered  themfelves  as 
led  in  triumph  by  their  oilentatious  conqueror. 
Difcon-         In  England  affairs  took  flill  a  worfe  turn  during 
tfn,£    .    tne  abfence  of  the  fovereign.      Dilcontents    and 
lift,  complaints  multiplied  every  where ;  fecret  confpira- 

cies  were  entered  into  againfl  the  government;  hof- 
tiiities  were  already  begun  in  many  places ;  and 
every  thing  feemed  to  menace  a  revolution,  as  ra- 
pid as  that  which  had  placed  William  on  the  throne. 
The  hiflorian  above  mentioned,  who  is  a  panegyriil 
of  his  mailer,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
fickle  and  mutinous  difpolition  of  the  Englifh,  and 
highly  celebrates  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  Odo's 
and  Fitz  Ofberne's  adminiftration u.  But  other 
hiftorians,  with  more  probability,  impute  the  caufe 
chiefly  to  the  Normans,  who,  defpiiing  a  people 
that  had  fo  eafily  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  envying 
their   riches,  and  grudging  the  reftraints  impoied 

s    P.    2IT,  212. 

c  As  the  hiflorian  chiefly  infifts  on  the  filver  plate,  his  panegyrics 
on  the  Englifh  magnificence  mows  only  how  incompetent  a  judge  he 
was  of  the  matter.  Silver  was  then  of  ten  times  the  value,  and  was 
more  than  twenty  times  more  rare  than  at  prefent  j  andconfequentlyj 
of  all  fpecies  of  luxury,  plate  muft  have  been,  the  rarcft. 

»  P.  ju. 
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upon  their  own  rapine,  were  defirous  of  provoking  c  11  a  p. 
them  to  a  rebellion,    by  which   they   expected  to  r  . 

acquire  new  confiscations    and  forfeitures,  and  to      TcTT"" 
gratify  thofe  unbounded  hopes  which  the}'  had  form- 
ed in  entering  on  this  cnterprife  w. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  chief  reafon  of  this  altera- 
tion  in  the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh,  mufl  be 
afctibed  to  the  departure  ot  William,  who  was 
alone  able  to  curb  the  violence  of  his  captains,  and 
to  overawe  the  mutinies  of  the  people.  Nothing 
indeed  appears  more  flrange,  than  that  this  prince, 
in  lefs  than  three  months  after  the  conquelfc  of  a 
great,  warlike,  and  turbulent  nation,  mould  abfent 
himfelf,  in  order  to  revifit  his  own  country,  which 
remained  in  profound  tranquillity,  and  was  net  me- 
naced by  any  of  its  neighbours;  and  mould  fo  long 
leave  his  jealous  fubjects  at  the  mercy  of  an  infolent 
and  licentious  armv.     Were  we  not  afTured  of  the 

J 

folidity  of  hia  genius,  and  the  good  fenfe  difplayed 
in  all  other  circumftaiices  of  his  conduct,  we  might 
afcribe  this  meafure  to  a  vain   orientation,  which 
rendered   him   impatient  to   difplay  his  pomp   and 
magnificence   among    his    ancient  fubjects.      It  is 
therefore  more  natural  to  believe,  that  in  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  ftep  he  was  guided  by  a  concealed  policy  ; 
and  that,  though  he  had  thought  proper  at  hrft  to 
allure  the  people  to  fubmiflioil  by  the  femblance  of 
a  legal  adminiitration,  he  found  that  lie  could  nei- 
ther iatisfy  his  rapacious  captains,  nor  fecure  his 
unliable  government,  without  farther  exerting  the 
rights  of  conqueit,  and  feizing  the  poffeffions  of  the 
Englifh.     In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  this  vio- 
lence, he  endeavoured,  without  difcovering  his  in- 
tentions, to  provoke  and  allure  them  into  iniurrec- 
tions,  which,  he  thought,  could  never  ptove  dan- 
gerous, while  he  detained  all  the  principal  nobility 
in  Normandy,  while  a  great  and  victorious  army 

»  Order.  Vital,  p.  507. 
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chap,  was  quartered  in  England,  and  while  he  himfelf  was 

IV        fo  near  to  fupprefs  any  tumult  or  rebellion.  But  as 

1&67.      no  ancient  writer  has  afcribed   this  tyrannical  pur- 

pofe  to  William,  it  fcarcely  feems  allowable,   from 

conjecture  alone,  to  throw  luch  an  imputation  upon 

him. 

Their  in-       But  whether  we  are  to  account  for  that  meafure 
from   the  king's  vanity  or  from  his  policy,  it  was 
the  immediate  caufe  of  all  the  calamities  which  the 
Englifh   endured    during  this   and  the    fubfequent 
reigns,  and  gave  rife  to  thofe  mutual  jealoufies  and 
animofities  betweem  them  and  the  Normans,  which 
were  never  appealed  till  a  long  tract  of  time   had 
gradually  united  the  two  nations,  and  made  them 
one  people.      The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  who  had 
firfl  fubmitted  to  the  Conqueror,  were  the  firfl  that 
attempted  to  throw  oft  the  yoke  ;  and  in  confederacy 
with  Euftace,  count  of  Bologne,  who  had  alfo  been 
difgufted  by  the  Normans,  they  made  an  attempt, 
though  without  fuccefs,  on  the  garrifon  of  Dover  *. 
Edric  the  Forefter,  whofe  pofTemons   lay  on   the 
banks  of  the  Severne,  being  provoked  at  the  depre- 
dations of  fome  Norman  captains  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, formed  an  alliance  with  Blethyn  andRowallan, 
two  Welfh  princes  ;  and  endeavoured,  with  their 
afTiftance,  to  repel  force  by  force : .     But  though 
thefe  open  hoftilities  were  not  very  confiderable,  the 
difaffe&ion  was    general  among  the  Englifh,  who 
had  become  fenfible,  though  too  late,  of  their  de- 
fencelefs  condition,  and  began  already  to  experience 
thofe  infults  and  injuries  which  a  nation  muft  al- 
ways expeft,  that  allows  itfelf  to  be  reduced  to  that 
abject  fituation.     A  fecret  confpiracy  was  entered 
into  to  perpetrate  in  one  day  a  general  maflacre  of 
the  Normans,  like  that  which  had  formerly  been 
executed  upon  the  Danes  j  and  the  quarrel  was  be- 

x  Gul.  Gemet.   p.  289.      Order.  Vital,  p.  508.      Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  p.  245.  y  Hoveden,.  p.  450.     M.  Weft.  p.  2:6.      Sin.. 

Dunelm.  p.  197. 
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come  fo  general  and  national,  that  the  vaflals  of  earl  CHAP. 
Coxo,  having  defired  him  to  head  them  in  an  infur-       Iv^ 
reftion,  and  finding  him  refolute  in  maintaining  his     I0^7. 
fidelity  to  William,  :'put  him  to  death  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country. 

The  king,  informed  of  thefe  dangerous  difcon-  Dec.  c. 
tents,  haftened  over  to  England ;  and  by  his  pre- 
fence,  and  the  vigorous  meafures  which  he  purfued, 
difconcerted  all  the  fchemes  of  the  confpirators. 
Such  of  them  as  had  been  more  violent  in  their 
mutiny,  betrayed  their  guilt  by  flying,  or  concealing 
themfelves ;  and  the  confiscation  of  their  eftates, 
while  it  increafed  the  number  of  malcontents,  both 
enabled  William  to  gratify  farther  the  rapacity  of 
his  Norman  captains,  and  gave  them  the  profpedt 
of  new  forfeitures  and  attainders.  The  king  began 
to  regard  all  his  Englifh  fubje&s  as  inveterate  and 
irreclaimable  enemies ;  and  thenceforth  either  em- 
braced, or  was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  feizing  their  poffeilions,  and  of  reducing 
them  to  the  mod  abject  flavery.  Though  the  na- 
tural violence  and  feverity  of  his  temper  made  him 
incapable  of  feeling  any  remorfe  in  the  execution  of 
this  tyrannical  purpoie,  he  had  art  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  intention,  and  to  preferve  (till  fome  appear- 
ance of  juflice  in  his  oppreffions.  He  ordered  all 
the  Englifh,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by 
the  Normans  during  his  abfence,  to  be  reftored  to 
their  eftates  z :  But  at  the  fame  time  he  impofed  a 
general  tax  on  the  people,  that  of  Danegelt,  which 
had  been  abolifhed  by  the  Confeffor,  and  which  had 
always  been  extremely  odious  to  the  nation  \ 

As  the  vigilance   of  William  overawed  the  mal-     ic62. 
contents,  their  iniurrections  were  more  the  remit  of 
an  impatient  humour  in  the  people,  than  of  any 

z  Chron.  Sax.  p.  173.  This  fa&  is  a  full  proof  that  the  Normans 
had  committed  great  injuftice,  and  were  the  real  cauie  of  the  in- 
lurre&ions  of  the  Eiiglifh. 

»  Hoveden,  p.  450.   Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  197*  Alur.  Beverl.  p.  127, 
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chap,  regular  confpiracy,  which  could  give  them  a  rational 
Iv-      hope  of  fuccefs  againd  the  edablifhed  power  of  the 

l""^£p""'  Normans.  The  inhabitants  of  Exeter,  indigated 
bv  Githa,  mother  to  king  Harold,  refufed  to  ad- 
mit a  Norman  garrifon,  and  betaking  themfelves  to 
arms,  were  ftrengthened  by  the  accemon  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Devonfhire  and  Corn- 
wal b.  The  king  hastened  with  his  forces  to  chaflife 
this  revolt ;  and  on  his  approach,  the  wifer  and 
more  confiderable  citizens,  fenfible  of  the  unequal 
conted,  perfuaded  the  people  to  fubmit,  and  to  de- 
liver hodages  for  their  obedience.  A  fudden  mu- 
tiny of  the  populace  broke  this  agreement ;  and 
William,  appearing  before  the  walls,  ordered  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  hodages  to  be  put  out,  as  an 
earned  of  that  feverity  which  the  rebels  mud  expect 
if  they  perfevered  in  their  revolts  The  inhabitants 
were  anew  feized  with  terror,  and  furrendering  at 
discretion,  threw  themfelves  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
fupplicated  his  clemency  and  forgivenefs.  William 
was  not  deftitute  of  generofity,  when  his  temper  was 
not  hardened  either  by  policy  or  paffion  :  He  was 
prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  rebels,  and  he  fet  guards 
on  all  the  gates,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapacity 
and  infolence  of  his  foldiery d.  Githa  efcaped  with 
her  treafures  to  Flanders.  The  malcontents  of 
Cornwal  imitated  the  example  of  Exeter,  and  met 
nith  like  treatment  :  And  the  king,  having  built  a 
citadel  in  that  city,  which  he  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Baldwin,  fon  of  earl  Gilbert,  returned  to 
Winchefter,  and  difperfed  his  army  into  their  quar- 
ters. He  was  here  joined  by  his  wife  Matilda,  who 
had  not  before  vifited  England,  and  whom  he  now 
ordered  to  be  crowned  by  archbifhop  Aldred.  Soon 
after,  me  brought  him  an  accemon  to  his  family 
by  the  birth  of  a  fourth  fon,  whom  he  named  Henry. 
His  three  elder  fons,  Robert,  Richard,  and  Wil- 
liam, dill  refided  in  Normandy. 

b  Order.  Vital,  p.  510.  <--  Ibid.  J  Ibid. 
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But  though  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate,  C  H  A  P 
both  in  public  and  domeitic  life,  the  difcontents  of  ^ ' 
his  Engliih  fubje&s  augmented  daily ;  and  the  in-  I06&. 
juries  committed  and  fuffered  on  both  fides,  ren- 
dered the  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Nor- 
mans abfolutely  incurable.  The  infolence  of  vic- 
torious mailers,  difperfed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, feemed  intolerable  to  the  natives  ;  and  where- 
ever  they  found  the  Normans,  feparate  or  affembled 
in  fmall  bodies,  they  fecretly  fet  upon  them,  and 
gratified  their  vengeance  by  the  flaughter  of  their 
enemies.  But  an  infurrection  in  the  north  drew 
thither  the  general  attention,  and  feemed  to  threaten 
more  important  confequences.  Edwin  and  Morcar 
appeared  at  the  head  of  this  rebellion ;  and  thefe  po- 
tent noblemen,  before  they  took  arms,  flipulated 
for  foreign  fuccours,  from  their  nephew  Blethyn, 
prince  of  North  Wales,  from  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  and  from  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark.  Be- 
fides  the  general  difcontent  which  had  feized  the 
Engliih,  the  two  earls  were  incited  to  this  revolt  by 
private  injuries.  William,  in  order  to  infure  them 
to  his  intereds,  had,  on  his  acceffion,  promifed  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Edwin ;  but  either  he  had 
never  ferioufly  intended  to  perform  this  engagement, 
or,  having  changed  his  plan  of  administration  in 
England  from  clemency  to  rigour,  he  thought  it 
was  to  little  purpofe,  if  he  gained  one  family,  while 
he  enraged  the  whole  nation.  When  Edwin,  there- 
fore, renewed  his  applications,  he  gave  him  an  ab- 
folute  denial c;  and  this  diiappointment,  added  to 
fo  many  other  reafons  of  difguft,  induced  that  no- 
bleman and  his  brother  to  concur  with  their  in- 
cenled  countrymen,  and  to  make  one  general  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberties.  Wil- 
liam knew  the  importance  of  celerity  in  quelling  an 
Infurreclion,  fupported   by  fuch  powerful  leaders, 

e  Order.  Vital,  p.  511. 
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CHAr.  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  wifhes  of  the  people  ;  and 
_  '  _,  having  his  troops  always  in  readinefs,  he  advanced 
io63.  by  great  journies  to  the  north.  On  his  march  he 
gave  orders  to  fortify  the  cattle  of  Warwic,  of  which 
he  left  Henry  de  Beaumont  governor,  and  that  of 
Nottingham,  which  he  committed  to  the  cuflody  of 
William  Peverell,  another  Norman  captain  f.  He 
reached  York  before  the  rebels  were  in  any  condi- 
tion for  refiftance,  or  were  joined  by  any  of  the  fo- 
reign fuccours  which  they  expected,  except  a  fmall 
reinforcement  from  Wales?;  and  the  two  earls  found 
no  means  of  fafety,  but  having  recourfe  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  victor.  Archil,  a  potent  nobleman  in 
thofe  parts,  imitated  their  example,  and  delivered 
his  fon  as  a  hoftage  for  his  fidelity  ;  nor  were  the 
people,  thus  deferted  by  their  leaders,  able  to  make 
any  farther  refiftance.  But  the  treatment  which 
William  gave  the  chiefs,  was  very  different  from 
that  which  fell  to  the  mare  of  their  followers.  He 
obferved  religioufly  the  terms  which  he  had  granted 
to  the  former,  and  allowed  them  for  the  prelent  to 
keep  polTeffion  of  their  eitates  ;  but  he  extended  the 
rigours  of  his  conhTcations  over  the  latter,  and  gave 
away  their  lands  to  his  foreign  adventurers.  Thefe, 
planted  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  in  pof- 
iemon  of  the  military  power,  left  Edwin  and  Mor^ 
car,  whom  he  pretended  to  fpare,  deftitute  of  all 
fupport,  and  ready  to  fail,  whenever  he  mould  think 
proper  to  command  their  ruin.  A  peace  which  he 
made  with  Malcolm,  who  did  him  homage  for 
Cumberland,  feemed  at  the  fame  time  to  deprive 
fchem  of  all  profpect  of  foreign  affi fiance  '. 
Hisoursof  The  Englifli  were  now  feniible  that  their  final  de- 
the  Nor-  ftruccion  was  intended  ;  and  that  mftead  of  a  fo- 
vernment  vere^gn>  whom  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by#  their 
fubmilTions,  they  had  tamely  furrendered  them-, 
felves,  without  refinance,  to  a  tyrant  and  a  con-. 

f  Order.  Vital,  p.  511.  g  Ibid.  &  Ibid,  »  Ibid. 
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queror.  Though  the  early  confifcation  of  Harold's  chap. 
followers  might  feem  iniquitous ;  being  inflicted  on  IV. 
men  who  had  never  fworn  fealty  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  ignorant  of  his  pretenfions,  and 
who  only  fought  in  defence  of  the  government  which 
they  themferves  had  eftablifhed  in  their  own  coun- 
try :  Yet  were  thefe  rigours,  however  contrary  to 
the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  excufed  on  account  of  the 
urgent  neceflities  of  the  prince  ;  and  thofe  who  were 
not  involved  in  the  prefent  ruin,  hoped  that  they 
mould  thenceforth  enjoy,  without  moleflaticn,  their 
pofieffions  and  their  dignities.  But  the  fucceffive 
deflruclion  of  fo  many  other  families  convinced 
them,  that  the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
fupport  and  affections  of  foreigners  ;  and  they  fore- 
faw  new  forfeitures,  attainders,  and  acts  of  violence, 
as  the  neceffary  remit  of  this  deftru&ive  plan  of  ad- 
miniflration.  They  obferved,  that  no  Englifhman 
poiTeffed  his  confidence,  or  was  entrufted  with  any 
command  or  authority ;  and  that  the  ftrangers, 
whom  a  rigorous  difcipline  could  have  but  ill  re- 
ftrained,  were  encouraged  in  their  infolence  and  ty- 
ranny againft  them.  The  eafy  fubmifiion  of  the 
kingdom  on  its  firft  invafion  had  expofed  the  na- 
tives to  contempt ;  the  fubfequent  proofs  of  their 
animofity  and  refentment  had  made  them  the  object 
of  hatred ;  and  they  were  now  deprived  of  every 
expedient  by  which  they  could  hope  to  make  them- 
felves  either  regarded  or  beloved  by  their  fovereign. 
Impreffed  with  the  fenfe  of  this  dilmal  fituation, 
many  Engliflimen  fled  into  foreign  countries,  with 
an  intention  of  pafling  their  lives  abroad  free  from 
oppreffion,  or  of  returning  on  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  afiift  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of  their 
native  liberties  lc.  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  dread- 
ing the  infidious  careffes  of  William,  was  perfuaded 
by  Cofpatric,  a  powerful  Northumbrian,  to  efcape 

*   Order.  Vital,  p.  508.    M.Weft.  p.  225.    M. Paris,  p.  4-    S:m. 
Dun.  p.  197.  . 
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c  ha  P.  with  him  into  Scqtland  ;  and  he  carried  thither  bus 
two  fillers,  Margaret  and  Chriflina.  They  were 
well  received  by  Malcolm,  who  loon  after  eipoufed 
Margaret  the  eldefl  fiifer;  and  partly  with  a  view  of 
ftrengthening  his  kingdom  by  the  accellion  of  fo 
many  ftrangers,  partly  in  hopes  of  employing  them 
againft  the  growing  power  of  William,  he  gave  great 
countenance  to  all  the  Englifh  exiles.  Many  of 
them  fettled  there ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
families  which  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  that 
country. 

While  the  Englifh  fufFered  under  thefe  oppref- 
fions,  even  the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their 
cafe ;  but  finding  themfelves  furrounded  on  all 
hands  by  enraged  enemies,  who  took  every  advan- 
tage againft  them,  and  menaced  them  with  (till  more 
bloody  effects  of  the  public  refentment,  they  began 
to  wifh  again  for  the  tranquillity  and  fecurity  of  their 
native  country.  Hugh  de  Grentmefnil,  and  Hum- 
phry de  Telipl,  though  entrusted  with  great  com: 
mauds,*"  deli  red  to  be  difmifled  the  fervice  ;  and 
fome  others  imitated  their  example :  A  defertion 
which  was  highly  relented  by  the  king,  and  which 
he  punched  by  the  cpnfifcation  of  all  their  poffef- 
fions  in  England  k.  But  William's  bounty  to  his 
followers  could  not  fail  of  alluring  many  new  ad- 
venturers into  his  fervice  ;  and  the  rage  of  the  vanf 
quifhed  Englifh  ferved  only  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  king  and  thofe  warlike  chiefs,  and  keep  them 
in  readinefs  to  fupprefs  every  commencement  of 
domeitie  rebellion  or  foreign  invafion. 
g  It  was  not  long  before  they  found  occupation  for 

New  in-     their  prowefs  and  military  conduct.      Godwin,  Ed- 
'lons0"       niond,  and  Magnus,  three  ions   of   Harold,  had, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Hailing  s,  fought  a 
retreat  in  Ireland ;  where,  having  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  Dermot  and  other  princes   pf  that 

k  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  51*. 
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country,  they  projected  an  invafionon  England,  and  c  1?  a  p. 
they  hoped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Denmark,  Scot-  IV- 
land,  and  Wales,  affifted  by  forces  from  thefe  fe-  ~0',  ~f 
yeral  countries,  would  at  once  commence  holtilities, 
and  roufe  the  indignation  of  the  Englifh  againft  their 
haughty  conquerors.  They  landed  in  Devonshire ; 
but  found  Brian,  fon  of  the  count  of  Britanny,  at 
the  head  of  fome  foreign  troops,  ready  to  oppofe 
them ;  and  being  defeated  in  feveral  actions,  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  (hips,  and  to  return 
with  great  lofs  to  Ireland '.  The  efforts  of  the 
Normans  were  now  directed  to  the  north,  where 
affairs  had  fallen  into  the  utmoft  confuiion.  The 
more  impatient  of  the  Northumbrians  had  attacked 
Robert  de  Comyn,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
Durham  ;  and  gaining  the  advantage  over  him  from 
his  negligence,  they  put  him  to  death  in  that  city, 
with  feven  hundred  of  his  followers  m.  This,  fuccefs 
animated  the  inhabitants  of  York,  who,  riling  in 
arms,  flew  Robert  Fitz-Richard  their  governor''; 
and  befieged  in  the  cattle  William  Mallet,  on  whom 
■  he  command  now  devolved.  A  little  after,  the 
Danifh  troops  landed  from  300  veifels :  Ofberne, 
brother  to  king  Sweyn,  was  entrufted  with  the  com- 
mand of  thefe  forces,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Harold  and  Canute,  two  fons  of  that  monarch. 
Edgar  Atheling  appeared  from  Scotland,  and 
brought  along  with  him  Cofpatric,  Waltheof,  Si- 
ward,  Jkarne,Merlefwain,  Adelin,  and  other  leaders, 
who,  partly  from  the  hopes  which  they  gave  of 
Scottiih  fuceours,  partly  from  their  authority  in 
thofe  parts,  ealilv  perfuaded  the  warlike  and  difcon- 
tented  Northumbrians  to  join  the  infurreclion. 
Mallet,  that  he  might  better  provide  for  the  defence 
of  the  citadel  of  York,  fet  lire  to  fome  honied  which 

I  Gul.  Gemet.  p.  29c  Order.  Vital,  p.  513.  Ang'.ia  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  p.  246.  m  Order.  Vital,  p.  512.     Chron.  de  iMailr. 

p.  116.    Hoveden,p.  450.    M.Paiis.p.j,    Sim.  Dun.  p.  193. 

■  Order.  Vital,  p.  512. 
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lay  contiguous ;  but  this  expedient  proved  the  im- 
mediate caiife  of  his  deftru&ion.  The  flames, 
"J^^  fpreading  into  the  neighbouring  ftreets,  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  afhes :  The  enraged  inhabitants,  aided 
by  the  Danes,  took  advantage  of  the  confufion  to 
attack  the  caftle,  which  they  carried  by  affault ; 
and  the  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  was 
put  to  the  fword  without  mercy0. 

This  fuccefs  proved  a  fignal  to  many  other  parts 
of  England,  and  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of 
fhowing  their  malevolence  to  the  Normans.  Here- 
ward,  a  nobleman  in  Raft-Anglia,  celebrated  for  va- 
lour, afTembled  his  followers,  and  taking  melter  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely,  made  inroads  on  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  p.  The  Englifh  in  the  counties  of  So- 
merfet  and  Dorfet  rofe  in  arms,  and  affaulted  Mont- 
acute  the  Norman  governor  ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwal  and  Devon  inverted  Exeter,  which  from 
the  memory  of  William's  clemency  ftill  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Edric  the  Forefter,  calling  in  the 
afliftance  of  the  Welfh,  laid  fiege  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  made  head  againft  earl  Brient  and  Fitz-Ofberne, 
who  commanded  in  thofe  quarters  *l  The  Englifh, 
every  where  repenting  their  former  eafy  fubmiilion, 
feemed  determined  to  make  by  concert  one  great 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  and  for  the 
expulfion  of  their  oppreffors. 

William,  undifmayed  amidft  this  fcene  of  con- 
fufion, aifembled  his  forces,  and  animating  them 
with  the  profpefr.  of  newconfifcationsand  forfeitures, 
he  marched  againft  the  rebels  in  the  north,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  moil  formidable,  and  whofe  de- 
feat he  knew  would  ftrike  a  terror  into  all  the  other 
malcontents.  Joining  policy  to  force,  he  tried  be- 
fore his  approach  to  weaken  the  enemy,  by  detach- 
ing the  Danes  from  them  ;  and  he  engaged  Oiberne, 
by  large  prefents,  and  by  offering  him  the  liberty 

0  Order.  Vital,  p.  513.     Hovedcn,  p.  451.  P  Ingulf, p.  71. 

Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  47.  •»  Order.  Vital,  p.  514- 
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of  plundering  the  fea-coaft,  to  retire,  without  com-  c  HAP. 
mitting  farther  hoftilities,  into  Denmark'.  Cof-  lV- 
patric  alfo,  in  defpair  of  fuccefs,  made  his  peace  ^ 
with  the  king,  and  paying  a  fum  of  money  as  an 
atonement  for  his  infurrection,  was  received  into 
favour,  and  even  inverted  with  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland.  Waltheof,  who  long  defended 
York  with  great  courage,  was  allured  with  this  ap- 
pearance of  clemency  ;  and  as  William  knew  how  to 
efteem  valour  even  in  an  enemy,  that  nobleman  had 
no  reafon  to  repent  of  this  confidence  \  Even 
Edric,  compelled  by  necefiity,  fubmitted  to  the 
Conqueror,  a-d  received  forgivenefs,  which  was 
foon  after  followed  by  form-  degree  of  truft  and  fa- 
vour. Malcolm,  coming  too  late  to  fupport  his 
confederates,  was  contained  to  retire  ;  and  all  the 
Englilh  rebels  in  other  parts,  except  Hereward5 
who  f till  kept  in  his  faftnefles,  difperfed  themfelves, 
and  left  the  Normans  undii'puted  maflers  of  the 
kingdom.  Edgar  Atheling,  with  his  followers, 
fought  again  a  retreat  in  Scotland  from  the  purfuit 
of  his  enemies. 

But  the  feeming  clemency  of  William  towards      1070. 
the  Englifh  leaders  proceeded  only  from  artifice,  or  ^^sof 
from   his    efteem  of  individuals :     His    heart  was  the  go- 
hardened  againli  all  companion  towards  the  people  ;  vernment- 
and  he  fcrupled  no  mealure,  however  violent  or  fe- 
vere,  which  feemed  requifite  to  fupport  his  plan  of 
tyrannical   adminiftration.     Senfibie  of  the  reftlefs 
difpofition  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  determined  to 
incapacitate  them  ever  after  from  giving  dilturbance, 
and  he  iifued  orders  for  laying  entirely  wafte  that 
fertile  country,  which  for  the  extent  of  fixty  miles 
lies  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees :.      The 

r  Hovcden,  p.  45T.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Bingo,  p.  47.  Sim* 
Dun.  p.  199.  s  Malmef.  p.  104.  H.  Hunt.  p.  369.  'Chron. 
Sax.  p.  174.  Ingulf,  p.  79.  Malmef.  p.  103.  Hoveden,  p.  451. 
Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  47.  M.  Paris,  p.  5.  Sim.  Dun. 
p.  199.  Brompton,  p.  966.  Knyghton,  p.  2344.  Anglia  Sacra, 
Vol.  i.  p.  70a. 
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c  irA  P.  houfes  were  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  mercilefs  Nor- 
Iv-  mans  ;  the  cattle  feized  and  driven  away  ;  the  in- 
ltruments  of  husbandry  deftroyed  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants compelled  either  to  feek  for  a  fubfiftance  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Scotland,  or  if  they  lingered  in 
England,  from  a  reluctance  to  abandon  their  an- 
cient habitations,  they  perifhed  miferably  in  the 
woods  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  lives  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  perfons  are  computed  to  have  been 
facrificed  to  this  ilroke  of  barbarous  policy  u,  which, 
by  feeking  a  remedy  for  a  temporary  evil,  thus  in- 
flicted a  lading  wound  on  the  power  and  populouf- 
r.efs  of  the  nation. 

But  William,  finding  himfelf  entirely  mailer  of 
a  people  who  had  given  him  fuch  fenfible  proofs  of 
their  impotent  rage  and  animofity,  now  refolved  to 
proceed  to  extremities  againfl  all  the  natives  of  Eng-. 
land,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  mould  no  longer  be  formidable  to  his  govern-. 
ment.  The  infurreclions  and  confpiracies  in  fo 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  involved  the  bulk 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  guili 
of  treafon  ;  and  the  king  took  advantage  of  exe- 
cuting againfl  them,  with  the  utmoil  rigour,  the 
laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder.  Their  lives  were 
indeed  commonly  fpared ;  but  their  eflates  were 
confifcated,  and  either  annexed  to  the  roval  de- 
memes,  or  conferred  with  the  moil:  profufe  bounty 
on  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners  w.  While  the 
king's  declared  intention  was  to  deprefs,  or  rather 
entirely  extirpate,  the  Englifh  gentry  %  it  is  eafy  to 
believe  that  fcareely  the  form  of  juflice  would  be 
obferved  in  thefe  violent  proceedings  *  ;  and  thar 
any  fufpicions  ferved  as  the  moll  undoubted  proofs 
of  guilt  againft  a  people  thus  devoted  to  deftruc- 
tion.  It  was  crime  fufficient  in  an  Englishman  to 
be  opulent,  or  noble,  or  powerful ;    and  the  policy 

u  Order.  Vital  p.  515.  w  Malmef.  p.  104.  x  H.  Hum. 

p.  3-0.  *  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  the  king,  concurring  with  the  rapacity  of  foreign  CHAT, 
adventurers,  produced  almoft  a  total  revolution  in       Iv* 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.     Ancient  and      lu7,. 
honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary ;  the 
nobles  themielves  were  every    where  treated  with 
ignominy  and   contempt ;  they  had  the   mortifica- 
tion of  feeing   their    caftles  and  manors    poflefied 
by  Normans  of  the  meaneft  birth  and  lowed  Na- 
tions >'j    and  they  found  themfelyes  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  tvervroad  which  led  either  to  riches  or 
preferment*. 

As  power  naturally  follows  property,  this  revo-  introdnc- 
lution  alone  gave  great  fecurity  to  the  foreigners;  t'onofthe 
but  William,  by  the  new  inftitutions  which  he  efta-  |aw. 
bliihed,  took  alio  care  to  retain  for  ever  the  military 
authority  in  thofe  hands  which  had  enabled  him  to 
fubdue  the  kingdom.  He  introduced  into  England 
the  feudal  law,  which  he  found  eftablifhed  in  France 
and  Normandy,  and  which,  during  that  age,  was 
the  foundation  both  of  the  liability  and  of  the  dis- 
orders in  mod  of  the  monarchical  governments  of 
Europe.  He  divided  all  the  lands  of  England,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  befides  the  royal  demefnes,  into 
baronies  ;  and  he  conferred  thefe,  with  the  referva- 
tion  of  dated  fervices  and  payments,  on  the  mod 
confiderable  of  his  adventurers.  Thefe  great  ba- 
rons, who  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  fhared 
out  a  great  part  of  their  lands  to  other  foreigners, 
who  were  denominated  knights  or  vaflals,  and  who 
paid  their  lord  the  fame  duty  and  fubmiffion  in 
peace  and  war,  which  he  himielf  owed  to  his  fove- 
reign.  The  whole  kingdom  contained  about  700 
chief  tenants,  and  60,215  knights-fees7;  and  as 
none  of  the  native  Englifh  were  admitted  into  the 
firfl  rank,  the  few  who  retained  their  landed  pro- 
s' Order.  Vitalis,  p.  52T.  M.  Weft.  p.  229.  *  See  note  [I] 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  z  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  523.  Secretum 
Abbatis,  apud  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  573.  Spelra.  GlofT.  in 
verbo  Feodum.     Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
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CHAP,  perty  were  glad  to  be  received  into  the  fecond,  and 
^ '  ^  under  the  protection  of  fome  powerful  Norman,  to 
jc;o.  load  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  with  this  grievous 
burthen,  for  eftates  which  they  had  received  free 
from  their  anceftors  .  The  imall  mixture  of  Eng- 
lifh  which  entered  into  this  civil  or  military  fabric 
(for  it  partook  of  both  fpecies),  was  fo  reflrained  by 
fubordination  under  the  foreigners,  that  the  Nor- 
man dominion  feemed  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  mod 
durable  bafis,  and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  its 
enemies. 

The  better  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  government, 
and  to  bind  them  into  one  fyftem,  which  might 
ferve  both  for  defence  againit.  foreigners,  and  for  the 
fupport  of  domeflic  tranquillity,  William  reduced 
the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  under  the  fame  feudal 
law  ;  and  though  he  had  courted  the  church  on  his 
invafion  and  LccefTion,  he  now  fubjected  it  to  fer- 
vices  which  the  clergy  regarded  as  a  grievous  ilavery, 
and  as  totally  unbefitting  their  profeflion.  The  bi- 
fhops  and  abbots  were  obliged,  when  required,  to 
furnifh  to  the  king,  during  war,  a  number  of  knights 
or  military  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
property  pofTe.ied  by  each  fee  or  abbey ;  and  they 
Were  liable,  in  cafe  of  failure,  to  the  fame  penalties 
which  were  exacted  from  the  laity  b.  The  pope 
and  the  ecclefiaftics  exclaimed  againft  this  tyranny, 
as  they  called  it ;  but  the  king's  authority  was  fo 
well  eftablifhed  over  the  army,  who  held  every 
thing  from  his  bounty,  that  fuperflition  itfelf,  even 
in  that  age,  when  it  was  mofl  prevalent,  was  con- 
flrained  to  bend  under  his  fuperior  influence. 

But  as  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  Hill  na- 
tives, the  king  had  much  reafon  to  dread  the  effects 
of  their  refentment :  He  therefore  ufed  the  precau- 
tion of  expelling  the  Englifh  from  all  the  confider- 

a  M.  Weft.  p.  %2s-  M.Paris,  p.  4.  Bra&on,  lib,  1.  cap.  n# 
num.  1.     Fleta,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  n.  2. 

1>  M.  Paris,  p.  5.    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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able  dignities,  and  of  advancing  foreigners  in  their  C  IT  A  p. 
place.  The  partiality  of  the  ConfefTor  towards  the  ^^J^V, 
Normans  had  been  fo  great,  that,  aided  by  their  1070. 
fuperior  learning,  it  had  promoted  them  to  many  of 
the  fees  in  England  ;  and  even  before  the  period  of 
the  conqueft,  fcarcely  more  than  fix  or  feven  of  the 
prelates  were  natives  of  the  country.  But  among 
thefe  was  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  a  man 
who,  by  his  addrefs  and  vigour,  by  the  greatnefs  of 
his  family  and  alliances,  by  the  extent  of  his  poffef- 
fions,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  his 
authority  among  the  Engiifh,  gave  jealoufy  to  the 
king0.  Though  William  had  on  his  acceffion 
affronted -this  prelate,  by  employing  the  archbifhop 
of  York  to  officiate  at  his  confecration,  he  was  care- 
ful on  other  occafions  to  load  him  with  honours  and 
careffes,  and  to  avoid  giving  him  farther  offence  till 
the  opportunity  mould  offer  of  effecting  his  final  de- 
ftruction d.  The  fuppreffion  of  the  late  rebellions, 
and  the  total  fubje&ion  of  the  Englifh,  made  him 
hope  that  an  attempt  agamft  Stigand,  however  vio- 
lent, would  be  covered  by  his  great  fucceffes,  and 
be  overlooked  amidft  the  other  important  revolu- 
tions which  affected  fo  deeply  the  property  and  li- 
berty of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe 
great  advantages,  he  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  violate 
the  reverence  ufually  paid  to  the  primate ;  but  under 
cover  of  a  new  fuperflition,  which  he  was  the  great 
inflrument  of  introducing  into  England. 

The  doctrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  above  all  Innova- 
human  power,  had  gradually  diffufed  itfelf  from  the  ^SiftSj 
city  and  court  of  Rome  ;   and  was,  during  that  age,  govem- 
much  more  prevalent  in  the  fouthern  than  in  the  ment- 
northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.     Pope  Alexander, 
who  had  affifted  William  in  his  conquefts,  naturally 
expected  that  the  French  and  Normans  would  im- 
port into  England  the  fame  reverence  for  his  fa- 

c  Parker,  p.  161.  J  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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chap,  crcd  character  with  which  they  were  impreffed  in 
1V*      their  own  country ;  and  would  break  the  fpiritual 
as  well  as  civil  independency  of  the  Saxons,  who 
had  hitherto  conducted  their  ecclefiaftical   govern- 
ment  with  an  acknowledgment  indeed  of  primacy 
in  the  fee  of  Rome,  but  without  much  idea  of  its 
title  to  dominion  or  authority.     As  foon,  therefore, 
as  the  Norman  prince  feemed  fully  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne,  the  pope  difpatched  Ermenfroy,   bifhop  of 
Sion,  as  his  legate  into  England  ;  and  this  prelate 
was  the  firft  that  had  ever  appeared  with  that  cha- 
racter in  any  part  of  the  Britiih  iflands.     The  king, 
though  he  was  probably  led  by  principle  to  pay  this 
fubmiffion    to   Rome,   determined,  as  is   ufual,  to 
emplov  the  incident  as  a  means  of  ferving  his  po- 
litical  purpoies,    and  of  degrading    thofe    Englifh 
prelates  who  were  become  obnoxious  to  him.     The 
legate  fubmitted  to  become  the  inftrument  of  his 
tyranny  ;  and  thought  that   the  more  violent   the 
exertion  of  power,  the  more  certainly  did  it  confirm 
the  authority  of  that  court  from  which  he  derived 
his  commilfion.     He  fummoned,  therefore,  a  coun- 
cil of  the  prelates  and  abbots  at  Winchester ;  and 
being  afiifted  by  two  cardinals,   Peter  and  John,  he 
cited  before  him  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
to  anfwer  for  his  conduct:.     The  primate  was  ac- 
cufed  of  three  crimes ;    the  holding  of  the  fee  of 
Winchelter,  together  with  that  of  Canterbury  $  the 
officiating  in  the  pall  of  Robert  his  predeceifor  ;  and 
the  having  received  his  own  pall  from  Benedict.  IX. 
who  was  afterwards  depofed  for  fnnony,  and  for  in- 
trufion  into  the  papacy e.     Thefe  crimes  of  Stigand 
were  mere  pretences ;  fince  the  firit  had  been  a 
practice  not  unufual  in  England,  and  was  never 
any  where  fubjected  to  a  higher  penalty  than  a  re- 
fignation  of  one  of  the  fees  ;  the  fecond  was  a  pure 
ceremonial ;  and  as  Benedict  was  the  only  pope  who 

e  Hoveden,p.  453.    Diceto,  p.  481.    Knyghton,  p.  J345.    Anglia 
Sacra,  vol.  i.  p. 5,  6.    YpoJ   Neuft.  p.  43S. 
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then  officiated,  and  his  acts  were  never  repealed,  CHAP, 
all  the  prelates  of  the  church,  efpecially  thofe  who 
lay  at  a  diftance,  were  excufable  for  making  their  J0,0. 
applications  to  him.  Stigand's  ruin,  however,  was 
refolved  on,  and  was  proiecuted  with  great  feverity* 
The  legate  degraded  him  from  his  dignity :  The 
king  ccnfifcated  his  eftate,  and  caff  him  into  prifon, 
where  he  continued  in  poverty  and  want  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Like  rigour  was  exerciied 
againfl  the  other  Englifh  prelates  :  Agelric,  bifiiop 
of  Selefey,  and  Agelmare  of  Elmham,  were  depofed 
by  the  legate,  and  imprifoned  by  the  king.  Many 
confiderable  abbots  fhared  the  fame  fate  :  Egelwin, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  fled  the  kingdom  :  Wulflan  of 
"Worcefter,  a  man  of  an  inoftenfive  character,  was 
the  only  Englifh  prelate  that  efcaped  this  general 
profcription f,  and  remained  in  poffeflion  of  his  dig- 
nity. Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York,  who  had  let 
the  crown  on  William's  head,  had  died  a  little  be- 
fore of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left  his  maledic- 
tion to  that  prince,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  his 
coronation  oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny  with 
which  he  faw  he  was  determined  to  treat  his  Eng- 
lifh fubjects  ?. 

It  was  a  fixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  fubfequent,  that  no  native  of  the  ifland 
mould  ever  be  advanced  to  any  dignity,  ecclefiaflical, 
civil,  or  military  \  The  king,  therefore,  upon 
Stigand's  depofition,  promoted  Laafranc,  a  Milan- 
efe  monk,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety,  to 
the  vacant  fee.  This  prelate  was  rigid  in  defending 
the  prerogatives  of  his  ilation  5  and  after  a  long  pro- 

f  Brompton  relates,  that  Wulftan  was  alfo  deprived  by  the  fynod ; 
but  refilling  to  deliver  his  palloral  ftaff  and  ring  to  any  but  the  perfon 
from  whom  he  firft  received  it,  he  went  immediately  to  king  Edward's 
tomb,  and  itruck  the  ItafTlb  deeply  into  the  ftone,  that  none  but  him- 
felf  was  able  to  pull  it  out :  Upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
bimopric.  This  inftance  may  ferve,  inftead  of  many,  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  monkiih  miracles.  See  alfo  the  Annals  of  Burton,  p.  384. 

«  Malmef.  de  Geft.  Pont.  p.  154.  &  Ingulf,  p.  7c,  7r« 
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chap,  cefs  before  the  pope,  he  obliged  Thomas,  a  Nor> 
iV-  man  monk,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  fee  of 
XC7^  York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury.  Where  ambition  can  be  fo 
happy  as  to  cover  its  enterprifes,  even  to  the  perfon 
himfelf,  under  the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  the 
molt  incurable  and  inflexible  of  all  human  pafiions, 
Hence  Lanfranc's  zeal  in  promoting  the  intereds  of 
the  papacy,  by  which  he  himfelf  augmented  his 
own  authority,  was  indefatigable  ;  and  met  with 
proportionable  fuccefs.  The  devoted  attachment 
to  Rome  continually  increafed  in  England  ;  and 
being  favoured  by  the  fentiments  of  the  conquerors, 
as  well  as  by  the  monadic  edablifhments  formerly 
introduced  by  Edred  and  by  Edgar,  it  foon  reached 
the  fame  height  at  which  it  had,  during  fome  time, 
flood  in  France  and  Italy '.  It  afterwards  went 
much  farther  ;  being  favoured  by  that  very  remote 
fituation  which  had  at  nrfl  obdru&ed  its  progrefs ; 
and  being  lefs  checked  by  knowledge  and  a  liberal 
education,  which  were  dill  fomewhat  more  common 
in  the  fouthern  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  fuperftitious  fpirit  became 
dangerous  to  fome  of  William's  fucceffors,  and  in- 
commodious  to  mod  of  them :  But  the  arbitrary 
fway  of  this  king  over  the  Englifh,  and  his  exten- 
five  authority  over  the  foreigners,  kept  him  from 
feeling  any  immediate  inconveniencies  from  it.  He 
retained  the  church  in  great  fubjection,  as  well  as 
his  lay  fubje&s ;  and  would  allow  none^  of  what- 
ever character,  to  difpute  his  fovereign  will  and 
pleafure.  He  prohibited  his  fubje&s  from  acknow- 
ledging any  one  for  pope  whom  he  himfelf  had  not 
previously  received  :  He  required  that  all  the  eccle- 
iiaftical  canons,  voted  in  any  fynod,  ihould  fird  be 
laid  before  him,  and  be  ratified  by  his  authority : 

>  M.  Weft.  p.  228.  Lanfranc  wrote  in  defence  of  the  real  prefence 
againft  Berengarius;  and  in  thofi  ages  of  ftupidity  and  ignorance, 
he  was  greatly  applauded  for  that  performance. 
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Even  bulls  or  letters  from  Rome  could  not  legally 

be  produced,  till  they  received  the  fame  fanction: 
And  none  of  his  minilters  or  barons,  whatever  of- 
fences they  were  guilty  of,  could  be  fubjecled  to 
fpiritual  cenfures  till  he  himfelf  had  given  his  con- 
fent  to  their  excommunication  k.  Thefe  regulations 
were  worthy  of  a  fovereign,  and  kept  united  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  powers,  which  the  principles  intro- 
duced by  this  prince  himfelf,  had  an  immediate 
tendency  to  feparate. 

But  the  Englifh  had  the  cruel  mortification  to 
find  that  their  king's  authority,  however  acquired 
or  however  extended,  was  all  employed  in  their  op- 
preffion ;  and  that  the  fcheme  of  their  fubjection, 
attended  with  every  circumflance  of  infult  and  indig- 
nity ',  was  deliberately  formed  by  the  prince,  and 
wantonly  profecuted  by  his  followers  ,r.  William 
had  even  entertained  the  difficult  project  of  totally 
abolifhing  the  Englifh  language ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  ordered  that  in  all  fchools  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  youth  mould  be  inftrucled  in  the 
French  tongue ;  a  practice  which  was  continued 
from  cuftom  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
was  never  indeed  totally  difcontinued  in  England. 
The  pleadings  in  the  fupreme  courts  of  judicature 
were  in  French n :  The  deeds  were  often  drawn  in 
the  fame  language :  The  laws  were  compofed  in 
that  idiom  :  No  other  tongue  was  ufed  at  court: 
It  became  the  language  of  all  fafhionable  company  ; 
and  the  Englifh  themfelves,  afhamed  of  their  own 
country,  affected  to  excel  in  that  foreign  dia- 
led!:. From  this  attention  of  William,  and  from 
the  extenfive  foreign  dominions  long  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  proceeded  that  mixture  of  French 
which  is  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  tongue, 

k  Eadmer,  p.  6.  *  Order.  Vital,  p.  52;.      H.  Hunt.  p.  370. 

m  Ingulf,  p.  71.  n  36  Ed.  III.  cap.  15.     Selden  Spicileg.  ad 

Eadmer.  p.  189.     Fortefcue  de  laud.  leg.  Angl.  cap.  48. 
o  Chron.  Rothom.  A.  D.  1066. 
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chap,  and  which  compofes  the  greateft  and  befl  part  of 
IV;      our  language.     But  amidit  thofe  endeavours  to  de- 
1070.     prefs  the  Englifh  nation,  the  king,  moved  by  the 
remonftrances  of  fome  of  his  prelates,  and  by  the 
earneft  defires  of  the  people,  reftored  a  few  of  the 
laws  of  king  Edward p;  which,  though  feemingly 
of  no  great  importance  towards  the  protection  of 
general  liberty,  gave  them  extreme  fatisfa&ion,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  ancient  government,  and  an  un- 
ufual  mark  of  complaifance  in  their  imperious  con- 
querors *. 
2071-  The  fituation  of  the  two  great  earls,  Morcar  and 

Edwin,  became  now  very  dii'agreeable.  Though 
they  had  retained  their  allegiance  during  this  general 
infurrettion  of  their  countrymen,  they  had  not 
gained  the  king's  confidence,  and  they  found  them- 
felves  expofed  to  the  malignity  of  the  courtiers,  who 
envied  them  on  account  of  their  opulence  and  great- 
nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  involved  them  in  that  ge- 
neral contempt  which  they  entertained  for  the  Eng- 
lifh. Senfibie  that  they  had  entirely  loft  their 
dignity,  and  could  not  even  hope  to  remain  long  in 
fafety ;  they  determined,  though  too  late,  to  fhare 
the  fame  fate  with  their  countrymen.  While  Ed- 
win retired  to  his  eftate  in  the  north,  with  a  view  of 
commencing  an  infurrection,  Morcar  took  ilielter 
in  the  Ifle  of  Ely  with  the  brave  Hereward,  who, 
fecured  by  the  inacceffible  fituation  of  the  place,  ftill 
defended  himfelf  againft  the  Normans.  But  this 
attempt  ferved  only  to  accelerate -the  ruin  of  the  few 
Englifh,  who  had  hitherto  been  able  to  preferve  their 
rank  or  fortune  during  the  pafl  convulfions.  Wil- 
liam employed  all  his  endeavours  to  fubdue  the  Ifle 
of  Ely ;  and  having  furrounded  it  with  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  made  a  caufeway  through  the 
morafles  to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  he  obliged  the 
rebels  to  furrender  at  discretion.     Hereward  alone 

P -Ingulf,  p.  88.  Brompton,  p.  982.  Knyghton,  p.  2355.  Hoveden, 
p.  600.  *  Sec  note  [KJ  at  the.  end  of  the  volume. 
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forced  his  way,  fword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy;  chap. 
and  (till  continued  his  hoftilities  by  fea  againlt  IV; 
the  Normans,  till  at  lafl  William,  charmed  with  I=?I> 
his  bravery,  received  him  into  favour,  and  reftored 
him  to  his  eftate.  Earl  Morcar,  and  Egelwin 
bifhop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  the  malcon* 
tents,  were  thrown  into  prifon,  and  the  latter  foon 
after  died  in  confinement.  Edwin,  attempting  to 
make  his  efcape  into  Scotland,  was  betrayed  by 
fome  of  his  followers,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
Normans,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  Englifh,  and 
even  to  that  of  William,  who  paid  a  tribute  of  ge- 
nerous tears  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  and  beau- 
tiful youth.  The  king  of  Scotland,  in  hopes  of 
profiting  by  thefe  convulfions,  had  fallen  upon  the 
northern  counties ;  but  on  the  approach  of  William 
he  retired  ;  and  when  the  king  entered  his  country, 
he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to  pay  the  ufual 
homage  to  the  Englifh  crown.  To  complete  the 
king's  profperity,  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  defpair* 
ing  of  Uccefs,  and  weary  of  a  fugitive  life,  fubmit- 
ted  to  his  enemy  ;  and  receiving  a  decent  penfion 
for  his  fubfiftence,  was  permitted  to  live  in  England 
unmolefled.  But  thefe  acts  of  generofity  towards 
the  leaders  were  difgraced,  as  ufual,  by  William's 
rigour  againft  the  inferior  malcontents.  He  ordered 
the  hands  to  be  lopt  off,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put  out, 
of  many  of  the  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ely;  and  he  difperfed  them  in  that  miferable 
condition  throughout  the  country,  as  monuments  of 
his  feverity. 

The  province  of  Maine  in  France  had,  by  the  I0?3» 
will  of  Herbert  the  lafl  count,  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  William  fome  years  before  his  conquefl  of 
England ;  but  the  inhabitants,  diffatisfied  with  the 
Norman  government,  and  inftigated  by  Fulk'count 
of  Anjou,  who  had  fome  pretentions  to  the  fuccef* 
fion,  now  rofe  in  rebellion,  and  expelled  the  ma« 
giftrates  whom  the  king  had  placed  over  them.  The 
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CHAP,  full  fettlement  of  England  afforded  him   lelfure  to 

TV  .  •  i     i  . 

,  punifh  this  infult  on  his  authority  ;   but  being  un- 
1073.      willing  to  remove  his  Norman  forces  from  this  iiland, 
he  carried  over   a  confiderable  armv,  compofed  al- 
moft  entirely  of  Englifh  ;   and  joining  them  to  fome 
troops  levied  in  Normandy,  he  entered  the  revolted 
province.     The  Englifh  appeared  ambitious  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  and  of  re- 
trieving that  character  of  valour  which  had  long  been 
national  among  them;  but  which  their  late  eafy  fub- 
jection  under  the  Normans  had  fomewhat  degraded 
and  obfcured.     Perhaps  too  they  hoped  that,  by 
their  zeal  and  activity,  they  might  recover  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fovereign,  as  their  anceftors  had  for- 
merly, by  like  means,  gained  the  affections  of  Ca- 
nute ;  and  might  conquer  his  inveterate  prejudices 
in  favour  of  his  own  countrymen.     The  king's  mi- 
litary conduct,  feconded  by  thefe  brave  troops,  foon 
overcame  all  oppofition  in  Maine  :   The  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  the  count  of  Anjou 
relinquilfied  his  pretenfions. 
IC74.  But  during  thefe  tranfactions  the  government  of 

Inftm-ec-    England  was  greatly  difturbed  ;    and  that   too   by 

tionofthe    ,    nr  r       •  7      r  ,'  tV        ,      „.* 

Norman  thole  very  foreigners  who  owed  every  thing  to  the 
barons,  king's  bounty,  and  who  were  the  fole  object  of  his 
friendmip  and  regard.  The  Norman  barons,  who 
had  engaged  with  their  duke  in  the  conquelt  of 
England,  were  men  of  the  molt  independent  fpirit; 
and  though  they  obeyed  their  leader  in  the  field, 
they  would  have  regarded  with  difdain  the  richelt 
•acquifitions,  had  they  been  required  in  return  to 
fubmit,  in  their  civil  government,  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  one  man.  But  the  imperious  character  of 
William,  encouraged  by  his  abfolute  dominion  over 
the  Englifh,  and  often  impelled  by  the  neceffity  of 
his  affairs,  had  prompted  him  to  ltretch  his  autho- 
rity over  the  Normans  themfelves  beyond  what  the 
free  genius  of  that  victorious  people  could  eafily 
bear.     The  difcontents  were  become  general  among 
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thofe  haughty  nobles ;  and  even  Roger  earl  ofCHAP, 
Hereford,  fon  and  heir  of  Fitz-Ofberne,  the  king's  i  iy% 
chief  favourite,  was  flrongly  infected  with  them.  I0?4. 
This  nobleman,  intending  to  marry  his  filler  to 
Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfoik?  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  inform  the  king  of  his  purpofe,  and  to 
defire  the  royal  confent ;  but  meeting  with  a  refu- 
fal,  he  proceeded  neverthelefs  to  complete  the  nup- 
tials, and  affembled  all  his  friends,  and  thofe  of 
Gua4er,  to  attend  the  folemnity.  The  two  earls, 
difgufted  by  the  denial  of  their  requeft,  and  dread- 
ing William's  refentment  for  their  difobedience, 
here  prepared  meafures  for  a  revolt ;  and  during 
the  gaiety  of  the  feitival,  while  the  company  was 
heated  with  wine,  they  opened  the  defign  to  their 
guefts.  They  inveighed  againll  the  arbitrary  con- 
duel  of  the  king ;  his  tyranny  over  the  Englilh, 
whom  they  affected  on  this  occafion  to  commi- 
fcrate  ;  his  imperious  behaviour  to  his  barons  of  the 
noblell  birth ;  and  his  apparent  intention  of  re- 
ducing the  victors  and  the  vanquished  to  a  like  igno- 
minious fervitude.  Amidll  their  complaints,  the 
indignity  of  fubmitting  to  a  baftard  1  was  not  for- 
gotten j  the  certain  profpect  of  fuccefs  in  a  reyolt, 
by  the  afliflance  of  the  Danes  and  the  difcontented 
Englifh,  was  infilled  on  ;  and  the  whole  company, 
inflamed  with  the  fame  fentiments,  and  warmed  by 
the  jollity  of  the  entertainment,  entered,  by  a  fo- 
lemn  engagement,  into  the  defign  of  fhaking  off 
the  royal  authority.  Ev,en  earl  Waltheof,  who  was 
prefent,  inconliderately  exprelfed  his  approbation  of 
the  confpiracy,  and  promifed  his  concurrence  to- 
wards its  fuccefs. 

This  nobleman,  the  lafl  of  the  Englilh  who, 
for  fome  generations,  poifeffed  any  power  or  au- 
thority, had,  after  his  capitulation  at  York,  been 

*>  William  was  fo  little  afhamed  of  his  birth,  that  he  affumed  the 
appellation  of  Baftard  in  fome  of  his  letters  and  charters.  Spelm. 
GlofT.  in  verb.  Baflardus.    Camden  in  Richmond/hire. 

S  4  received 
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chap,  received  into  favour  by  the  Conqueror ;  had  even 
I^-  married  Judith,  niece  to  that  prince ;  and  had  been 
1074.  promoted  to  the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and 
Northampton  9.  Cofpatric,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, having,  on  fome  new  difguft  from  William, 
retired  into  Scotland,  where  he  received  the  earl- 
dom of  Dunbar  from  the  bounty  of  Malcolm, 
Waltheof  was  appointed  his  fuccefTor  in  that  im- 
portant command,  and  feemed  fi.il  1  to  poffefs  the 
confidence  and  friendfhip  of  his  lbvereignr.  But 
as  he  was  a  man  of  generous  principles,  and  loved 
his  country,  it  is  probable  that  the  tyranny  exer- 
cifed  over  the  Englifh  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind,  and 
deftroyed  all  the  fatisfaclion  which  he  could  reap 
from  his  own  grandeur  and  advancement.  When 
a  profpect,  therefore,  was  opened  of  retrieving  their 
liberty,  he  haftily  embraced  it ;  while  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor,  and  the  ardour  of  the  company,  pre- 
vented him  from  reflecting  on  the  confequences  of 
that  ram  attempt.  But  after  his  cool  judgment  re- 
turned, he  forefaw,  that  the  confpiracy  of  thole 
difcontented  barons  was  not  likely  to  prove  fucceff* 
ful  againft  the  eitablifhed  power  of  William  ;  or  if 
it  did,  that  the  flavery  of  the  Engliih,  inftead  of 
being  alleviated  by  that  event,  would  become  more 
grievous  under  a  multitude  of  foreign  leaders,  fac- 
tious and  ambitious,  whofe  union  and  whole  dif-* 
cord  would  be  equally  oppreflive  to  the  people. 
Tormented  with  thefe  reflections,  he  opened  his 
mind  to  his  wife  Judith,  of  whofe  fidelity  he  en- 
tertained no  fufpicion ;  but  who,  having  fecretly 
fixed  her  affections  on  another,  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  ruining  her  eafy  and  credulous  huiband. 
She  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy  to  the 
king,  and  aggravated  every  circumftance,  which, 
fhe  believed,  would  tend  to  incenfe  him  againft 
Waltheof,  and  render  him  abfolutely  implacable  \ 

r  Order.  Vital,  p,  52?,   Hovederj,  p.  454,        r  Sim.  Dun.  p.  205. 
»  Order,  Vital,  p.  536. 
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Meanwhile  the  earl,  ftill  dubious  with  regard  to  the  CHAP, 
part  which  he  mould  ad,  discovered  the  fecret  in  IV- 
confcflionto  Lanfranc,  on  whofe  probity  and  judg-  iC;4. 
ment  he  had  a  great  reliance  :  He  was  periuaded  by 
the  prelate,  that  he  owed  no  fidelity  to  thofe  re- 
bellious barons,  who  had  by  furprife  gained  his  con- 
sent to  a  crime ;  that  his  firft  duty  was  to  his  So- 
vereign and  benefactor,  his  next  to  himfelf  and  his 
family  ;  and  that  if  he  feized  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  atonement  for  his  guilt  by  revealing  it, 
the  temerity  of  the  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that 
they  would  give  fome  other  perfon  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  merit  of  the  difcovery.  Waltheof, 
convinced  by  thefe  arguments,  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  though  he  was  well  received  by  the 
king,  and  thanked  for  his  fidelity,  the  account, 
previoufly  tranfmitted  by  Judith,  had  funk  deep 
into  William's  mind,  and  had  deftroyed  all  the  me- 
rit of  her  hufband's  repentance. 

The  confpirators,  hearing  of  WaltheoPs  depar- 
ture," immediately  concluded  their  deiign  to  be  be- 
traved  ;  and  they  flew  to  arms  before  their  fchemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Danes,  in  whofe  aid  they  placed  their   chief 
confidence.     The  earl  of  Hereford  was  checked  by 
Walter    de  Lacy,    a    great    baron  in  thofe  parts, 
who,  fupported  by  the  biihop  of  Worcefter  and  the 
abbot   of   Evefham,    raifed  fome  forces,  and  pre- 
vented the  earl  from  pafling  the  Severne,  or  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.     The  earl 
of  Norfolk  was  defeated  at  Fagadun,  near  Cam- 
bridge, by  Odo,  the  regent,  afiifted  by  Richard  de 
Bienfate  and  William  de  Warrenne,  the  two  ju- 
diciaries.    The  prifoners  taken  in  this  action  had 
their  right  foot  cut  off,  as  a  punifhment  of  their 
treafon:    The  earl  himfelf  efcaped    to   Norwich, 
thence  to  Denmark  ;  where  the  Danifh  fleet,  which 
had  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  coaft  of 

England, 
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CHAP.  England ',  foon  after  arrived,  and  brought  him  in* 
L  _  '  _,  te'Jigence,  that  all  his  confederates  were  fuppreffed, 

1074.  and  were  either  killed,  banifhed,  or  taken  prifoners11- 
Ralph  retired  in  defpair  to  Britanny,  where  he  pof- 
fefTeda  large  eflate  and  extenfivejurildiclions. 

The  king,  who  haflened  over  to  England  in 
order  to  fupprefs  the  infurreclion,  found  that  no- 
thing remained  but  the  punifhment  of  the  crimi- 
nals, which  he  executed  with  great  feverky.  Many 
of  the  rebels  were  hanged  ;  fome  had  their  eyes  put 
out ;  others  their  hands  cut  off.  But  William, 
agreeably  to  his  ufual  maxims,  mowed  more  lenity 
to  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  only 
condemned  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  eflate,  and  to  im- 
prifonment  during  pleafure.  The  king  feemed 
even  difpofed  to  remit  this  lafl  part  of  the  punifh- 
ment ;  had  not  Roger,  by  a  frefli  infolence,  pro- 
voked him  to  render  his  confinement  perpetual. 
But    Waltheof,    being  an    Englifhman,    was    not 

1075.  treated  with  fo  much  humanity  ;  though  his  guilt, 
always  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  confpira- 
tors,  was  atoned  for  by  an  early  repentance  and  re- 
turn to  his  duty.  William,  inftigated  by  his  niece, 
as  well  as  by  his  rapacious  courtiers,  who  longed 
for  fo  rich  a  forfeiture,  ordered  him  to  be  tried, 

29th  Apr.  condemned,  and  executed.  The  Englifh,  who 
confidered  this  nobleman  as  the  lafl  refource  of 
their  nation,  grievoufly  lamented  his  fate,  and  fan- 
cied that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his  reliques,  as 
a  teflimony  of  his  innocence  and  fanctity.  The 
infamous  Judith,  falling  foon  after  under  the  king's 
difpleafure,  was  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and 
palfed  the  refl  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorfe,  and 
mifery. 

1  Chron.  Sax.  p.  183.     M.  Paris,  p.  7. 

u  Many  of  the  fugitive  Normans  are  fuppofed  to  have  fled  into 
Scotland  ;  where  they  were  protected,  as  well  as  the  fugitive  Englifh, 
by  Malcolm.  Whence  come  the  many  French  and  Norman  fami- 
lies which  are  found  at  prefent  in  that  country. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  remained  to  complete  William's  fatif-  chap. 
faction  but  the  punifhment  of  Ralph  de  Guader ; 
and  he  flattened  over  to  Normandy,  in  order    to     IO?J. 
gratify  his  vengeance  on  that  criminal.     But  though 
the  ccntefl  feemed  very  unequal  between  a  private 
nobleman  and  the  king  of  England,  Ralph  was  fo 
well  fupported  both  by  the  earl  of  Britanny  and  the 
king  of  France,  that  William,  after  befieging  him 
for  fome  time  in  Dol,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprife,  and  make  with  thofe  powerful  princes  a 
peace,  in  which  Ralph  himfelf  was  included.     Eng- 
land, during  his  abfence,  remained  in  tranquillity  ; 
and  nothing  remarkable  occurred,  except  two  ec- 
clefiaflical   iynods  which   were  fummoned,  one  at 
London,  another  at  Winchefler.     In  the  former, 
the  precedency  among  the  epifcopal  fees  was    fet- 
tled, and  the  feat  of  fome  of  them  was  removed 
from  fmall  villages  to  the  mofl  confiderable   town 
within  the  dioceie.     In  the  fecond  was  tranfacted  a 
bufinefs  of  more  importance. 

The  induftry  and  perfeverance  are  fufprifing,  1076. 
with  which  the  popes  had  been  treafuring  up  powers  J^"^^ 
and  pretenfions  during  fo  many  ages  of  ignorance ;  titures. 
while  each  pontiff  employed  every  fraud  for  ad- 
vancing purpofes  of  imaginary  piety,  and  cheriffied 
all  claims  which  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his 
fucceffcrs,  though  he  himfelf  could  not  expect  ever 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  All  this  immenfe 
flore  of  fpiritual  and  civil  authority  was  now  de- 
volved on  Gregory  VII.  of  the  name  of  Hilde- 
brand,  the  mofl  enterprifing  pontiff  that  had  ever 
filled  that  chair,  and  the  leafl  reflrained  by  fear,  de- 
cency, or  moderation.  Not  content  with  making 
off  the  yoke  of  the  emperors,  who  had  hitherto 
exercifed  the  power  of  appointing  the  pope  on 
every  vacancy,  at  leafl  of  ratifying  his  election,  he 
undertook  the  arduous  tafk  of  entirely  disjoining 
the  ecclefiaflical  from  the  civil  power,  and  of  ex- 
cluding profane  laymen  from  the  right  which  they 

had 
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CHAP,  had  aflumed,  of  filling  the  vacancies  of  bifhoprrcs, 
^  "_  _,  abbies,  and  other  fpiritual  dignities w.  The  fove- 
1076.  reigns,  who  had  long  exercifed  this  power,  and  who 
had  acquired  it,  not  by  encroachments  on  the 
church,  but  on  the  people  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged x,  made  great  oppofition  to  this  claim  of 
the  court  of  Rome ;  and  Henry  IV.  the  reigning 
emperor,  defended  this  prerogative  of  his  crown 
with  a  vigour  and  refolution  fuitable  to  its  import- 
ance. The  few  offices,  either  civil  or  military, 
which  the  feudal  inftitutions  left  the  fovereign  the 
power  of  bellowing,  made  the  prerogative  of  con- 
ferring the  paftoral  ring  and  ftaff  the  mod  valua- 
ble jewel  of  the  royal  diadem  ;  efpecially  as  the  ge- 
neral ignorance  of  the  age  bellowed  a  confequence 
on  the  ecclefiallical  offices,  even  beyond  the  great 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  belonged  to 
them.  Superilition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  in- 
verted the  clergy  with  an  authority  almoft  facred ; 
and  as  they  ingroffed  the  little  learning  of  the  age, 
their  interpofition  became  requifite  in  all  civil  bufi- 
nefs,  and  a  real  ufefulnefs  in  common  life  was  thus 
fuperadded  to  the  fpiritual  fanctity  of  their  cha- 
racter. 

When  the  ufurpations,  therefore,  of  the  church 
had  come  to  fuch  maturity  as  to  embolden  her  to 
attempt  extorting  the  right  of  inveflitures  from  the 
temporal  power,  Europe,  efpecially  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, was  thrown  into  the  moil  violent  convulfions, 
and  the  pope  and  the  emperor  waged  implacable  war 
on  each  other.  Gregory  dared  to  fulminate  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againil  Henry  and  his 
adherents,  to  pronounce  him  rightfully  depofed,  to 
free  his  fubje&s  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and, 
inilead  of  mocking  mankind  by  this  grofs  encroach- 
ment on  the  civil  authority,  he  found  the  ilupid  peo- 
ple ready  to  fecond  his  moll  exorbitant  pretentions* 

w  L'Abbe  Cone.  torn,  x  p.  371,  372.  corn.  a. 
x  Padre  Paolo  fopra  beaef,  ecckf.  p.  30. 
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Every  minifter,  fervant,  or  vaffal  of  the  emperor,  chap. 
who  received  any  difguft,  covered  his  rebellion  un-  Iv- 
der  the  pretence  of  principle ;  and  even  the  mother  j^.  ~* 
of  this  monarch,  forgetting  all  the  ties  of  nature, 
was  feduced  to  countenance  the  infolence  of  his 
enemies.  Princes  themfelves,  not  attentive  to  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  thofe  papal  claims,  em- 
ployed them  for  their  prefent  purpofes :  And  the 
controverfy,  fpreading  into  every  city  of  Italy,  en- 
gendered the  parties  of  Gueif  and  Ghibbelin ; 
the  mod  durable  and  moft  inveterate  factions  that 
ever  arofe  from  the  mixture  of  ambition  and  reli- 
gious zeal.  Befides  numberlefs  affamnations,  tu- 
mults, and  convulfions,  to  which  they  gave  rife,  it 
is  computed  that  the  quarrel  occafioned  no  lefs  than 
fixty  battles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  eighteen 
in  that  of  his  fucceffor,  Henry  V.  when  the  claims 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff  finally  prevailed  ?. 

But  the  bold  fpirit  of  Gregory,  not  difmayed 
with  the  vigorous  oppofition  which  he  met  with 
from  the  emperor,  extended  his  ufurpations  all  over 
Europe  ;  and  well  knowing  the  nature  of  mankind, 
whofe  blind  aftonifhment  ever  inclines  them  to  yield 
to  the  mod;  impudent  pretenfions,  he  feemed  de- 
termined to  fet  no  bounds  to  the  fpiritual,  or  rather 
temporal  monarchy,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
erecl.  He  pronounced  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication againft  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  eaft ; 
Robert  Guifcard,  the  adventurous  Norman  who 
had  acquired  the  dominion  of  Naples,  was  attacked 
by  the  fame  dangerous  weapon :  He  degraded  Bo* 
leflas,  king  of  Poland,  from  the  rank  of  king ; 
and  even  deprived  Poland  of  the  title  of  a  king- 
dom :  He  attempted  to  treat  Philip  king  of  France 
with  the  fame  rigour  which  he  had  employed 
againft  the  emperor 7 :  He  pretended  to  the  entire 
property  and  dominion  of  Spain  \  and  he  parcelled 

i  Padre  Paolo  foprabenef.  ecclef.  p.  113. 

*  Epift.  Greg.  Vil.  epift.  32,  35.  lib.  a.  epift.  5. 

it 
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CHAP,  it  out  amongft  adventurers,  who  undertook  to  con^ 
lY'  quer  it  from  the  Saracens,  and  to  hold  it  in  vaffal- 
1076.  age  under  the  fee  of  Rome3:  Even  the  Chriftian 
bifhops,  on  whofe  aid  he  relied  for  fubduing  the 
temporal  princes,  faw  that  he  was  determined  to  re- 
duce them  to  fervitude  ;  and  by  affuming  the  whole 
legillative  and  judicial  power  of  the  church,  to 
centre  all  authority  in  the  fovereign  pontiff6. 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  moil  potent,  the 
mod  haughty,  and  the  moft  vigorous  prince  in 
Europe,  was  not,  amidfl  all  his  fplendid  fucceffes, 
fecure  from  the  attacks  of  this  enterprifing  pontiff. 
Gregory  wrote  him  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  fulfil 
his  promife  in  doing  homage  for  the  kingdom  of 
England  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  to  fend  him  over 
that  tribute,  which  all  his  predeceffors  had  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  pay  to  the  vicar  of  Chrifl.  By  the 
tribute,  he  meant  Peter's  pence ;  which,  though  at 
firll  a  charitable  donation  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
was  interpreted,  according  to  the  ufual  practice  of 
the  Romifh  court,  to  be  a  badge  of  fubjection 
acknowledged  by  the  kingdom.  William  replied, 
that  the  money  mould  be  remitted  as  ufual ;  but 
that  neither  had  he  promifed  to  do  homage  to 
Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  lead  his  purpofe  to  im- 
pofe  that  fervitude  on  his  ftatec.  And  the  better 
to  fhow  Gregory  his  independence,  he  ventured, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  complaints  of  the 
pope,  to  refufe  to  the  Englifh  bifhops  the  liberty  of 
attending  a  general  council  which  that  pontiff  had 
fummoned  againft  his  enemies. 

But  though  the  king  difplayed  this  vigour  in 
fupporting  the  royal  dignity,  he  was  infected  with 
the  general  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  he  did  not 
perceive  the  ambitious  fcope  of  thofe  inflitutions, 
which,  under  colour  of  ftrictnefs  in  religion,  were 
introduced    or  promoted   by  the  court  of  Rome. 

a  Epift.  Greg.  VII.  lib.  1.  epift.  7.  b  Greg.  Epift.  lib.  2. 

epift.  55.  c  Spicilcg.  Sddeni  ad  Eadmer,  p.  4. 
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Gregory,  while  he  was  throwing  all  Europe  into  CHAP, 
combuftion  by  his  violence  and  impoftures,  af-  v* 
fected  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of  manners ;  10*6. 
and  even  the  chafte  pleafures  of  the  marriage-bed 
were  inconfiftent,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  fan£tity 
of  the  facerdotai  character.  He  had  iffued  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  priefts,  excommuni- 
cating all  clergymen  who  retained  their  wives,  de- 
claring fuch  unlawful  commerce  to  be  fornication, 
and  rendering  it  criminal  in  the  laity  to  attend  di- 
vine worfhip  when  fuch  profane  priefts  officiated 
at  the  altar  \  This  point  was  a  great  object  in  the 
politics  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  it  coft  them 
infinitely  more  pains  to  eitablifh  it,  than  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  fpeculative  abfurdity  which  they 
had  ever  attempted  to  introduce.  Many  fynods 
were  fummoned  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  be- 
fore it  was  finally  fettled  ;  and  it  was  there  con- 
stantly remarked,  that  the  younger  clergymen  com- 
plied cheerfully  with  the  pope's  decrees  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  that  the  chief  reluctance  appeared  in 
thofe  who  were  more  advanced  in  years  :  An  event 
fo  little  confonant  to  men's  natural  expectations, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  gloffed  on,  even  in  that 
blind  and  fuperftitious  age.  William  allowed  the 
pope's  legate  to  alfemble,  in  his  abfence,  a  fynod 
at  Winchefter,  in  order  to  eitablifh  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy ;  but  the  church  of  England  could  not 
yet  be  carried  the  whole  length  expected.  The 
fynod  was  content  with  decreeing,  that  the  bifhops 
fhould  not  thenceforth  ordain  any  priefts  or  deacons 
without  exacting  from  them  a  promife  of  celibacy  ; 
but  they  enacted,  that  none,  except  thofe  who  be- 
longed to  collegiate  or  cathedral  churches,  mould 
be  obliged  to  feparate  from  their  wives. 

The  king  palled  fome  years  in  Normandy ;  but  Revolt  of 
his  long  refidence  there  was  not  entirely  owing  to  Pn'»ceRo- 

<*  Hovecten,  p.  455.  457.    Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  638.    Spelm.  Con. 
cil.  fol.  13.  A.  D.  1076. 
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CHAP,  his  declared  preference  of  that  dutchy :  His  pre* 
^^_^j"  fence  was  alio  neceffary  for  compofing  thofe  difturb- 
a07$„  ances  which  had  arifen  in  that  favourite  territory, 
and  which  had  even  originally  proceeded  from  his 
own  family.  Robert,  his  eldefl  fon,  furnamed 
Gambaron  or  Courthofe,  from  his  fhort  legs,  was 
a  prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery  of  his  family 
and  nation  ;  but  without  that  policy  and  diffimula- 
tion,  by  which  his  father  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed, 
and  which,  no  iefs  than  his  military  valour,  had 
contributed  to  his  great  fucceiTes.  Greedy  of  fame, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  without  referve  in  his 
friendmips,  declared  in  his  enmities,  this  prince 
could  endure  no  control  even  from  his  imperious 
father,  and  openly  afpired  to  that  independence,  to 
which  his  temper,  as  well  as  fome  circumflances  in 
his  fituation,  ftrongly  invited  him  e.  When  Wil- 
liam  (irft  received  ^he  fubmiffions  of  the  province  of 
Maine,  he  had  promifed  the  inhabitants  that  Ro- 
bert mould  be  their  prince;  and  before  he  under" 
took  the  expedition  againft  England,  he  had,  on 
the  application  of  the  French  court,  declared  him 
his  fucceffor  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the 
barons  of  that  dutchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their 
future  fovereign.  By  this  artifice,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  appeafe  thejealoufy  of  his  neighbours^ 
as  affording  them  a  profpect  of  feparating  England 
from  his  dominions  en  the  continent ;  but  when 
'Robert  demanded  of  him  the  execution  of  thofe 
engagements,  he  gave  him  an  abfolute  refufal,  and 
told  him,  according  to  the  homely  faying,  that  he 
never  intended  to  throw  off  his  clothes,  till  he  went 
to  bed'*  Robert  openly  declared  his  difcontent ; 
and  was  fufpected  of  fecretly  mitigating  the  king 
of  France  and  the  earl  of  Britanny  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  made  to  William,  and  which  had 
formerly  fruflrated  his  attempts  upon  the  town  of 

«  Order.  Vital,  p.  545.    Hoveden,  p.  457.    Flor.  Wigorn.p.  639. 
f  Chron.  de  Mailr.  p.  160. 
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53oI.     And  as  the  quarrel  ftill  augmented,  Robert  CHAP, 
proceeded  to  entertain  a  ftrong  jealoufy  of  his  two       Iv- 
furviving  brothers,  William   and  Henry  (for   Ri-     10?6> 
chard  was  killed  in  hunting,  by  a  flag),  who,  by 
greater  fubmiflion  and  complaifance,  had  acquired 
the  affections  of  their  father.      In  this  difpofition 
on  both    fides,  the  greateft  trifle  fufficed  to   pro- 
duce a  rupture  between  them. 

The  three  princes,  refiding  with  their  father  in 
the  caftle  of  PAigle  in  Normandy,  were  one  day 
engaged  in  fport  together ;  and  after  fome  mirth 
and  jollity,  the  two  younger  took  a  fancy  of  throw- 
ing over  feme  water  on  Robert  as  he  palled  through 
the  court  on  leaving  their  apartment  l;  ;  a  frolic, 
which  he  would  naturally  have  regarded  as  inno- 
cent, had  it  not  been  for  the  fuggeltions  of  Alberic 
de  Grentmefnil,  fon  of  that  Hugh  de  GrentmefniJj 
whom  William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  for- 
tunes, when  that  baron  deferted  him  during  his 
.greatefl  difficulties  in  England.  The  young  man, 
mindful  of  the  injury,  perfuaded  the  prince  that 
this  action  was  meant  as  a  public  affront,  which  it 
behoved  him  in  honour  to  refent ;  and  the  choleric 
Robert,  drawing  his  fword,  ran  up  flairs,  with  an 
intention  of  taking  revenge  on  his  brothers  h.  The 
whole  caftle  was  filled  with  tumult,  which  the  king 
himfelf,  who  haftened  from  his  apartment,  found 
fome  difficulty  to  appeafe.  But  he  could  by  no 
means  appeafe  the  refentment  of  his  eldeft  fon,  who 
complaining  of  his  partiality,  and  fancying  that  no 
proper  atonement  had  been  made  him  for  the 
infult,  left  the  court  that  very  evening,  and  haft- 
ened to  Roiien,  with  an  intention  of  feizing  the 
citadel  of  that  place '.  But  being  difappointed  in 
this  view  by  the  precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger 
de  Ivery,  the  governor,  he  fled  to  Hugh  de  Neuf- 
chatel,  a  powerful  Norman  baron,  who  gave  him 

8  Order.  Vital,  p.  54J.  h  Ibid.  i  Ibid. 
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C  H  A  P.  protection  in  his  caftles  ;  and  he  openly  levied  war 
'   _j  againfl  his  father  :\     The  popular  character  of  the 

jc;6.  prince,  and  a  iimilarity  of  manners,  engaged  ail 
the  young  nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as 
well  as  of  Anjou  and  Britanny,  to  take  part  with 
him  ;  and  it  was  fufpected,  that  Matilda,  his  mother, 
whofe  favourite  he  was,  fupported  him  in  his  re- 
bellion by  fecret  remittances  of  money,  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  fhe  gave  his  partifans. 

teff.  All  the  hereditary  provinces  of  William,  as 
well  as  his  family,  were,  during  feveral  years, 
thrown  into  convullions  by  this  war  ;  and  he  was  at 
lad  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  England,  where  that 
fpecies  of  military  government  which  he  had  efla- 
blifhed  gave  him  greater  authority  than  the  ancient 
feudal  inilitutions  permitted  him  to  exercife  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  called  over  an  army  of  Englifh  under 
his  ancient  captains,  who  foon  expelled  Robert  and 
his  a'dherents  from  their  retreats,  and  reftored  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign  in  all  his  dominions. 
The  young  prince  was  obliged  to  take  melter  in 
the  caille  of  Gerberoy  in  the  Beauvoifis,  which  the 
king  of  France,  who  fecretly  fomented  all  thefe 
diffenfions,  had  provided  for  him.  In  this  fortreis 
he  was  clcfely  befieged  by  his  father,  againft  whom, 
having  a  frrong  garrifon,  he  made  an  obftinate  de- 
fence. There  palled  under  the  walls  of  this  place 
many  rencounters,  which  refembled  more  the  lingle 
combats  of  chivalry,  than  the  military  actions  of 
armies ;  but  one  of  them  was  remarkable  for  its 
circumflances  and  its  event.  Robert  happened  to 
engage  the  king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet ; 
and  both  of  them  being  valiant,  a  fierce  combat 
enfued,  till  at  laft  the  young  prince  wounded  his 
father  in  the  arm,  and  unhoried  him.  On  his  call- 
ing out  for  afliftance,  his  voice  difcovered  him  to 
his  fon,  who,  (truck  with  remorfe  for  his  paft  guilt, 

k  Order.  Vital,  p.  545.     Hoveden,  p.  457.     Sim.  Dun.  p.  aio. 
Diceto,  p.  427. 
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and  aftonifhed  with  the  apprehenflons  of  one  much  CHAP* 
greater,  which  he  had  fo  nearly  incurred,  inilantly  ^JV 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  craved  pardon  for     I07?. 
his  offences,  and  offered  to  purchafe  forgivenefs  by 
any  atonement '.      The  refentment   harboured    by 
William  was  fo  implacable,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately correfpond  to  this  dutiful  fubmiilion  of  his 
fon  with  like   tendernefs  ;  but  giving  him  his  ma- 
lediction, departed  for  his  own  camp,  on  Robert's 
horfe,  which  that  prince  had  affifled  him  to  mount. 
He  foon  after  raifed  the  fiege,  and  marched  with 
his  army  to  Normandy ;   where  the  interpofition 
of  the  queen,  and  other  common  friends,  brought 
about  a  reconcilement,   which  was  probably  not  a 
little  forwarded  by  the  generofity  of  the  fon's   be- 
haviour in  this  action,  and  by  the  returning  fenfe 
of  his  pad  mi  (conduct.     The  king  feemed  fo  fully 
appeafed,  that  he  even  took  Robert  with  him  into 
England ;  where  he  intruded  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  in   order  to  repel  an  inroad  of 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  retaliate  by  a 
like  inroad  into  that  country.     The  Welfh,  unable 
to  refill  William's  power,    were,  about  the  fame 
time,   neceffitated  to  pay  a  compenfation  for  their 
incurfions ;   and  every  thing  was  reduced  to   full 
tranquillity  in  this  illand. 

This  flate  of  affairs  gave  William  leifure  to  be-     iC8r. 
gin  and  finifh  an  undertaking,    which  proves  his  E°ms1"- 
extenfive  genius,  and  does  honour  to  his  memory  :    a>"book- 
It  was  a  general  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  king- 
dom, their  extent  in  each  diftrift,  their  proprietors, 
tenures,  value  ;  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pailure, 
wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they  contained  ;  and 
in  forne  counties  the  number  of  tenants,  cottagers, 
and  flaves  of  all  denominations,  who   lived   upon 
them.     He  appointed  commiflioners   for  this  pur- 

1  Malmef.   p.  ic6.     II.  Hunt.   p.  269.     Hoveden,  p.  457.    Flor, 
Wig.  p.  639.     Sim.  Dun.  p.  210.     Diceto,  p.  3S7.      Knyghlon, 
7.    Alur.  Beverl.  p.  135. 
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CHAP,  pofe,  who  entered  every  particular  in  their  regifre? 
^'  by  the  verdict  of  juries  ;  and  after  a  labour  of  fix 
1081.  years  (for  the  work  was  fo  long  in  finifhing) 
brought  him  an  exact  account  of  all  the  landed 
property  of  his  kingdom m.  This  monument,, 
called  Domeiday-book,  the  moft  valuable  piece  of 
antiquity  porTeiTed  by  any  nation,  is  ftill  preferved 
in  the  Exchequer ;  and  though  only  fome  extracts 
of  it  have  hitherto  been  published,  it  ferves  to  illus- 
trate to  us,  in  many  particulars,  the  ancient  ftate 
of  England.  The  great  Alfred  had  finifhed  a  like 
furvey  of  the  kingdom  in  his  time,  which  was  long 
kept  at  Winchefter,  and  which  probably  ferved  as 
a  model  to  William  in  this  undertaking  n. 

The  king  was  naturally  a  great  ceconomift ;  and 
though  no  prince  had  ever  been  more  bountiful 
to  his  officers  and  fervants,  it  was  merely  becaufe 
he  had  rendered  himfelf  univerfal  proprietor  of 
England,  and  had  a  whole  kingdom  to  bellow. 
He  referved  an  ample  revenue  for  the  crown ;  and 
in  the  general  diftribution  of  land  among  his  fol- 
lowers, he  kept  poffeffion  of  no  lefs  than  1422  ma* 
nors  in  different  parts  of  England  °,  which  paid 
him  rent,  either  in  money,  or  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
the  ufual  produce  of  the  foil.  An  ancient  hiftorian 
computes,  that  his  annual  fixed  income,  befides 
efcheats,  fines,  reliefs,  and  other  cafual  profits  to  a 
great  value,  amounted  to  near  400,000  pounds  a 
year  ? ;  a  fum  which,  if  all  circumftances  be  attended 
to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible.  A  pound  in  that 
age,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  contained  three 

m  M.  Chron.  Six.  p.  190.  Ingulf,  p.  79.    Chron.  T.  Wykes,p.  23. 

H.  Hunt.  p.  370.    Hoveden,  p.  46c.    M.  Weft,  p.  229.    Flor.  Wi- 

yorn.  p.  641.     Chron.  Abb.  St  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  51.     M.  Paris, 

p.  8.     The  more  northern  counties  were  not  comprehended  in  this 

'  furvey ;  I  fuppofe  becaufe  of  their  wild,  uncultivated  ftate. 

«  Ingulf,  p.  g. 

0  Weft's  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  creating  peers,  p.  24. 

P  Order.  Vital,  p.  523.  He  fays  106c  pounds  and  fome  odd  (hil- 
lings and  pence  a  day. 
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times  the  weight  of  filver  that  it  does  at  prefent ;  CHAP, 
and  the  fame  weight  of  filver,  by  the  mod  proba-  Jv* 
ble  computation,  would  purchafe  near  ten  times  IcvI# 
more  of  the  necefTaries  of  life,  though  not  in  the 
fame  proportion  of  the  finer  manufactures.  This 
revenue,  therefore,  of  William  would  be  equal  to 
at  leaft  nine  or  ten  millions  at  prefent ;  and  as  that 
prince  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  to  fupport,  the 
former  being  only  an  occafional  expence,  and  the 
latter  being  maintained,  without  any  charge  to  him, 
by  his  military  vaflals,  we  muft  thence  conclude, 
that  no  emperor  or  prince,  in  any  age  or  nation, 
can  be  compared  to  the  Conqueror  for  opulence 
and  riches.  This  leads  us  to  fufpec~t  a  great  mif- 
take  in  the  computation  of  the  hiftorian ;  though, 
if  we  confider  that  avarice  is  always  imputed  to 
William,  as  one  of  his  vices,  and  that  having  by 
the  fword  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  he  would  certainly  in  the  parti- 
tion retain  a  great  porportion  for  his  own  mare ; 
we  can  fcarcely  be  guilty  of  any  error  in  affefting, 
that  perhaps  no  king  of  England  was  ever  more 
opulent,  was  more  able  to  fupport,  by  his  revenue, 
the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  a  court,  or  could 
beftow  more  on  his  pleafures,  or  in  liberalities  to 
his  fervants  and  favourites  ■». 

There  was  one  pleafure,  to  which  William,  as  The  new 
well  as  all  the  Normans  and  ancient  Saxons,  was  torcft- 
extremely  addicted,  and  that  was  hunting :  But 
this  pleafure  he  indulged  more  at  the  expence  of 
his  unhappy  fubjects,  whofe  interefts  he  always  dif- 
regarded,  than  to  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  his  own 
revenue.  Not  content  with  thofe  large  forefls, 
which  former  kings  pofTefled  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  refolved  to  make  a  new  forefl  near  Win- 
chester, the  ufual  place  of  his  refidence :  And  for 
that  purpofe,  he  laid  wafte  the  country  in  Hampfhire 

«  Fortefcue,  de  Dom.  reg.  &  politic,  cap.  111. 
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CHAP,  for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabit- 
IV'  ants  from  their  houfes,  feized  their  property,  even 
VosT.  demolifhed  churches  and  convents,  and  made  the 
fuiferers  no  compenfation  for  the  injury  .  At  the 
fame  time,  he  enacted  new  laws,  by  which  he  pro- 
hibited all  his  fubjects  from  hunting  in  any  of  his 
forefts,  and  rendered  the  penalties  more  fevere  than 
ever  had  been  inflicted  for  fuch  offences.  The 
killing  of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  pu- 
nifhed  with  the  lofs  of  the  delinquent's  eyes  \  and 
that  at  a  time,  when  the  killing  of  a  man  could  be 
atoned  for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or  compo? 
fition. 

The  tranfaclions  recorded  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign,  may  be  confidered  more  as  domeitic 
occurrences,  which  concern  the  prince,  than  as  na- 
tional events,  which  regard  England.  Odo,  bifhop 
of  Baieux,  the  king's  uterine  brother,  whom  he 
had  created  earl  of  Kent,  and  entrufted  with  a  great 
mare  of  power  during  his  whole  reign,  had  amaifed 
immenfe  riches ;  and  agreeably  to  the  ufual  pro- 
grefs  of  human  willies,  he  began  to  regard  his 
prefent  acquifitions  but  as  a  Hep  to  farther  gran- 
deur. He  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of 
buying  the  papacy ;  and  though  Gregory,  the 
reigning  pope,  was  not  of  advanced  years,  the  pre- 
late had  confided  fo  much  in  the  predictions  of  an 
altrologer,  that  he  reckoned  upon  the  pontiff's 
death,  and  upon  attaining,  by  his  own  intrigues 
and  money,  that  envied  Itate  of  greatnefs.  Re- 
folving,  therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy, 
he  had  perfuaded  many  considerable  barons,  and, 
among  the  reft,  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter,  to  take  the 
fame  courfe  ;  in  hopes  that,  when  he  fhould  mount 
the  papal  throne,  he  would  beftow  on  them  more 
conliderable  eftablimments  in  that  country.  The 
king,  from  whom  all  thefe  projects  had  been  care- 

r  Malmd".  p.  5.    H.Hunt,  p.  731.    An^lia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  25S. 
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fully  concealed,  at  laft  got  intelligence  of  the  de- 
sign, and  ordered  Odo  to  be  arretted.  His  officers, 
from  refpect  to  the  immunities  which  the  ecclefi-  10I2. 
aftics  now  affirmed,  fcrupled  to  execute  the  com- 
mand, till  the  king  himfelf  was  obliged  in  perfon 
to  feize  him ;  and  when  Odo  infilled  that  he  was  a 
prelate,  and  exempt  from  all  temporal  jurifdi&ion, 
William  replied,  that  be  arretted  him  not  as  bi- 
mop  of  Buieux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent.  He  was 
fent  prifoncr  to  Normandy ;  and  notwithstanding 
remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Gregory,  was 
detained  in  cuttody  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign. 

Another  domeftic  event  gave  the  king  much  1083. 
more  concern  :  It  was  the  death  of  Matilda,  his 
confort,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom 
he  had  ever  preserved  the  moft  fincere  friendfhip. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  palled  into  Normandy, 
and  carried  with  him  Edgar  Atheling,  to  whom  he 
willingly  granted  permiiTion  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  detained  on  the  con-  ,VT'°87*. , 
tinent  by  a  mifunderttanding,  which  broke  out  be-  France, 
tween  him  and  the  king  of  France,  and  which  was 
occafioned  by  inroads  made  into  Normandy  by 
fome  French  barons  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  little 
in  the  power  of  princes  at  that  time  to  reftrain 
their  licentious  nobility ;  but  William  fufpecled, 
that  thefe  barons  durft  not  have  provoked  his  in- 
dignation, had  they  not  been  aifured  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  protection  of  Philip.  His  difpleafure 
was  increafed  by  the  account  he  received  of  fome 
railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out  againft 
him.  William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had 
been  detained  in  bed  fome  time  by  (icknefs  ;  upon 
which  Philip  exprelfed  his  furprife  that  his  brother 
of  England  mould  be  fo  long  in  being  delivered  of 
his  big  belly.  The  king  fent  him  word,  that,  as 
foon  as  he  was  up,  he  would  prefent  fo  many  lights 
T  4  at 
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C  H  A  p.  at  Notre-dame,  as  would  perhaps  give  little  plea- 
^  '  fure  to  the  king  of  France  ;  alluding  to  the  ufual 
3087.  practice  at  that  time  of  women  after  child-birth. 
Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into 
L'lile  de  France,  and  laid  every  thing  watte  with 
fire  and  fword.  He  took  the  town  of  Mante, 
which  he  reduced  to  alius.  But  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  hoftrlities  was  flopped  by  an  accident,  which 
foon  after  put  an  end  to  William's  life.  His  horfe" 
ifarting  afide  of  a  fudden,  he  bruiied  his  belly  on 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle  ;  and  being  in  a  bad  ha- 
bit of  body,  as  well  as  fomewhat  advanced  in  years, 
he  began  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  and  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  mona- 
stery of  St.  Gervas.  Finding  his  illnefs  increafe, 
and  being  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  death,  he 
difcovered  at  laft  the  vanity  of  all  human  grandeur, 
and  was  ftruck  with  remorle  for  thofe  horrible  cru- 
elties and  ads  of  violence,  which,  in  the  attain- 
ment and  defence  of  it,  he  had  committed  during 
the  courfe  of  his  reign  over  England.     He  endea- 

o  o 

voured  to  make  atonement  by  prefents  to  churches 
and  monafleries ;  and  he  iftued  orders,  that  eail 
Morcar,  Siward  Bearne,  and  other  Englifli  prison- 
ers, mould  be  fet  at  liberty.  He  was  even  pre- 
vailed on,  though  not  without  reluctance,  to  con- 
sent, with  his  dying  breath,  to  releafe  his  brother 
Odo,  againfl  whom  he  was  extremely  incenied. 
He  left  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldeft  fon 
Robert :  He  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  defiring  him  to 
crown  William  king  of  England :  He  bequeathed 
to  Henry  nothing  but  the  polfeiiions  of  his  mother 
Matilda  ;  but  foretold,  that  he  would  one  day  fur- 
pafs  both  his  brothers  in  power  and  opulence. 
$th  Sept.  He  expired  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in 
^e  the  twenty  firft  year  of  his  reign  over  England,  and 

in  the  fifty-fourth  of  that  over  Normandy. 

Few 
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Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  c  hajp, 
great  monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  ^*y' 
and  profperity,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour  of  Io8?# 
mind  which  he  diiplayed  in  all  his  conduct.  His  ail(i  cha-j 
fpirit  was  bold  and  enterprifing,  yet  guided  by  pru-  wilHam 
dence :  His  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant,  and  the  Con- 
lay  little  under  the  reftraints  of  juftice,  ftill  left  1ucr035» 
under  thofe  of  humanity,  ever  fubmitted  to  the 
dictates  of  found  policy.  Born  in  an  age  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  intractable  and  unacquainted 
with  fubmiilion,  he  was  yet  able  to  direct,  them  to 
his  purpofes ;  and  partly  from  the  afcendant  of  his 
vehement  character,  partly  from  art  and  diflimula- 
tion,  to  eftablifh  an  unlimited  authority.  Though 
not  infenfible  to  generolity,  he  was  hardened  againft 
compaffion  ;  and  he  feemed  equally  oftentatious  and 
equally  ambitious  of  mow  and  parade  in  his  cle- 
mency and  in  his  feverity.  The  maxims  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  were  auftere;  but  might  have  been  ufe- 
ful,  had  they  been  folely  employed  to  preferve  or- 
der in  an  eftablifhed  government  :  They  were  ill 
calculated  for  foftening  the  rigours,  which,  under 
the  mod  gentle  management,  are  infeparable  from 
conqueft.  His  attempt  againft  England  was  the 
laft  great  enterprife  of  the  kind,  which,  during  the 
courfe  of  feven  hundred  years,  has  fully  fucceeded 
in  Europe ;  and  the  force  of  his  genius  broke 
through  thofe  limits,  which  firft  the  feudal  inftitu- 
tions,  then  the  refined  policy  of  princes,  have  fixed 
to  the  feveral  dates  of  Chriftendom.  Though  he 
rendered  himfelf  infinitely  odious  to  his  Englifh 
iubjects,  he  tranfmitted  his  power  to  his  pofterity, 
and  the  throne  is  ftill  filled  by  his  defendants :  A 
proof,  that  the  foundations  which  he  laid  were  firm 
and  folid,  and  that,  amidft  all  his  violence,  while 
he  feemed  only  to  gratify  the  prefent  pafhon,  he 
had  ftill  an  eye  towards  futurity. 

8  M.  Weft.  p.  130.    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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CHAP.  Some  writers  have  been  defirous  of  refufing  to 
»_\^  this  prince  the  title  of  Conqueror,  in  the  p 
1,087.  which  that  term  commonly  bears ;  and,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  word  is  fometimes  in  old  books  ap- 
plied to  fuch  as  make  an  acquifition  of  territory  by 
any  mean?,  they  are  willing  to  reject  William's  title, 
by  right  of  war,  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  is 
needlefs  to  enter  into  a  controverfy,  which,  by  the 
terms  of  it,  muff  neceiiarily  degenerate  into  a  dif- 
pute  of  words.  It  fuffices  to  fay,  that  the  d 
of  Normandy's  firft  invafion  of  the  ifland  was  hof- 
tile ;  that  his  fubfequent  administration  was  entirely 
fupported  by  arms ;  that  in  the  very  frame  of  his 
laws  he  made  a  dijtinction  between  the  Normans 
and  Engliih,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former1;  that 
he  acted  in  every  thing  as  abfolute  mafter  over  the 
natives,  whofe  intereft  and  affections  he  totally  dis- 
regarded ;  and  that  if  there  wras  an  interval  when  he 
aflnmed  the  appearance  of  a  legal  fovereign,  the 
period  was  very  fhort,  and  was  nothing  but  a  tem- 
porary facrifice,  which  he,  as  has  been  the  cafe  with 
moil  conquerors,  was  obliged  to  make,  of  his  in* 
clination  to  his  prefent  policy.  Scarce  any  of 
thofe  revolutions,  which,  both  in  hiftory  and  in 
common  language,  have  always  been  denominated 
conquefts,  appear  equally  violent,  or  were  attended 
with  fo  hidden  an  alteration  both  of  power  and 
property.  The  Roman  Hate,  which  fpread  its  do- 
minion over  Europe,  left  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  a  great  meafure  untouched ;  and  thofe  civilized 
conquerors,  while  they  made  their  own  country  the 
feat  of  empire,  found  that  they  could  draw  mod 
advantage  from  the  Subjected  provinces,  by  fecur^ 
ing  to  the  natives  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws  and  of  their  private  poffeffions.  The  barbae 
rians,  who  fubdued  the  Roman  empire,  though  they 
fettled  in  the  conquered  countries,  yet  being  ac- 

c  Hove  Jen,  p.  6co? 
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cuflomed  to  a  rude  uncultivated  life,  found  a  part  CHAP, 
only  of  the  land  fufficient  to  fupply  all  their  wants;  ,  1Y' 
and  they  were  not  tempted  to  feize  extenfive  poffef-  joS;, 
fions,  which  they  knew  neither  how  to  cultivate  nor 
enjoy.  But  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners, 
who  followed  the  ftandard  of  William,  while  they 
made  the  vanquifhed  kingdom  the  feat  of  govern* 
.  ment,  were  yet  fo  far  advanced  in  arts  as  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  a  large  property; 
and  having  totally  fubdued  the  natives,  they  pufhed 
the  rights  of  conquer!  (very  extenfive  in  the  eyes  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  however  narrow  in  thofe  of 
reafon)  to  the  utmoit  extremity  agamft  them.  Ex- 
cept the  former  conquefb  of  England  by  the  Saxons 
themfelves,  who  were  induced,  by  peculiar  circum- 
flances,  to  proceed  even  to  the  extermination  of  the 
natives,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  hiflory  a 
revolution  more  deftructive,  or  attended  with  a 
more  complete  fubjeclion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
Contumely  feems  even  to  have  been  wantonly  added 
to  oppreflion  u;  and  the  natives  were  universally  re- 
duced to  fuch  a  flate  of  meannefs  and  poverty,  that 
the  Englifh  name  became  a  term  of  reproach  ;  and 
feveral  generations  elapfed  before  one  family  of  Saxon 
pedigree  was  railed  to  any  considerable  honours,  or 
could  fo  much  as  attain  the  rank  of  baron  of  the 
realm  w.  Thefe  facts  are  fo  apparent  from  the  wThole 
tenour  of  the  Englifh  hiflory,  that  none  would  have 
been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude  them,  were  they  nof 
heated  by  the  controveriies  of  faction ;  while  one 
party  was  abfurdly  afraid  of  thofe  abfurd  confe- 
quences  which  they  faw  the  other  party  inclined  to 
drawr  from  this  event.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
prefent  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  who  are 

u  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  Brompton,  p.  980.  w  So  late  as  the  reign 
of  king  Stephen,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  before  the  battle  of  the  Stand- 
ard, addreffed  the  officers  of  his  army  in  thefe  terms,  Pi  ocerjs  Anglic 
clariffimi,  &  genere  No'mam.i,  &c.  Brompton,  p.  1026.  See  farther, 
Abbas  Rieyal,  p.  339,  Sec.  All  the  barons  and  military  men  of 
England  ftill  called  themfelves  Normans. 

a  mixs 
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C  H  A  p.  a  mixture  of  Englifh  and  Normans,  can  never  ba 
•  affected  by  a  tranfaclion,  which  pafled  feven  hun- 
J087.  dred  years  ago  ;  and  as  all  ancient  authors  %  who 
lived  neareft  the  time,  and  bed  knew  the  (late  of  the 
country,  unanimoufly  fpeak  of  the  Norman  domi- 
nion as  a  conquefl  by  war  and  arms,  no  reafonable 
man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  confequences,  will 
ever  be  tempted  to  reject  their  concurring  and  un- 
doubted teftimony. 

King  William  had  ifTue,  befides  his  three  fons 
who  furvived  him,  five  daughters,  to  wit,  (1.)  Ci- 
cily,  a  nun  in  the  monaftery  of  Fefchamp,  after- 
wards abbefs  in  the  holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  where  me 
died  in  1127.  (2.)  Conftantia,  married  to  Alan 
Fergent,  earl  of  Britanny.  She  died  without  ilfue. 
(3.)  Alice,  contracted  to  Harold,  (4.)  Adela, 
married  to  Stephen  earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  fhe  had 
four  fons,  William,  Theobald,  Henry,  and  Ste- 
phen ;  of  whom  the  elder  was  neglected  on  account 
of  the  imbecility  of  his  underftanding.  (5.)  Aga- 
tha, who  died  a  virgin,  but  was  betrothed  to  the 
king  of  Gallicia.  She  died  on  her  journey  thither, 
t>efore  fhe  joined  her  bridegroom. 

*  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volu> 
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CHAP.     V. 

WILLIAM     RUFUS. 

AcceJJion    of  William   Rufus Con/piracy    agmnjt 

the   king hvafion  of  Normandy The  Cru- 

fades Acquijition   of  Normandy S-^uarrcl 

toitb  Anfelm   the  primate Death and  cha- 

racier  of  William  Rufus. 

WILLIAM,  firnamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  from  C  H^A  P. 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  fooner  pro-  ,    _  1  _, 
cured  his  father's  recommendatory  letter  to  Lan-     ioSf, 
franc  the  primate,  than  he  haftened  to  take  meafures  Qtc^r|j°n 
for  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  government  of  England.  Uam  Ru» 
Senfible  that  a  deed  fo  unformal,  and  fo  little  pre-  fus* 
pared,  which  violated  Robert's  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, might  meet  with  great  oppofition,  he  trufted 
entirely  for  fuccefs  to  his  own  celerity  ;   and  having 
left  St.  Gervas,  while  William  was  breathing   his 
I  ait,  he  arrived  in  England  before  intelligence  of 
his  father's  death  had  reached  that  kingdom  x.  Pre- 
tending orders  from   the  king,  he  fecured  the  for- 
trelfes   of  Dover,    Pevenfey,   and  Haftings,  whofe 
fituation  rendered  them  of  the  greatelt  importance; 
and  he  got  polfemon  of  the  royal  treafure  at  Whi- 
chever, amounting  to   the  fum  of   fixty  thoufand 
pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to  encourage  and  in- 
creafe  his  partifans  y.      The  primate,    whofe  rank 
and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  gave  him  great  au- 
thority, had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation,  and  had  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  z ;    and  being  connected  with  him  by 

*■  W. "Malmef.  p.  120.     M.  Paris,  p.  10.  ?  Chron.  Sax. 

p".  192.    Brompton,  p.  983.  a  W.  Malmef.  p.  12c.    M.  Paris, 

p.  i».    Thorn.  Rudborne,  p.  263. 
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CHAP,  thefe  ties,  and  probably  deeming  his  pretentions 
v- jufl,  declared  that  he  would  pay  a  willing  obedience 
I0g,  to  the  laft  will  of  the  Conqueror,  his  friend  and  be- 
nefactor. Having  aflembled  fome  bifhops,  and 
fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  inftantly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  new  king a; 
and  by  this  difpatch  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  fac- 
tion and  refinance.  At  the  fame  time  Robert,  who 
had  been  already  acknowledged  fucceflor  to  Nor- 
mandy, took  peaceable  poffeflion  of  that  dutchy. 
Coniplra-  But  though  this  partition  appeared  to  have  been 
th  'ujainft  niade  without  any  violence  or  oppolition,  there  re- 
mained in  England  many  caufes  of  difcontent,  which 
feemed  to  menace  that  kingdom  with  a  hidden 
revolution.  The  barons,  who  generally  poiTefTed 
large  eftates  both  in  England  and  in  Normandy, 
were  uneafy  at  the  feparation  of  thofe  territories  j 
and  forefaw,  that  as  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them 
to  preferve  long  their  allegiance  to  two  maflers,  they 
mult  neceflarily  refign  either  their  ancient  patri- 
mony or  their  new  acquifitions  b.  Robert's  title 
to  the  dutchy  they  efteemed  inconteftable;  his  claim 
to  the  kingdom  plaufible  ;  and  they  all  defired  that 
this  prince,  who  alone  had  any  pretenfions  to  unite 
thefe  ftates,  mould  be  put  in  pofTeffion  of  both.  A 
companion  alfo  of  the  perfonal  qualities  of  the  two 
brothers  led  them  to  give  the  preference  to  the  elder. 
The  duke  was  brave,  open,  fincere,  generous : 
Even  his  predominant  faults,  his  extreme  indolence 
and  facility,  were  not  difagreeable  to  thofe  haughty 
barons  who  affected  independence,  and  fubmitted 
with  reluctance  to  a  vigorous  adminiftration  in  their 
fovereign.  The  king,  though  equally  brave,  was 
violent,  haughty,  tyrannical,  and  feemed  difpofed 
to  govern  more  by  the  fear  than  by  the  love  of  his 
fubjects.  Odo  bifhop  of  Baieux,  and  Robert  earl 
of  Mortaigne,  maternal  brothers  of  the  Conqueror, 

a  Hoveden,  p.  461.  b  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  666. 
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envying  the  great  credit  of  Lanfranc,  which  was  in-  C  H  A  p. 
creaied  by  his  late  fcrvices,  enforced  all  thefe  mo-       v' 
tives  with  their  partifans,  and  engaged   them  in  a     Io2;> 
formal  confpiracy  to  dethrone  the  king.  They  com- 
municated their  deiign  to  Euftace  count  of  Bologne, 
Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  Arundel,  Robert  de 
Belefme,  his  elded  fon,  William  bifhop  of  Durham, 
Robert  de  Moubray,  Roger  Bigod,  Hugh  de  Grent- 
mefnil ;  and  they  eaiily  procured  the  aifent  of  thefe 
potent   noblemen.      The   confpirators,  retiring  to 
their  cafries,  haflened  to  put  themfelves  in  a  mili- 
tary pofture ;   and  expecting  to  be  foon  fupported 
by  a  powerful  army  from  Normandy,  they  had  al- 
ready begun  hoflilities  in  many  places. 

The  king,  feniible  of  his  perilous  fituation,  en- 
deavoured to  engage  the  affections  of  the  native 
Englifh.  As  that  people  were  now  fo  thoroughly 
fubdued  that  they  no  longer  afpired  to  the  recovery 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  were  content  with  the 
profpedl  of  fome  mitigation  in  the  tyranny  of  the 
Norman  princes,  they  zealoufly  embraced  William's 
caufe,  upon  receiving  general  promifes  of  good 
treatment,  and  of  enjoying  the  licence  of  hunting  in 
the  royal  forefts.  The  king  was  foon  in  a  fituation 
to  take  the  field  ;  and  as  he  knew  the  danger  of  de- 
lay, he  fuddenly  marched  into  Kentj  where  his 
uncles  had  already  feized  the  fortrelfes  of  Pevenfey 
and  Rochefter.  Thefe  places  he  fucceffively  re- 
duced by  famine ;  and  though  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  the  earl  of  Chefter,  William  de  Warrenne,  and 
Robert  Fitz  Hammon,  who  had  embraced  his  caufe, 
to  fpare  the  lives  of  the  rebels,  he  confifcated  all 
their  eftates,  and  banimed  them  the  kingdom c. 
This  fuccefs  gave  authority  to  his  negociations  with 
Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  whom  he  detached  from 
the  confederates :  And  as  his  powerful  fleet,  joined 
to  the  indolent  conduct  of  Robert,  prevented  the 

c  Chron.  Sax.  p.  19;.    Order.  Vital,  p.  6CS. 
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C  HA  P.  arrival  of  the  Norman  fuccours,  all  the  other  rebel1? 
•  ,  found  no  refource  but  in  flight  or  fubmilfion.  Some 
KJ87.  °f  them  received  a  pardon ;  but  the  greater  part 
were  attainted  ;  and  the  king  beftowed  their  eftates 
on  the  Norman  barons,  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  him. 
tc2g.  William,  freed  from  the  danger  of  thefe  infur- 
re&ions,  took  little  care  of  fulfilling  his  promifes  to 
the  Englifh,  who  ftill  found  themfelves  expofed  to 
the  fame  oppreflions  which  they  had  undergone 
during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and  which  were 
rather  augmented  by  the  violent  impetuous  temper 
of  the  prefent  monarch.  The  death  of  Lanfranc, 
who  retained  great  influence  over  him,  gave  foon 
sfter  a  full  career  to  his  tyranny ;  and  all  orders  of 
men  found  reafon  to  complain  of  an  arbitrary  and 
illegal  adminiili'ation.  Even  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  held  facred  in  thofe  days,  were  a  feeble 
rampart  againlf  his  ufurpations.  He  feized  the 
temporalities  of  all  the  vacant  bifhoprics  and  abbies; 
he  delayed  the  appointing  of  fucceflbrs  to  thofe  dig- 
nities, that  he  might  the  longer  enjoy  the  profits  of 
their  revenue  ;  he  bellowed  fome  of  the  church  lands 
in  property  on  his  captains  and  favourites  ;  and  he 
openly  fet  to  fale  fuch  fees  and  abbies  as  he  thought 
proper  to  difpofe  of.  Though  the  murmurs  of  the 
ecclefiaftics,  which  were  quickly  propagated  to  the 
nation,  rofe  high  againfl  this  grievance,  the  terror 
of  William's  authority,  confirmed  by  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  late  infurredtions,  retained  every  one  in 
fubjection,  and  preferved  general  tranquillity  in 
England. 
1090.  The  king  even  thought  himfelf  enabled  to  difturb 

tnvaiion of  Jjjg  brother  in  the  polfeilion  of  Normandy.  The 
flv,  '  loofe  and  negligent  adminiflration  of  that  prince 
had  emboldened  the  Norman  barons  to  affect  a 
great  independency  ;  and  their  mutual  quarreU  and 
devaftations  had  rendered  that  whole  territory  afcene 
of  violence  and  outrage.      Two  of  them,  Walter 

and 
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and.Odo,  were  bribed  by  William  to  deliver  the  c  H  A  p. 
fortrefles  of  St.  Valori  and  Albemarle  into  his  hands:  {_0__^mJ 
Others  foon  after  imitated  the  example  of  revolt ;  i039. 
while  Philip,  king  of  France,  who  ought  to  have 
protected  his  vaffal  in  the  porTeflion  of  his  fief,  wasj 
after  making  fome  efforts  in  his  favour,  engaged  by 
large  prefents  to  remain  neuter.  The  duke  had 
alfo  reafon  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  intrigues 
of  his  brother  Henry.  This  young  prince,  who 
had  inherited  nothing  of  his  father's  great  poflefiions  j' 
but  fome  of  his  monev,  had  furni  fried  Robert,  while 
he  was  making  his  preparations  againfl  England, 
with  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  marks;  and,  in  re- 
turn for  fo  flender  a  fupply,  had  been  put  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  Cotentin,  which  comprehended  near  a 
third  bf  the  dutch'y  cf  Normandy.  Robert  after- 
wards, upon  fome  fufpicion,  threw  him  into  prifon; 
but  finding  himfelf  expofed  to  invafion  from  the 
king  of  England,  and  dreading  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  brothers  againfl  him,  he  now  gave  Henry 
his  liberty,  and  even  made  ufe  of  his  alliftance  in 
fupprefflng  the  infurre£tions  of  his  rebellious  fubj  eels. 
Conan,  a  rich  burgefs  of  Rouen,  had  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  to  deliver  that  city  to  William  ;  but 
Henry,  on  the  detection  of  his  guilt,  carried  the 
traitor  up  to  a  high  tower,  and  with  his  own  hands 
flung  him  from  the  battlements. 

The  king  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of 
an  army  ;  and  affairs  feemed  to  have  come  to  extre- 
mity between  the  brothers ;  when  the  nobility  on. 
both  fides,  flrongly  connected  by  intereil  and  al- 
liances, interpofed  and  mediated  an  accommodation. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  treaty  accrued  to  Wil- 
liam, who  obtained  pofieflion  of  the  territory  of  < 
Eu,  the  towns  of  Aumale,  Fefcamp,  and  other 
places :  But  in  return  he  promifed  that  he  would 
aflifl  his  brother  in  fubduing  Maine,  which  had  re- 
belled ;  and  that  the  Norman  barons,  attainted  iri 
Robert's  caufe,  fhould  be  reftored  to  their  eftates  in 

Vol.  I.  U  England. 
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C  H  A  p.  England.  The  two  brothers  alfo  ftipulated,  that 
w'  on  the  demife  of  either  without  iflue,  the  furvivor 
10S9.  mould  inherit  all  his  dominions  ;  and  twelve  of  the 
moil  powerful  barons  on  each  fide  fwore,  that  they 
would  employ  their  power  to  infure  the  effectual 
execution  of  the  whole  treaty  d:  A  ftrong  proof  of 
the  great  independence  and  authority  of  the  nobles 
in  thole  ages ! 

Prince  Henry,  difgufled  that  fo  little  care  had 
been  taken  of  his  interefts  in  this  accommodation  > 
retired  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and  infefled  the  neighbour- 
hood with  his  incur/ions.     Robert  and  William, 
with  their  joint  forces,  befieged  him  in  this  place, 
and  had  nearly  reduced  him  by  the  fcarcity  of  wa- 
ter ;  when  the  elder,  hearing  of  his  diltrefs,  granted 
him  permiffion  to  fupply  himfelf,  and  alio  fent  him 
fome  pipes  of  wine  for  his   own  table.     Being  re- 
proved by  William  for  this  ill-timed  generolity,  he 
replied,    What,    frail  I  fttffler  my  brother   to   die  of 
ihrrjl?  Where  jhall  ice  find  another  when  he  is  gone? 
The  king  alfo,  during  this  fiege,  performed  an  ac£ 
of  generolity  which  was  lefs  fuitable  to  his  character^ 
Riding  out  one  day  alone,  to  take  a  furvey  of  the 
fortrefs.  he  was  attacked  by  two  foldiers  and  dis- 
mounted.    One  of  them  drew  his  fword  in  order  to 
diTpatch   him ;    when  the   king  exclaimed,    Hold, 
knave  J.  I  am  the  king  of  England.      The  foldier 
fufpended  his  blow  ;   and  raifmg  the  king  from  the 
ground,  with  expreilions  of  refpecl,  received  a  hand- 
fome  reward,  and  was  taken  into  his  fervice.  Frince 
Henry  was  foon  after  obliged  to  capitulate;  and  be- 
ing defpoiled  of  all  his  patrimony,  wandered  about 
for  fome  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and  often 
in  great  poverty. 

J  Chron.  Sax.  p.  197.  W.  Malm.  p.  lai.  Iloveden,  p.  462. 
M.  Pari*,  p.  ir.  Annal.  Waverl.  p.  i;,".  W.  Homing,  p.  463- 
Sim.  Dun'elm.  p.  216.    Brompton,  p.  986. 
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IYie  continued  intefline  difcord  among  the  ba-  c  H  A  P. 
'rone  was  alone  in  that  age  destructive  :  The  public  ( ** 
wars  were  commonly  fhort  and  feeble,  produced  I0(;I, 
little  bloodfhed,  and  were  attended  with  no  me- 
morable event.  To  this  Norman  war,  which  was 
f'o  foon  concluded,  there  fucceeded  hoftilities  with 
Scotland,  which  were  not  of  longer  duration.  R  h 
bert  here  commanded  his  brother's  army, and  obliged 
Malcolm  to  accept  of  peace,  and  do  homage  to  the 
crown  of  England.  This  peace  was  not  more 
durable.  Malcolm,  two  years  after,  levying  an  1093. 
army,  invaded  England;  and  afcer  ravaging  North- 
umberland, he  laid  fiege  to  Alnwic,  where  a  party 
of  earl  Moubray's  troops  failing  upon  him  by  fur- 
priie,  a  fharp  action  eniued,  in  which  Malcolm  was 
ilain.  This  incident  interrupted  for  fome  years  the 
regular  fuccelfion  to  the  Scottiih  crown.  Though 
Malcolm  left  legitimate  fons,  his  brother  Donald, 
on  account  of  the  youth  of  thefe  princes,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne ;  but  kept  no  long  poffeffion 
of  it.  Duncan,  natural  fon  of  Malcolm,  formed  a 
confpiracy  againfl  him  ;  and  being  afiifted  by  Wil- 
liam with  a  fmall  force,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
kingdom.  New  broils  enfued  with  Normandy. 
The  frank,  open,  remifs  temper  of  Robert  was  ill 
fitted  to  withstand  the  interested  rapacious  character 
of  William,  who,  fupported  by  greater  power,  was 
(till  encroaching  on  his  brother's  pofleffions,  and  in- 
ftigating  his  turbulent  barons  to  rebellion  againfl 
him.  The  king,  having  gone  over  to  Normandy  1094. 
to  fupport  his  partifans,  ordered  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be 
conducted  to  the  fea-coaft,  as  if  they  were  instantly 
to  be  embarked.  Here  Ralph  Flambard,  the  king's 
minister,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  his  extortions, 
exacted  ten  millings  a-piece  from  them,  in  lieu  of 
their  fervice,  and  then  difmifTed  them  into  their  fe- 
veral  counties.  This  money  was  fo  fkiifully  em- 
ployed by  William,  that  it  rendered  him  better  fer- 

U  2  vice 
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CHAP,  vice  than   he   could  have  expected  from  the  armv, 
A '        He  engaged   the  French   king  by  new  prefents  to 

1094.  depart  from  the  protection  of  Robert ;  and  he  daily- 
bribed  the  Norman  barons  to  defert  his  fervice:  But 
was  prevented  from  pufhing  his  advantages  by  an 
incurfion  of  the  Welfh,  which  obliged  him  to  return 
to  England.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  repelling  the 
enemy  ;  but  was  not  able  to  make  any  confiderable 
impreiiion  on  a  country  guarded  by  its  mountainous 

1095.  fituation.  A  confpiracy  of  his  own  barons,  which 
was  detected  at  this  time,  appeared  a  more  ferious 
concern,  and  engroffed  all  his  attention.  Robert 
Moubray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  at  the  head 
of  this  combination  ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  the  count 
d'Eu,  Richard  de  Tunbridge,  Roger  de  Lacey,  and 
many  others.  The  purpofe  of  the  confpirators  was 
to  dethrone  the  king,  and  to  advance  in  his  ftead 
Stephen,  count  of  Aumale,  nephew  to  the  Con- 
queror. William's  difpatch  prevented  the  defign 
from  taking  effect,  and  difconcerted  the  confpira- 
tors. Moubray  made  fbme  refinance  ;  but  being 
taken  prifoncr,  was  attainted,  and  thrown  into  con- 
finement, where  he   died  about  thirty  years  after* 

ioy6.  The  count  d'Eu  denied  his  concurrence  in  the  plot; 
and  to  jufiify  himfelf  fought,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
court  at  Windier,  a  duel  with  Geoffrey  Bainard 
who  accufed  him.  But  being  worded  in  the  com- 
bat, he  was  condemned  to  be  caflrated,  and  to  have 
his  eyes  put  out.  William  de  Alderi,  another  con- 
i'pirator,  was  fuppofed  to  be  treated  with  more  ri- 
gour when  he  was  fentenced  to  be  handed. 
The  cru-  But  the  noife  of  thefe  petty  wars  and  commotions 
was  quite  funk  in  the  tumult  of  the  crufades,  which 
now  engroffed  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  have 
ever  fince  engaged  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  as  the 
moil  fignal  and  molt  durable  monument  of  human 
folly  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation. 
After  Mahomet  had,  bv  means  of  his  pretended 
revelations^  united  the  difperfed  Arabians  under  one 

head, 
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head,  they  iflued  forth  from  their  deferts  in  great 
multitudes  ;  and  being  animated  with  zeal  for  their 
new  religion,  and  fupported  by  the  vigour  of  their  ~  l0^~~ 
new  government,  they  made  deep  impreflion  on  the 
eaftern  empire,  which  was  far  in  the  decline,  with 
regard  both  to  military  difcipline  and  to  civil  policy, 
jerufalem,  by  its  fituatioi;,  became  one  of  their 
moil  early  conquefls ;  and  the  Chrillians  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  other 
places,  confecrated  by  the  prefence  of  their  religious 
founder,  fallen  into  the  polleiiion  of  infidels.  But 
the  Arabians  or  Saracens  were  fo  employed  in  mili- 
tary enterprifes,  by  which  they  fpread  their  empire 
in  a  few  years  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  that  they  had  no  leifure  for 
theological  controverfy  :  And  though  the  Alcoran, 
the  original  monument  of  their  faith,  feems  to  con- 
tain fome  violent  precepts,  they  we^e  much  lefs  in- 
fected with  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,,  than 
the  indolent  and  fpeculative  Greeks,  who  were  con- 
tinually refining  on  the  feveral  articles  of  their  reli-r 
gious  fyftem.  They  gave  little  difturbance  to  thofe 
zealous  pilgrims,  who  daily  flocked  to  Jerufalem; 
and  they  allowed  every  man,  after  paying  a  mode- 
rate tribute,  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre,  to  perform 
his  religious  duties,  and  to  return  in  peace.  But 
the  Turcomans  or  Turks,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  who 
had  embraced  Mahometanifm,  having  wrefled  Syria 
from  the  Saracens,  and  having,  in  the  year  J  065, 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  Jerufalem,  rendered  the 
pilgrimage  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
the  Chriflians.  The  barbarity  of  their  manners, 
and  the  confufions  attending  thejr  unfettled  govern- 
ment, expofed  the  pilgrims  to  .many  infults,  rob- 
beries, and  extortions  ;  and  thefe  zealots,  returning 
from  their  meritorious  fatigues  and  fufferings,  filled 
all  Chrillendoni  with  indignation  againft  the  infidels, 
who  profaned  the  holy  city  by  their  prefence,  and 
derided  the  facred  myfleries  in  the  very  place  of 

U  ^  their 
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c  HA  P  their  completion.  Gregory  VII.  among  the  other 
v'  vaft  ideas  which  he  entertained,  had  formed  the 
JOq<5,  defign  of  uniting  all  the  weflern  Chriilians  againfl 
the  Mahometans  ;  but  the  egregious  and  violent 
invafions  of  that  pontiff  en  the  civil  power  of 
princes,  had  created  him  fo  many  enemies,  and 
had  rendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpicious,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this  undertaking. 
The  work  was  referved  for  a  meaner  inftrument, 
W'hofe  low  condition  in  life  expofed  him  to  no  jea- 
loufy,  and  w^"L  folly  was  well  calculated  to  coin- 
cide with  the  prevailing  principles  of  the  times. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem.  Being  deeply  affected  with  the  dangers 
to  which  that  act.  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims, 
as  well  as  with  the  instances  of  oppreiiion  under 
which  the  eaftern  Chriilians  laboured,  he  enter- 
tained the  bold,  and  in  all  appearance  impractica* 
ble  project  of  leading  into  Aiia,  from  the  farthefl 
extremities  of  the  Weft,  armies  fufficient  to  fubdue 
thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  which  now  held  the 
holy  city  in  fubjeclion c.  He  propofed  his  views  to 
Martin  II.  who  filled  the  papal  chair,  and  who, 
though  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which  the  head  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  mult  reap  from  a  religious  war, 
and  though  he  efleemed  the  blind  zeal  of  Peter  a 
proper  means  for  effecting  the  purpofe f,  refolved 
not  to  interpofe  his  authority,  till  he  faw  a  greater 
probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fummoned  a  council  at 
Placentia,  which  confifted  of  four  thoufand  eccle-i 
fiaftics,  and  thirty  thoufand  feculars ;  and  which 
was  fo  numerous  that  no  hall  could  contain  the 
multitude,  and  it  was  necelfary  to  hold  the  affembly 
in  a  plain.  The  harangues  of  the  pope,  and  of 
Peter  himfelf,  reprefenting  the  difmal  fituation  of 
their  brethren  in  the  eaft,  and  the  indignity  fuffered 

e  Gul.  Tyrius,  lib.  i.  cap.  n.     M.  Pari?,  p.  17. 
i  Gul.  Tyrius,  lib.  1.  cap.  13. 
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by  the  Chriftian  name,  in  allowing  the  holy  city  to  c  H  A  p- 
remain  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  here  found  the  minds  ,     _  '    _, 
ofmenfo  well  prepared,  that  the  whole  multitude  fud-     1096. 
denly  and  violently  declared  for  the  war,  and  folemnly 
devoted  themfelves  to  perform  this  fervice,  fo  meri- 
torious as  they  believed  it  to  God  and  religion. 

But  though  Italy  feemed  thus  to  have  zealoufly 
embraced  the  enterprife,  Martin  knew,  that,  in 
order  to  infure  fuccefs,  it  was  neceflary  to  enlift  the 
greater  and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fame  en- 
gagement ;  and  having  previouily  exhorted  Peter 
to  vifit  the  chief  cities  and  fovereigns  of  Chriflen- 
dom,  he  fummoned  another  council  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne  p.  The  fame  of  this  great  and  pious  de- 
fign,  being  now  univerfally  diffufed,  procured  the 
attendance  of  the  greatefl  prelates,  nobles,  and 
princes ;  and  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  renew- 
ed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  aflembly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  not 
moved  by  their  preceding  impreflions,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  //  is  the  zvill  of  God,  It  is  the 
will  of  God !  Words  deemed  fo  memorable,  and 
fo  much  the  refult  of  a  divine  influence,  that  they 
were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  bat- 
tle in  all  the  future  exploits  of  thole  adventurers  h. 
Men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ar- 
dour ;  and  an  exterior  fymbol  too,  a  circumftance 
of  chief  moment,  was  here  chofen  by  the  devoted 
combatants.  The  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  had  been 
hitherto  fo  much  revered  among  Chriftians,  and 
which,  the  more  it  was  an  object  of  reproach  among 
the  Pagan  world,  was  the  more  paflionately  cherifh- 
ed  by  them,  became  the  badge  of  union,  and  was 
affixed  to  their  right  moulder,  by  all  who  enlifted 
themfelves  in  this  facred  warfare  \ 

3  Concil.  torn.  x.  Concil.   Chrom.  Matth.  Paris,   p.  16.     M. 
Weft,  p.  231. 
•h.  Hiftoria  Bell.  Sacri,  tom.  i.  Mufsei  Ital. 
i  Hid.  Bell.  Sacri,  tom.  i.  Muf.  Ital.     Order.  Vital,  p.  711. 
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Europe  was  at  this  time  funk  into  profound  ig- 
norance and  fuperftition  :  The  ecclefiaftics  had  ac? 
quired  the  greatefi  afccndant  over  the  human  mind; 
The  people,  who,  being  little  reftrained  by  honour, 
and  lefs  by  law,  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  word 
crimes  and  diforders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  obfervances  impofed  on  them   by  their  fpiritual 
pafiors  :   And  it  was  eafy  to  reprefent  the  holy  war 
as  an  equivalent  for  all  penances k,  and   an  atone- 
ment for  every  violation  of  juftice  and  humanity. 
But,  amidft  the  abject  fuperftition  which  now  pre- 
vailed, the  military  fpirit  alfo  had  univerfally  diffuf- 
ed  itfelf ;  and  though  not  fupported  by  art  or  difci- 
pline,  was  become  the  general  paflion  of  the  nations 
governed  by  the  feudal  law.     All  the  great  lords 
poflefled  the  right  of  peace  and  war  ;    They  were 
engaged  in  perpetual   hoftilities  with  each  other : 
The  open  country  was  become  a  fcene  of  outrage 
and  diforder :  The  cities,  ftill  mean  and  poor,  were 
neither  guarded  by  walls  nor  protected  by  privi- 
leges, and  were  expofed  to  every  infult :  Individu- 
als were  obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  their  own 
force,  or  their  private  alliances :    And  valour  was 
the  only  excellence  which  was  held   in  efteem,   or 
gave  one  man   the  pre-eminence   above   another. 
When  all  the  particular  fuperftitions,  therefore,  were 
here  united  in  one  great  object,  the  ardour  for  mi- 
litary enterprifes  took  the  fame  direction  ;  and  Eu- 
rope, impelled  by  its  two  ruling  paffions,  was  loof- 
ened,  as  it  were,  from  its  foundations,  and  feemed 
to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body  upon  the  eaft. 
All   orders  of  men,   deeming  the  crufades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  enliited  themfelves  under  theie 
facred  banners,  and  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  fword  to  the  holy  city.    Nobles,  artifam, 
peafants,  even  prieits ',  inrolled  their  names  ;  and 
t,Q  decline  this  meritorious  ferace  was  branded  with 

k  Order.  Vital,  p,  ;ao.  1  Ibid, 
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the  reproach    of  impiety,    or    what    perhaps    wasCHrAP- 

efteemed  Hill  more  difgraceful,  of  cowardice    and  s •* , 

pufillanimity  ".  The  infirm  and  aged  contributed  to  1996, 
the  expedition  by  prefents  and  money  ;  and  many  of 
them,  not  fatisfied  with  the  merit  of  this  atonement, 
attended  it  in  perfon,  and  were  determined,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  breathe  their  laft  in  fight  of  that  city  where 
their  Saviour  had  died  for  them.  Women  them- 
felves,  concealing  their  fex  under  thedifguife  of  ;ir- 
mour,  attended  the  camp  ;  and  commonly  forgot 
(till  more  the  duty  of  the  fex,  by  proftituting  thera- 
felves,  without  referye,  to  the  army ".  The  great- 
eft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  propitiation  for  ail  crimes ;  and  the 
moil  enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  expeditions,  committed  by  men  enured  to 
wickednefs,  encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled 
by  neceffity.  The  multitude  of  the  adventurers 
foon  became  fo  great,  that  their  more  fugacious 
leaders,  Hugh  count  of  Vermandois,  brother  to 
the  French  king,  Raymond  count  of  Touloufe, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  prince  of  Brabant,  and  Ste- 
phen count  of  Blois  °,  became  apprehenfive  left  the 
greatnefs  itfelf  of  the  armament  mould  difappoint 
its  purpofe ;  and  they  permitted  an  undifciplined 
multitude,  computed  at  300,000  men,  to  go  before 
them,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Walter  the  Moneylefs  p.  Thefe  men  took  the 
road  towards  Conflantinople  through  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria ;  and  truiling  that  Heaven,  by  mpernatu- 
ral  affiflance,  would  fupply  all  their  necefllties,  they 
made  no  provifion  for  fubfiftence  on  their  march. 
They  foon  found  themfelves  obliged  to  obtain  by 
plunder,  what  they  had  vainly  expected  from  mira- 
cles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  palled,  gathering  together  in 
arms,  attacked  the  diforderiy  multitude,  and  put 

">  W;  Malm.  p.  133-  °  Vtrtot  Hift.  de  Chev.  de  Malte, 

yol.  i.  p.  46.  ?  Sijp.  Duiicljn.  p.  232.       p  Matth.  Paris,  p.  17. 
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CHAP,  them  to  daughter  without  refinance.     The  more 

v'     ,  difciplined  armies  followed  after;  and  paffing  the 

1096.     (freights  at  Conftantinople,  they  were  muttered  in 

the  plains  of  Aha,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 

the  number  of  700,000  combatants  *5. 

Amidst  this  univerfal  frenzy  which  fpread  it- 
felf  by  contagion  throughout  Europe,  efpecially  in 
France  and  Germany,  men  were  not  entirely  for- 
getful of  their  prefent  interests ;  and  both  thofe 
who  went  on  this  expedition,  and  thofe  who  flayed 
behind,  entertained  fchemes  of  gratifying,  by  its 
means,  their  avarice  or  their  ambition.  The  no- 
bles who  enlifted  themfelves  were  moved,  from  the 
romantic  fpirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent  efta- 
bliihments  in  the  eaft,  the  chief  feat  of  arts  and 
commerce  during  thofe  ages ;  and  in  purfuit  of 
thefe  chimerical  proje&s,  they  fold  at  the  lowed 
price  their  ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which 
had  now  left  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  greater 
princes,  who  remained  at  home,  befides  eftablim- 
ing  peace  in  their  dominions  by  giving  occupation 
abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial  difpofition  of 
their  fubjecls,  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to 
their  crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by  pur- 
chafe,  or  by  the  extinction  of  heirs.  The  pope 
frequently  turned  the  zeal  of  the  crufades  from  the 
infidels  againft  his  own  enemies,  whom  he  repre- 
fented  as  equally  criminal  with  the  enemies  of 
Chrift._  The  convents  and  other  religious  focieties, 
bought  the  poffeflions  of  the  adventurers ;  and  as 
the  contributions  of  the  faithful  were  commonly 
entrufled  to  their  management,  they  often  diverted 
to  this  purpofe  what  was  intended  to  be  employed 
againft  the  infidels r.  But  no  one  was  a  more  imme- 
diate gainer  by  this  epidemic  fury  than  the  king  of 
England,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  connexions  with 
thofe  fanatical  and  romantic  warriors. 

1  Matth.  Paris,  p.  ao,  it. 

r  Padre  Paolo  Hj/l.  delie  benef.  ecclcfiaft.  p.  128. 
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Robert  duke  of  Normandy,    impelled  by  the  chap. 
bravery  and  miftaken  generofity  of  his  fpirit,  had        v- 
early  enlifted  himfeif  in  the  crufade  ;  but  being  al-      1096v 
ways  unprovided  with   money,    he  found    that   it  Acquifi- 
would   be  impracticable  for  him   to   appear  in  a  Norman. 
manner  fuitable  to  his  rank  and  ftation  at  the  head  dy. 
of  his  numerous  vaflals  and  fubje£ts,  who,  tranf- 
ported  with  the  general  rage,  were  determined  to 
follow  him  into  Afia.      He  refolved,  therefore,  to 
mortgage,  or  rather  to  fell  his  dominions,  which  he 
had  not  talents  to  govern  ;  and  he  offered  them  to 
his  brother  William,  for  the  very  unequal  fum  of 
ten  thoufand  marks s.     The  bargain  was  foon  con- 
cluded :  The  king  raifed  the  money  by  violent  ex- 
tortions on  his  fubjects  of  all  ranks,  even  on  the 
convents,  who  were  obliged  to  melt  their  plate  in 
order  to   furnifh  the   quota   demanded  of  them': 
He  was  put  in  poffeffion  of  Normandy  and  Maine, 
and  Robert,  providing  himfeif  with  a  magnificent 
train,  fet   out  for  the   Holy  Land,   in   purfuit    of 
glory,  and  in  full  confidence  of  fecuring  his  eternal 
falvation. 

The  fmallnefs  of  this  fum,  with  the  difficulties 
which  William  found  in  raifmg  it,  fuffices  alone  to 
refute  the  account  which  is  heedlefsly  adopted  by 
hiftorians,  of  the  enormous  revenue  of  the  Con» 
queror.  Is  it  credible,  that  Robert  would  confign 
to  the  rapacious  hands  of  his  brother  fuch  confides 
able  dominions,  for  a  fum,  which,  according  to 
that  account,  made  not  a  week's  income  of  his 
father's  Englifh  revenue  alone  ?  Or  that  the  king 
of  England  could  not  on  demand,  without  oppreff- 
ing  his  fubje&s,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the 
money  ?  The  Conqueror,  it  is  agreed,  was  frugal 
as  well  as  rapacious ;  yet  his  treafure,  at  his  death, 

s  W.  Malm.  p.  123.  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  24.  Annal.  Waverl. 
p.  139.  W.  Heming.  p.  467.  Flor.  Wig.  p.  648.  Sim.  Dunelm, 
p.  zz2.    Knyghton,  p.  2364. 

J  Er.dmer,  p,  35.    W.  Malm,  p,  123.    W.  Heming.  p.  467. 
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chap,  exceeded  not  60,000  pound?,  which  hardly  amount- 
L  ._  '  _,  ed  to  his  income  for  two  months  :   Another  certain 
^096,     refutation  of  that  exaggerated  account. 

The  fury  of  the  crufades,  during  this  age,  lefs 
infected  England  than  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  ; 
probably  becaufe  the  Norman  conquerors,  finding 
their  fettlement  in  that  kingdom  f till  fomewhat  pre- 
carious, durft  not  abandon  their  homes  in  quell;  ol 
diftant  adventures.  The  felfifh  interelted  fpirit  alfo 
of  the  king,  which  kept  him  from  kindling  in  the 
general  flame,  checked  its  progrefs  among  his  fub- 
jecls ;  and  as  he  is  accufed  of  open  profanenefs  u, 
and  was  endued  with  a  fharp  wit w,  it  is  likely  that 
he  made  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the  crufaders  the 
object  of  his  perpetual  raillery.  As  an  inftance  of 
his  irreligion,  we  are  told,  that  he  once  accepted  of 
fixty  marks  from  a  Jew,  whofe  fon  had  been  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity,  and  who  engaged  him  by 
that  prefent  to  affift  him  in  bringing  back  the 
youth  to  Judaifm.  William  employed  both  me- 
naces and  perfuafion  for  that  purpofe >  but  finding 
the  convert  obftinate  in  his  new  faith,  he  fent  for 
the  father  and  told  him,  that  as  he  had  not  fuc- 
eeeded,  it  was  not  juil  that  he  mould  keep  the  pre- 
fent ;  but  as  he  had  done  his  utmoft,  it  was  but 
equitable  that  he  mould  be  paid  for  his  pains ; 
and  he  would  therefore  retain  only  thirty  marks  of 
the  money  x.  At  another  time,  it  is  faid,  he  fent 
for  fome  learned  ChrifKan  theologians  and  fome 
rabbits,  and  bade  them  fairly  difpute  the  queftion 
of  their  religion  in  his  pretence ;  He  was  perfectly 
indifferent  between  them  ;  had  his  ears  open  to  rea- 
fon  and  conviction ;  and  would  embrace  that  doc- 
trine which  upon  comparifon  mould  be  found  fup- 
ported  by  the  moll:  folid  arguments  y.  If  this  Itory 
be  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  only  to  amufe 
himfelf  by  turning  both  into  ridicule  :  But  we  mull 

u  G.  Newbr.  p.  358.    W.  Gtmet.  p.  29a.  w  W.  Malm. 
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be  cautious  of  admitting  every  thing  related  by  the  chap. 
monkifh  hiflorians  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  prince :        v- 
He  had   the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  quarrels     1C(;6> 
with    the    ecclefiaitics,    particularly   with   Anfelm, 
commonly  called  St.  Anfelm,  archbimop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  his  memory  mould 
be  blackened  by  the  hiflorians  of  that  order. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  for  fe-  Quarrel 
veral  years  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  revenues  ^jth  Aj\ 
of  Canterbury,  as  he  did  thole  of  many  other  va-  primate; 
cant  bifhoprics  ;  but  falling  into  a  dangerous  fick- 
nefs,  he  was  feized  with  remorfe,  and  the  clergy  re- 
prefented  to  him,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  eternal 
perdition,  if  before  his  death  he  did  not  make  atone- 
ment for  thofe  multiplied  impieties  and  facrileges, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  z.  He  refolved  there- 
fore to  fupply  inftantly  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent  for  Anfelm,  a  Pied^ 
montefe  by  birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who 
was  much  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  pietv. 
The  abbot  earneftly  refufed  the  dignity,  fell  on  his 
knees,  wept,  and  entreated  the  king  to  change  his 
purpofe3;  and  when  he  found  the  prince  obitinatc 
in  forcing  the  paftoral  ftaff  upon  him,  he  kept  his 
fill  fo  fall  clenched,  that  it  reauired  the  utmolt  vio- 
lence  of  the  byftanders  to  open  it,  and  force  hiin 
to  receive  that  enfign  of  fpiritual  dignity  b.  Wil- 
liam foon  after  recovered ;  and  his  pafiions  regain- 
ing their  wonted  vigour,  he  returned  to  his  former 
violence  and  rapine.  He  detained  in  prifon  feveral 
perfons  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during  the 
time  of  his  penitence ;  he  fall  preyed  upon  the  ec- 
clefiaflical  benefices ;  the  fale  of  fpiritual  dignities 
continued  as  open  as  ever ;  and  he  kept  po  Hellion 
of  a  conliderable  part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to 
the  fee.of  Canterbury c.     But  he  found  in  Anfelm 

z  Eadmer,  p.  16.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  198.  z  Eadmer,  p/17. 

Diceto,  p.  494.  b  Eadmer,  p.  18*  c  Eadmer,  p.  19.-1,5. 

Chron.  Sax.  p.  199. 
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CHAP,  that  perfevering  opposition,  which  he  had  reafon  to 
v*  expect  from  the  oftentatious  humility  which  that 
1096.      prelate  had  difplaycd  in  refufmg  his  promotion. 

The  oppofition  made  by  Anfelm  was  the  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  character  of  piety 
which  he  foon  acquired  in  England,  by  his  great 
zeal  again!!  all  abufes,  particularly  thofe  in  drefc 
and  ornament.  There  was  a  mode,  which,  in  that 
age,  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  both  among 
men  and  women,  to  give  an  enormous  length  to 
their  ihoes,  to  draw  the  toe  to  a  fharp  point,  and  to 
affix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's  bill,  or  fome  fuch 
ornament,  which  was  turned  upwards,  and  which 
was  often  fufiained  by  gold  or  lilver  chains  tied  to 
the  knee  d.  The  eccieiiartics  took  exception  at  this 
ornament,  which  they  faid  was  an  attempt  to  bely 
the  fcripture,  where  it  !s  affirmed,  that  no  man  can 
add  a  cubit  to  his  ftature  ;  and  thev  declaimed 
againft  it  with  great  vehemence,  nay  affembled 
fome  fynods,  who  abfolutely  condemned  it.  But, 
fuch  are  the  itrange  contradictions  in  human  nature! 
though  the  clergy,  at  that  time,  could  overturn 
thrones,  and  had  authority  fufficient  to  fend  above 
a  million  of  men  on  their  errand  to  the  deferts  of 
Afia,  they  could  never  prevail  againft  thefe  long- 
pointed  ihoes  :  On  the  contrary,  that  caprice,  con- 
trary to  all  other  modes,  maintained  its  ground  dur- 
ing feveral  centuries  ;  and  if  the  clergy  had  not  at 
lalt  defifled  from  their  perfecution  of  it,  it  might 
ftill  have  been  the  prevailing  falhion  in  Europe. 

But  Anfelm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the 
particular  mode  which  was  the  objetl  of  his  averfion* 
and  which  probably  had  not  taken  fuch  fail  hold  of 
the  affections  of  the  people.  He  preached  zealouf- 
ly  againft  the  long  hair  and  curled  locks  which  were 
then  fafhionable  among  the  courtiers  ;  he  refufed  the 
aflies  on  Afh-Wednefday  to  thofe  who  were  fo  accou- 

*  Order.  Vital,  p.  6S2.    W.  Malmef.  p.  \z~0'    Knyjhtcn, p.  2369. 
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tred  ;  and  his  authority  and  eloquence  had  fuch  in-  c 
fluence,  that  the  young  men  univerfally  abandoned 
that  ornament,  and  appeared  in  the  cropt  hair,  which  ^e. 
was  recommended  to  them  by  the  fermons  of  the 
primate.  The  noted  hiftorian  of  Anfelm,  who  was 
alfo  his  companion  and  fecretary,  celebrates  highly 
this  effort  of  his  zeal  and  piety ". 

When  William's  profanenefs  therefore  returned 
to  him  with  his  health,  he  was  foori  engaged  in  con- 
troverfies  with  this  auftere  prelate.     There  was  at 
that  time  a  fchiim  in  the  church  between  Urban  and 
Clement,  who  both  pretended  to  the  papacy' ;  and 
Anfelm,  who,  as  abbot  of  Bee,  had  already  acknow- 
ledged the  former,    was  determined,  without   the 
king's  confent,  to  introduce  his  authority  into  Eng- 
land ?.     William,  who,  imitating  his  father's  exam- 
ple, had  prohibited  his  fubjecls  from  recognizing 
any  pope  whom  he  had  not   previoufly  received, 
was  enraged  at  this  attempt ;  and  fummoned  a  fynod 
at  Rockingham,  with  an  intention  of  depofmg  An- 
felm :  But  the  prelate's  fuffragans  declared,  that, 
without  the  papal  authority,  they  knew  of  no  ex- 
pedient for  inflicting  that  punifhment  on  their  pri- 
mate \     The  king  was  at  lafl  engaged  by  other 
motives  to   give  the  preference   to  Urban' s  title ; 
Anfelm  received  the  pall  from  that  pontiff;  and 
matters  feemed  to  be  accommodated  between  the 
king  and  the  primate l,  when  the  quarrel  broke  out 
afrefh  from  a  new  caufe.     William  had  undertaken 
an  expedition  againfl  Wales,  and  required  the  arch- 
bifhop  to  furnim  his  quota  of  foldiers  for  that  fer- 
vice  ;  but  Anfelm,  who   regarded  the  demand   a? 
an  oppreflion  on  the  church,  and  yet  durfl  not  re- 
fufe  compliance,  fent  them  fo  miferably  accoutred, 
that  the  king  was  extremely  difpleafed,  and  threat* 

e  Eadmer,  p.  2;,.  f  Hovedon,  p.  46  r;  8  E.idmer, 
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<z  n  A  P.  ened  him  with  a  profecution k.  Anfelm,  oil  the 
v*  other  hand,  demanded  pofitively  that  all  the  reve- 
1096.  nues  °f  n^s  fee  mould  be  reftored  to  him  ;  appealed 
to  Rome  againft  the  king's  injuftice ' ;  and  affairs 
came  to  fuch  extremities,  that  the  primate,  finding 
it  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  defired  and 
obtained  the  king's  permiffion  to  retire  beyond  feaj 
All  his  temporalities  were  feized"';  but  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  refpeci  by  Urban,  who  confidercd 
him  as  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  even 
menaced  the  king,  on  account  of  his  proceedings 
againft  the  primate  and  the  church,  with  the  fcntence 
of  excommunication.  Anfelm  affifted  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Bari,  where,  befides  fixing  the  controverfy 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  concerning 
the  proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft n,  the  right  of 
election  to  church  preferments  was  declared  to  be-' 
long  to  the  clergy  alone,  and  fpiritual  cenfures  were 
denounced  againft  all  ecclefiaftics,  who  did  homage 
to  laymen  for  their  fees  or  benefices,  and  againft  all 
laymen  who  exacted  it  °.  The  rite  of  homage,  by 
the  feudal  cuftoms,  was,  that  the  valfal  mould  throw 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  mould  put  his  joined  hands 
between  thoie  of  his  fuperior,  and  mould  in  that 
pofture  fwear  fealty  to  him  .".  But  the  council  de- 
clared it  execrable,  that  pure  hands,  which  could 
create  God,  and  could  offer  him  up  as  a  facriflce 
for  the  falvation  of  mankind,  ihould  be  put,  after 
this  humiliating  manner,  between  profane  hands^ 
which,  befides  being  enured  to  rapine  and  blood* 
fhed,  were  employed  day  and  night  in  impure  pur- 
pofes,  and  obfcene  contacts  °-.  Such  were  the  rea- 
fonings  prevalent  in  that  age ;  reafonings  which5 
though  they  cannot  be  paffed  over  in  filence,  with- 
in Eadmer,  p.  37.  43.  1  Ibid.  p.  40.  m  M.  Paris, 
p.  13.  Parker,  p.  178.  n  Eadmer,  p. 49.  M  Paris,  p.  13. 
Sim.  Dun.  p.  224.  °  M.  Paris,  p.  14.  P  Spelman,  Du 
Cange,  in  verb.  Homadum.  1  W.  Heming.  p.  467.  Flor. 
Wigorn.  p.  649-    Sim.  Dunelrii.  p.  224;    Brompton,  <->.  994. 
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out  omitting  the  moft  curious,  and,  perhaps,  not  chap. 
the  lead  inftructive  part  of  hifiory,  can  fcarcely  be       *• 
delivered  with  the  requifite  decency  and  gravity.  I097< 

The  ceflion  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by  duke 
Robert  increaied  the  king's  territories  ;  but  brought 
him  no  great  increafe  of  power,  becaufe  of  the  1111- 
fettled  ftate  of  thofe  countries,  the  mutinous  difpo- 
fition  of  the  barons,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
king,  who  fupported  them  in  all  their  infurreclions. 
Even  Helie,  lord  of  la  Fleclie,  a  fmall  town  in 
Anjou,  was  able  to  give  him  inquietude ;  and  this 
great  monarch  was  obliged  to  make  feveral  expedi- 
tions abroad,  without  being  able  to  prevail  over  fo 
petty  a  baron,  who  had  acquired  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.  Pie  was, 
however,  fo  fortunate  as  at  laft  to  take  him  pri- 
foner  in  a  rencounter  ;  but  having  releafed  him,  at 
the  interceffion  of  the  French  king  and  the  count  of 
Anjou,  he  found  the  province  of  Maine  ftill  ex- 
pofed  to  his  intrigues  and  incurfions.  Helie,  being 
introduced  by  the  citizens  into  the  town  of  Mans, 
befieged  the  garrifon  in  the  citadel :  William,  who  1099. 
was  hunting  in  the  new  foreft,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  this  hoftile  attempt,  was  fo  provoked, 
that  he  immediately  turned  his  horfe,  and  galloped 
to  the  fea-fhore  at  Dartmouth ;  declaring,  that  he 
would  not  flop  a  moment  till  he  had  taken  venge- 
ance for  the  offence.  He  found  the  weather  fo 
cloudy  and  tempefluous,  that  the  mariners  thought 
it  dangerous  to  put  to  fea :  But  the  king  hurried 
on  board,  and  ordered  them  to  fet  fail  inflantly  ;  tell- 
ing them,  that  they  never  yet  heard  of  a  king  that 
was  drowned r.  By  this  vigour  and  celerity,  he 
delivered  the  citadel  of  Mans  from  its  prefent  dan- 
ger ;  and  purfuing  Helie  into  his  own  territories,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Majol,  a  fmall  cattle  in  thofe  parts : 
But  a  wound,  which  he  received  before  this  place,     1100. 

r  W.  Malm.  p.  124.    II.  Hunt.  p.  378.     M.Paris,  p.  36.    Ypod. 
Neuft.  p.  442. 
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CHAP,  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege ;  and  he  returned  ta 
England. 
iioo.  The  weaknefs  of  the  greateft  monarchs,  during 

this  age,  in  their  military  expeditions  againfl  their 
neareft  neighbours,  appears  the  more  furprifmg, 
when  we  confider  the  prodigious  numbers,  which 
even  petty  princes,  feconding  the  enthufiaftic  rage 
of  the  people,  were  able  to  aiTemble,  and  to  con- 
duct in  dangerous  enterprifes  to  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  Afia.  William,  earl  of  Poitiers  and  duke 
of  Guienne,  enflamed  with  the  glory,  and  not  dif- 
couraged  by  the  misfortunes,  which  had  attended 
the  former  adventurers  in  the  crufades,  had  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  immenfe  multitude,  com- 
puted by  fome  hiftorians  to  amount  to  60,000 
horfe,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  foot s,  and 
he  purpofed  to  lead  them  into  the  Holy  Land  againft 
the  infidels.  He  wanted  monev  to  forward  the  pre- 
parations requifite  for  this  expedition,  and  he  offer- 
ed to  mortgage  all  his  dominions  to  William,  with- 
out entertaining  any  fcruple  on  account  of  that  ra- 
pacious and  iniquitous  hand,  to  which  he  refolved 
to  confign  them f.  -  The  king  accepted  the  offer  j 
and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to 
efcort  the  money,  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  rich 
iguft.  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poiclou  ;  when  an  acci- 
dent put  an  tnd  to  his  life,  and  to  all  his  ambitious 
projects.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting,  the  fole 
amufement,  and  indeed  the  chief  occupation  of 
princes  in  thofe  rude  times,  when  fociety  was  little 
cultivated,  and  the  arts  afforded  few  objects  worthy 
of  attention.  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman, 
remarkable  for  his  addrefs  in  archery,  attended  him 
in  this  recreation,  of  which  the  new  foreft  was  the 
fcene ;  and  as  William  had  difmounted  after  a 
chafe,  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  mow  his  dexterity,  let 
fly  an  arrow  at  a  ftag,  which  fuddenly  ftarted  be- 

s  W.  Malm.  p.  149.    The  whole  is  faid  by  Order.  Vital,  p.  789. 
to  amount  to  300,000  men.  c  W.Malmef.  p.  127. 
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fore  him.     The  arrow,  glancing  from  a  tree,  (truck 
the  king  in  the  breaft,  and  inftantly  flew  him u ; 
while  Tyrrel,  without  informing  any  one  of  the  ac-     uco, 
cident,  put  (purs  to  his  horfe,  haftened  to  the  fea-    Dcath 
Ihore,  embarked   for  France,  and  joined  the  cru- 
fade  in  an    expedition  to    Jerufalem  ;     a  penance 
which  he  impofed  on  himfelf  for  this  involuntary 
crime     The  body  of  William  was  found  in  the  fo- 
reft  by  the  country-people,  and  was  buried  without' 
any  pomp  or  ceremony  at  Winchefter.     His  cour- 
tiers were  negligent  in  performing  the  laft  duties  to 
a  mafter  who  was  fo  little  beloved  ;  and  every  one 
was  too  much  occupied  in  the  intoreiting  object  of 
fixing  his.fucceffor,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  dead 
fovereign.  » 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  tranfniitted  to  a°dcha: 
us  with  little  advantage  by  the  churchmen,  whom  William 
he  had  offended  ;  and  though  we  may  fufpect,  in  Kufus. 
general,  that  their  account  of  his  vices  is  fomewhat 
exaggerated,  his  conduct  affords  little  reafon  for 
contradicting  the  character  which  they  have  affigned 
him,  or  for  attributing  to  'him  any  very  eftimable 
qualities.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  violent  and  tv- 
rannical  prince  ;  a  perfidious,  encroaching,  and  dan- 
gerous neighbour  ;  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  rela- 
tion. He  was  equallv  prodigal  and  rapacious  in 
the  management  of  his  treafury  ;  and  if  he  poffeffed 
abilities,  he  lay  fo  much  under  the  government  of 
impetuous  pafhons,  that  he  made  little  life  of  them 
in  his  adminiftration  ;  and  he  indulged,  without  re- 
fer ve,  that  domineering  policy,  which  fuited  his 
temper,  and  which,  if  fupported,  as  it  was  in  him, 
with  courage  and  vigour,  proves  often  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  disorderly  times,  than  the  deepefl  fore- 
fight  and  moft  refined  artifice. 

The   monuments  which   remain  of  this  prince 
in  England,  are  the  Tower,  Weftminfter-hall,  and 

v  W.  Malm.  p.  j»6.    H.  Hunt.  p.  378.    M.  Paris,  p.  37.    Petr, 
Bid",  p.  lie, 
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c  H  A  P.  London-bridge,  which  he  built.  The  molt  laudj 
v*  able  foreign  enterprife  which  he  undertook,  was  the 
hoc.  fending  of  Edgar  Atheling,  three  years  before  his 
death,  into  Scotland  with  a  iVnall  army,  to  reftore 
prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir  of  that  kingdom,  fon 
of  Malcolm,  and  of  Margaret,  fitter  of  Edgar 
Atheling  ;  and  the  enterprife  proved  fuccefsful.  It 
was  remarked  in  that  age,  that  Richard,  an  elder 
brother  of  William's,  perifhed  by  an  accident  in 
the  new  foreft ;  Richard,  his  nephew,  natural  fon 
of  duke  Robert,  loft  his  life  in  the  fame  place,  after 
the  fame  manner :  And  all  men,  upon  the  king's 
fate,  exclaimed,  that,  as  the  Conqueror  had  been 
guilty  of  extreme  violence,  inpelling  all  the  in- 
habitants of  that  large  diitrict  to  make  room  for  his 
game,  the  juft  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  fignalized, 
in  the  fame  place,  by  the  {laughter  of  his  poiterity, 
William  was  killed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  about  the  fortieth  of  his  age.  As  he 
was  never  married,  he  left  no  legitimate  iifue. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign.  Magnus,  king 
of  Norway,  made  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  Anglefea, 
but  was  repulfed  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewfbury. 
This  is  the  lad  attempt  made  by  the  northern  na-' 
tions  upon  England.  That  reftlefs  people  feem 
about  this  time  to  have  learned  the  practice  of  til- 
lage, which  thenceforth  kept  them  at  home,  and 
freed  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from  the  devaft- 
ations  fpread  over  them  by  thofe  piratical  invaders, 
This  proved  one  great  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  fet- 
tlement  and  improvement  of  the  fouthern  nations, 
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C  H  A  F.     VI. 
HENRY      I. 

The   Crufades Accejfion  of  Henry — — Man-iage 

cf  the  king Invafion  by  duke  Robert Ac- 
commodation with  Robert Attack  of  Normandy 

Ccnqucfl  of  Normandy Continuation  of  the 

quarrel  with  An/elm,  the  primate Compromife 

with    him Wars    avroad Death    of  prince 

William King's    fecc-nd     marriage Death 

and  character  of  lAcnry*      > 

AFTER  the  adventurers  in  the  holy  war  were  chap. 
alfembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  op-       VI. 

pofite  to  Constantinople,  they  proceeded   on   their  ' ''     J 

enterprife ;  but  immediately  experienced  thofe  dif-  The  cm- 
ficulties  which  their  zeal  had  hi  the:'.  )  concealed  rades- 
from  them,  and  for  which,  even  if  they  had  fore- 
feen  them,  it  would  have  been  almofl  impoiiible  to 
provide  a  remedy.  The  Greek  emperor,  Alexis 
Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the  wefleril  Chrift- 
ians  for  fuccour  againil  the  Turks,  entertained 
hopes,  and  thofe  but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  fuch 
a  moderate  fupply,  as,  acting  under  his  command, 
might  enable  him  to  repuife  the  enemy:  Bat  he 
was  extremely  aftonimed  to  fee  his  dominions  over- 
whelmed, on  a  fudden,  by  fuch  an  inundadon  of 
licentious  barbarians,  who,  though  they  pretended 
friendfhip,  defpifed  his  fubjecls  as  unwarlike,  and 
detefted  them  as  heretical.  Bv  all  the  artj  of  policy, 
in  which  he  excelled,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
torrent ;  but  while  he  employed  profefTions,  careffes, 
civilities,  and  feeming  fervices  towards  the  leaders 
of  the  crufade,  he  fecretly  regarded  thofe  imperious 
X  3  allies 
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C  vrA  P'  au*ies  as  more  dangerous  than  the  open  enemies  by 
^     '_  _j  whom  his  empire  had  been  formerly  invaded.     Hav- 
iioo.      ing  effected   that   difficult    point   of    difembarking 
them  fafely  in  Afia,  he  entered  into  a  private  cor- 
refpondence  with  Soliman,  emperor  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  practifed  every  infidious  art,  which  his  genius, 
his  power,  or  his  iituation,  enabled  him  to  employ, 
for  difappointing  the   enterprife,  and  difcouraging  • 
the  Latins  from  making  thenceforward  any  fuch  pro- 
digious migrations.     His  dangerous  policy  was  fe- 
conded  by  the  diforders  infeparable  from  fo  vaft  a 
multitude,  who  were  not  united  under  one  head, 
and  were  conducted  by  leaders  of  the  mod  inde- 
pendent intractable  fpirit,  unacquainted  with  mi- 
litary difcipline,   and  determined  enemies   to  civil 
authority   and  fubmiffion.     The  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions,  the  exceffes  of  fatigue,  the. influence  of  un- 
known climates,  joined  to  the  want  of  concert  in 
their  operations,  and  to  the  fword  of  a  warlike  ene- 
my, deflroyed  the  adventurers  by  thoufands,  and 
would  have  abated  the  ardour  of  men  impelled  to 
war  by  lefs  powerful  motive?.     Their   zeal  how- 
ever, their  bravery,  and  their  irrefiflible  force,  ftilL 
carried    them   forward,   and   continually  advanced 
them  to  the  great  end  of  their  enterprife.     After  an 
obftinate   fiege,  they  took  Nice,    the  feat   of  the 
Turkifh  empire ;    they  defeated   Soliman   in   two 
great  battles  ;  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  An- 
tioch  ;  and  entirely  broke  the  force  of  the  Turks, 
who  had  fo  long  retained  thofe  countries  in  fubjec- 
tion.     The  foldan  of  Eygpt,  whofe  alliance  they 
had  hitherto  courted,  recovered,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Turkifh  power,  his  former  authority  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  he  informed  them  by  his  ambarTadors,  that  if 
they  came  difarmed  to  that  city,  they  might  now 
perform  their  religious  vows,  and  that  all  Chriftian 
pilgrims,  who  mould  thenceforth  vifit  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre,    might  expect   the  fame  good  treatment 
which  they  had  ever  received  from  his  predecefTors. 
12  The 
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The  offer  was  rejected  ;  the  foldan  was  required  to  c  H  A  p. 
yield  up  the  city  to  the  Christians ;  and  on  his  re-  V!* 
filial,  the  champions  of  the  crofs  advanced  to  the  tIOO% 
fiege  of  Jerufalem,  which  they  regarded  as  the  con- 
summation of  their  labours.  By  the  detachments 
which  they  had  made,  and  the  difafters  which  they 
had  undergone,  they  were  diminifhed  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred 
horfe ;  but  thefe  were  fliil  formidable,  from  their 
valour,  their  experience,  and  the  obedience  which, 
from  pail  calamities,  they  had  learned  to  pay  to  their 
leaders.  After  a  fiege  of  five  weeks,  they  took  Je- 
rufalem  by  affault  y  and,  impelled  by  a  mixture  of 
military  and  religious  rage,  they  put  the  numerous 
garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  the  fword  without  dis- 
tinction. Neither  arms  defended  the  valiant,  nor 
fubmiflion  the  timorous  :  No  age  or  fex  was  Spar- 
ed :  Infants  on  the  bread  v/ere  pierced  by  the  fame 
blow  with  their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy : 
Even  a  multitude,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand 
perfons,  who  had  Surrendered  themfelves  prifoners, 
and  were  promifed  quarter,  were  butchered  in  cool 
blood  by  thole  ferocious  conquerors  w.  The  Streets 
of  Jerusalem  were  covered  with  dead  bodies  x;  and 
the  triumphant  warriors,  after  every  enemy  was 
Subdued  and  flaughtered,  immediately  turned  them- 
felves, with  the  Sentiments  of  humiliation  and  con- 
trition, towards  the  holy  fepulchre.  They  threw 
afide  their  arms,  flill  Streaming  with  blood :  They 
advanced  with  reclined  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and 
heads,  to  that  facred  monument :  They  fung  an- 
thems to  their  Saviour,  who  had  there  purchafed 
their  falvation  by  his  death  and  agony  :  And  their 
devotion,  enlivened  by  the  prefence  of  the  place 
where  he  had  fuffered,  fo  overcame  their  fury,  that 
they  diSSolved  in  tears,  and  bore  the  appearance  of 
every  Soft  and  tender  fentiment.     So  inconfiftent  is 

*  Vertot,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

x  M.  Parish  p.  34.    Order.  Vital,  p.  756.    Diceto,  p.  498. 
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C  HAP.  human  nature  with  itfelf!  And  fo  eafi.ly  does  the 
V1,     t  molt  effeminate  fuperftition  ally,  both  with  the  molt 
i  ioo.     heroic  courage  and  with  the  fiercer!  barbarity  1 

This  great  event  happened  on  the   fifth  of  July 
in   the   laft   year  of  the  eleventh  century.      The 
Chriftian  princes  and  nobles,  after  ch'ufmg  Godfrey 
of  Bouillion  king    of  Jerufalem,    began  to    fettle 
themfelves  in  their  new   conquefts ;  while  fome  ot 
them   returned  to  Europe,    in   order  to   enjoy  at 
home  that  glory,  which  their  valour  had  acquired 
them  in  this   popular   and  meritorious  enterprife. 
Among   thefe   was    Robert    duke   of   Normandy, 
who,  as  he  had  relinquifhed  the  greateft  dominions 
of  any  prince  that  attended  the  crufade,,  had  all 
along    diitinguifhed    himfelf  by  the   molt  intrepid 
courage,  as  well  as  by  that  affable  difpofition  and 
unbounded  generofity  which  gain  the  hearts  of  fol- 
diers,  and  qualify  a  prince  to  lhine  in  a  military  life. 
In  palling    through   Italy,    he  became  acquainted 
with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Converfana, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  he 
efpoufed  :  Indulging  himfelf  in  this  new  paffion,  as 
,    well  as  fond  of  enjoying  eafe  and  pleafure,  after  the 
fatigues  of  fo  many  rough  campaigns,  he  lingered  a 
twelvemonth  in  that  delicious  climate ;  and  though 
his   friends  in  the  north  looked  everv  moment  for 
his  arrival,  none  of  them  knew  when  they  could 
with  certainty  expecl  it.     By  this  delay  he  loft  the 
kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great  fame  he  ha<£ 
acquired  during  the  crufades,  as  well  as  his  un- 
doubted title,  both  by  birth  and  by  the  preceding 
agreement  with  his  deceafed  brother,  would,  had 
he  been  prefent,  have  infallibly  fecured  to  him. 
Aoeeffion       Prince  Henry  Was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the 
ot  Henry.  new  foreft,  when  intelligence  of  that   monarch's 
death  was  brought  him ;  and  being  fenfible  of  the 
advantage  attending  the  conjuncture,  he  hurried  to 
Winchelter,  in  order  to  fecure  the  royal  treafure, 
which  he  knew  to  be  a  neceffary  implement  for  fa- 
cilitating 
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cilitating  his  defigns  on  the  crown.  He  had  fcarcely  c  hap. 
reached  the  place  when  William  de  Breteiiil,  keeper  y  ^L 
of  the  treafure,  arrived,  and  oppofed  himfelf  to  tv3q, 
Henry's  pretenfions.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  fame  party  of  hunting,  had  no 
fooner  heard  of  his  matter's  death,  than  he  haftencd 
to  take  care  of  his  charge  ;  and  he  told  the  pffoice> 
that  this  treafure,  as  well  as  the  crown,  belonged  to 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  now  his  fovcroign;  and 
that  he  himfelf,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  in  fpite 
of  all  other  pretenfions,  to  maintain  his  allegiance 
to  him.  But  Henry,  drawing  his  {"word,  threatened 
him  with  initant  death  if  he  dared  to  diiobey  him ; 
and  as  others  of  the  late  king's  retinue,  who  came 
every  moment  to  Wincne'ler,  joined  the  prince's 
party,  Breteiiil  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  oppofi- 
tion,  and  to  acquiefce  in  this  violence  -v. 

Henry,  without  lofmg  a  moment,  h  aliened  with 
the  money  to  London  ;  and  having  affenibkd  feme 
noblemen  and  prelates,  whom  his  addrefs,  or  abili- 
ties, or  prefents,  gained  to  his  fide,  he  was  ftiddett- 
ly  elected,  or  rather  faluted  king  ;  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  exercife  of  royal  authority.  In 
lefs  than  three  days  after  his  brother's  death,  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  by  Mau- 
rice bifhop  of  London,  who  was  perfuaded  to  of- 
ficiate on  that  bccafion";  and  thus,  by  his  courage 
and  celerity,  he  intruded  himfelf  into  the  vacant 
throne.  No  one  had  fufficient  fpirit  orfenfe  of  duty 
to  appear  in  defence  of  the  abfent  prince:  All  men 
were  feduced  or  intimidated :  Prefent  polfeffioii 
fupplied  the  apparent  defects  in  Henry's  title,  which 
was  indeed  founded  on  plain  -usurpation :  And  the 
barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  acqiiiefced  in  a  claim, 
which,  though  it  could  neither  be  juitified  nor  com- 
prehended, could  now,  they  found,  be  oppofed 
through  the  perils  alone  of  civil  war  and  rebellion. 

y  Order.  Vital,  p.  782. 

a  Ciiron.  Sax.  p.  208.    Order.  Vital,  p.  78.:. 
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But  as  Henry  forefaw  that  a  crown,  ufurpe*[ 
againft  all  rules  of  juftice,  would  fit  unfteady  on  his 
Tico!  head,  he  refolved,  by  fair  profemons  at  lead,  to 
gain  the  affections  of  all  his  Subjects.  Befides  tak- 
ing the  ufual  coronation-oath  to  maintain  the  laws 
and  execute  juftice,  he  palfed  a  charter,  which  was 
calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the  grievous  oppref- 
fions  which  had  been  complained  of  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother  a.  He  there  pro- 
mised, that,  at  the  death  of  any  bifhop  or  abbot,  he 
never  would  feize  the  revenues  of  the  fee  or  abbey 
during  the  vacancy,  but  would  leave  the  whole  to 
be  reaped  by  the  fucceffor ;  and  that  he  would  ne- 
ver let  to  farm  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice,  nor  dif- 
pofe  of  it  for  money.  After  this  conceffion  to  the 
church,  whofe  favour  was  of  fo  great  importance, 
he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  civil  grievances 
which  he  purpofed  to  redrefs.  He  promifed  that, 
upon  the  death  of  any  earl,  baron,  or  military  te- 
nant, his  heir  mould  be  admitted  to  the  pofleffion 
of  his  eftate,  on  paying  a  juft  and  lawful  relief; 
without  being  expofed  to  fuch  violent  exactions  as 
had  been  ufual  during  the  late  reigns  :  He  remitted 
the  wardfhip  of  minors,  and  allowed  guardians  to 
be  appointed,  who  mould  be  anfwerable  for  the 
truft  :  He  promifed  not  to  difpofe  of  any  heirefs  in 
marriage,  but  by  the  advice  of  all  the  barons ;  and 
if  any  baron  intended  to  give  his  daughter,  fifter, 
niece,  or  kinfwoman  in  marriage,  it  fhould  only  be 
necelfary  for  him  to  confult  the  king,  who  promifed 
to  take  no  money  for  his  confent,  nor  ever  to  refufe 
permiffion,  unlefs  the  perfon,  to  whom  it  was  pur- 
pofed to  marry  her,  fhould  happen  to  be  his  ene- 
my :  He  granted  his  barons  and  military  tenants 
the  power  of  bequeathing,  by  will,  their  money  or 
penonal  eftates ;   and  if  they  neglected  to  make  a 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  ao3.    Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  %%$. 
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will,  he  promifed  that  their  heirs  fhould  fucceed  to  c  H  A  P. 
them  :  He  renounced  the  right  of  impofing  money- 
age, and  of  levying  taxes  at  pleafure  on  the  farms 
which  the  barons  retained  in  their  own  hands  l:  He 
made  fome  general  profeflions  of  moderating  fines ; 
he  offered  a  pardon  for  all  offences;  and  he  remitted 
all  debts  due  to  the  crown:  He  required  that  the 
varfals  of  the  barons  mould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
which  he  granted  to  his  own  barons ;  and  he  pro- 
mifed  a  general  confirmation  and  obfervance  of  the 
laws  of  king  Edward.  This  is  the  fubftajo.ee  of  the 
chief  articles  contained  in  that  famous  charter0. 

To  give  greater  authenticity  to  thefe  conceffions, 
Henry  lodged  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  fome  abbey 
of  each  county  ;  as  if  defirous  that  it  mould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  view  of  all  his  fubjecls,  and  remain  a 
perpetual  rule  for  the  limitation  and  direction  of  his 
government :  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  pre- 
sent purpofe  was  ferved,  he  never  once  thought, 
during  his  reign,  of  obferving  one  fingle  article 
of  it ;  and  the  whole  fell  fo  much  into  neglect  and 
oblivion,  that,  in  the  following  century,  when  the 
barons,  who  had  heard  an  obfeure  tradition  of  it, 
defired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the  great  charter 
which  they  exacted  from  king  John,  they  could 
with  difficulty  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom. 
But  as  to  the  grievances  here  meant  to  be  redreued, 
they  were  ftill  continued  in  their  full  extent ;  and 
the  royal  authority,  in  all  thofe  particulars,  lay  un- 
der no  manner  of  reftriction.  Reliefs  of  heirs,  fo 
capital  an  article,  were  never  effectually  fixed  till 
the  time  of  Magna  Chartad;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  general  promife  here  given,  of  accepting  a  juft 

b  See  Appendix  II.  c  Matth.  Paris,  p.  38.     Hoveden,  p.  46?. 

Brampton,  p.  iqzi.  Hngulilad,  p.  310.  ,  J  GJanv.  lib.  2.  cap.  36. 
What  is  called  a  relief  in  the  Conqueror's  laws,  preferred  by  Ingulf, 
feems  to  have  been  the  heriot;  fince  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  other 
burdens  of  the  feudal  law,  were  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  Con- 
feffor,  whole  laws  thefe  originally  were. 

and 
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c  H  A  P.  and  lawful  relief,  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to 
more  precifion,  in  order  to  give  fecurity  to  the  fub- 
ject.  The  oppreflion  of  wardfhip  and  marriage  was 
perpetuated  even  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. :  And 
it  appears  from  Glanville-%  the  famous  justiciary  of 
Henry  II.  that,  in  his  time,  where  any  man  died 
inieftate,  an  accident  which  muff  have  been  very 
frequent  when  the  art  of  writing  was  fo  little  known, 
the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  feize 
all  the  moveables,  and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even 
the  children  of  the  deceafed :  A  fure  mark  of  a-  ty- 
rannical and  arbitrary  government. 

The  Normans,  indeed,  who  domineered  in  Eng- 
land were,  during  this  age,  fo  licentious  a  people* 
that  they  may  be  pronounced  incapable  of  any  true 
or  regular  liberty ;  which  requires  fuch  improve- 
ment in  knowledge  and  morals  as  can  only  be  the 
ireful t  of  reflection,  and  experience,  and  muft  grow  to 
perfection  during  feveral  ages  of  fettled  and  efta- 
blimed  government.  A  people  fo  infenfible  to  the 
rights  of  their  fovereign  as  to  disjoint,  without  ne- 
cefhty,  the  hereditary  fucceffion,  and  permit  a 
younger  brother  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  place  of 
the  elder,  whom  they  efteemed,  and  who  was  guilty 
of  no  crime  but  being  abfent,  could  not  expecl 
that  that  prince  would  pay  any  greater  regard  to 
their  privileges,  or  allow  his  engagements  to  fetter 
his  power,  and  debar  him  from  any  confiderable  in- 
tereft  or  convenience.  They  had  indeed  arms  in 
their  hands,  which  prevented  the  eftablimment  of  a 
total  defpotifm,  and  left  their  pofterity  fufficient 
power,  whenever  they  mould  attain  a  fufficient.  de- 
gree of  reafon,  to  aflume  true  liberty  :  But  their 
turbulent  difpofition  frequently  prompted  them  to 
make  fuch  ufe  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  more 

c  Lib.  -.  cap.  16.  This  practice  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Icing 
F.dward,  ratified  by  the  Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  Ingulf,  p.  91- 
But  laws  had  at  that  time  very  little  influence :  Power  and  violence 
governed  every  thing. 
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fitted  to  oburuct  the  execution  of  juftice,  than  to  c  h  a  p. 
ftop  the  career  of  violence  and  oppreffion.  The  V1* 
prince,  finding  that  greater  oppofition  was  often  " 
made  to  him  when  he  enforced  the  laws  than  when 
he  violated  them,  was  apt  to  render  his  own  will 
and  pleafure  the  fole  rule  of  government ;  and,  on 
every  emergence,  to  confider  more  the  power  of  the 
perfons  whom  he  might  offend,  than  the  rights  of 
thofe  whom  he  might  injure.  The  very  form  of 
this  charter  of  Henry  proves  that  the  Norman  ba- 
rons (for  they,  rather  than  the  people  of  England, 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  it)  were  totally  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  limited  monarchy,  and  were  ill  quali- 
fied to  conducf ,  in  conjunction  with  their  fovereign, 
the  machine  of  government.  It  is  an  act  of  his  fole 
power,  is  the  refult  of  his  free  grace,  contains  fome 
articles  which  bind  others  as  well  as  himfelf,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  the  deed  of  any  one  who'  pofieiTes 
not  the  whole  legiflative  power,  and  who  may  not 
at  pleafure  revoke  all  his  conceffions. 

Henry,  farther  to  increafe  his  popularity,  de- 
graded and  committed  to  prifon  Ralph  Flambard, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  the  chief  inurn- 
ment of  oppreffion  under  his  brother  ' :  But  this  act 
was  followed  by  another,  which  was  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  his  own  charter,  and  was  a  bad  prognoftic 
of  his  fmcere  intentions  to  obferve  it:  He  kept  the 
fee  of  Durham  vacant  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  retained  poffeffion  of  all  its  revenues. 
Senfible  of  the  great  authority  which  Anfelm  had 
acquired  by  his  character  of  piety,  and  by  the  per- 
fections which  he  had  undergone  from  William, 
he  fent  repeated  meffages  to  him  at  Lyons,  where 
he  refided,  and  invited  him  to  return  and  take  pof- 
feffion of  his  dignities g.  On  the  arrival  of  the  pre- 
late, he  propofed  to  him  the  renewal  of  that  homage 

f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  2c3.  W.  Malm.  p.  156.  Matth.  Paris,  p.  ;,<?. 
Alur.  Beverl.  p.  144.    '*  s  Chron.  Sax.  p.  208.     Order.  Vital. 

p.  783.     Matth.  Paris,  p.  39.    T.  Rudbome,  p.  275. 
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which  he  had  done  his  brother,  and  which  had  never 
been  refufed  by  any  Englifh  bifhop :  But  Anfelm 
had  acquired  other  fentiments  by  his  journey  to 
Rome,  and  gave  the  king  an  abfolute  refufal.  He 
objected  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Bari,  at  which 
he  himfelf  had  affifled  ;  and  he  declared,  that  fo  far 
from  doing  homage  for  his  fpiritual  dignity,  he 
would  not  fo  much  as  communicate  with  any  eccle- 
fiaitic  who  paid  that  fubmiilion,  or  who  accepted  of 
invcftitures  from  laymen.  Henry,  who  expected, 
in  his  preient  delicate  fituation,  to  reap  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  authority  and  popularity  of  An- 
felm, durft  not  infill  on  his  demand  6 ;  He  only 
defired  that  the  controversy  might  be  fufpended ; 
and  that  meflengers  might  be  fent  to  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  matters  with  the  pope,  and 
obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws  and  cuitoms  of 
England. 
Marriage  There  immediately  occurred  an  important  affair, 
in  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  authority  of  Anfelm.  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  had,  on  her  father's  death,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  revolutions  in  the  Scottifh  government, 
been  brought  to  England,  and  educated  under  her 
aunt  Chriitina,  in  the  nunnery  of  Rumfey.  This 
pfincefs  Henry  p'urpofed  to  marry ;  but  as  me  had 
worn  the  veil,  though  never  taken  the  vows,  doubts 
might  arife  concerning  the  lawful nefs  of  the  act ; 
and  it  behoved  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  mock, 
in  any  particular,  the  religious,  prejudices  of  his 
fubjects.  The  affair  was  examined  by  Anfelm,  in  a 
council  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  which  was  mm- 
moned  at  Lambeth:  Matilda  there  proved  that  me 
had  put  on  the  veil,  not  with  a  view  of  entering  into 
a  religious  life,  but  merely  in  confequence  of  a  cuf. 
torn  familiar  to  the  Englifh  ladies  who  protected 

£  W.  Malm.  p.  zz$. 
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their  chaftity  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Nor-  chap. 
mans,  by.  taking  fhelter  under  that  habit  h,  which,       VI 
amidft  the  horrible  licentioufnefs  of  the  times,  was  yet  ''""TT^p""' 
generally  revered.     The  council,  fenfible  that  even  a 
princefs  had  otherwife  no   fecurity  for  her  honour, 
admitted  this   reafon   as  valid :     They  pronounced 
that  Matilda  was  flill    free   to    marry ' ;    and   her 
efpoufals  with  Henry  were  celebrated  bv  Anfelm 
"with  great  pomp  and  Solemnity  k.     No  act  of  the 
king's  reign  rendered  him  equally  popular  with  his 
E.nglifh  fubjects,  and  tended  more  to  eftablifh  him 
on  the  throne.     Though  Matilda,  during  the  life  of 

o  o 

her  uncle  and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of  the  Saxon 
line,  me  was  become  very  dear  to  the  Engiim  on 
account  of  her  connexions  with  it:  And  that  people, 
who  before  the  conqueft  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
indifference  towards  their  ancient  roval  family,  had 
felt  fo  feverely  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  that 
they  reflected  with  extreme  regret  on  their  former 
liberty,  and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and  mild 
adminiflration,  when  the  blood  of  their  native 
princes  ihould  be  mingled  with  that  of  their  new 
fovereigns '. 

But  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Henry,  which,  Invafion 
if  time  had  been  allowed  for  thefe  virtues  to  produce  j^e^ 
their  full  effect,  would  have  fecured  him  poffeffion 
of  the  crown,  ran  great  hazard  of  being  fruftrated 
by  the  hidden  appearance  of  Robert,  who  returned 
to  Normandy  about  a  month  aftc>  the  death  of  his 
brother  William.     He  took  polfealon,  without  op-     ucr. 
pofition,  of  that  dutchy  ;    and   immediately  made 
preparations   for    recovering   England,    of  which, 
during  his  abfence,    he  had  by  Henry's  intrigues 
been  fo  unjuftly  defrauded.     The  great  fame  which 
he  had   acquired  in  the  Eaft  forwarded  his  preten- 
tions ;  and  the  Norman  barons,  fenfible  of  the  con- 
sequences, expreffed  the  fame  difcontent  at  the  fe- 

h  Eadmer,  p.  57.  •  Ibid.  k  Kovcden,  p. 468. 

1  M.  Paris,  p.  40, 
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CHAP,  psration  of  the  dutchy  and  kingdom,  which  had 
v**  appeared  on  the  accefiion  oi  William.  Robert  de 
hoi.  Belefine  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  William 
de  la  Warrenne  earl  of  Surrey,  Arnulf  de  Mont- 
gomery, Walter  Giifard,  Robert  de  Pontefract, 
Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  de  Grentmefnil,  and  many 
others  of  the  principal  nobility m,  invited  Robert 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  England,  and  promifed, 
on  his  landing,  to  join  him  with  ail  their  forces. 
Even  the  feamen  were  affected  with  the  general  po- 
pularity of  his  name,  and  they  carried  over  to  him 
the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  which  had  been  equipped 
to  oppofe  his  palfage.  Henry,  in  this  extremity, 
began  to  be  appreheniive  for  his  life,  as  well  as  for 
his  crown ;  and  had  recourfe  to  the  fuperitition  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  oppofe  their  fentiment  of 
juilice.  He  paid  diligent  court  to  Anfelm,  whofe 
fanctity  and  wifdom  he  pretended  to  revere.  He 
confulted  him  in  all  difficult  emergencies;  feemed 
to  be  governed  by  him  in  every  meafure  ;  promifed 
a  ilrict  regard  to  eccleliaftical  privileges ;  profefled 
a  great  attachment  to  Rome,  and  a  refolution  of 
perfevering  in  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  councils  and  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign  pontiff. 
By  thefe  carefles  and  declarations  he  entirely  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  primate,  whofe  influence  over 
the  people,  and  authority  with  the  barons,  were  of 
the  utmofl  fervice  to  him  in  his  prefent  fituation. 
Anfelm  fcrupled  not  to  allure  the  nobles  of  the 
king's  Sincerity  in  thofe  profeffions. which  he  made, 
of  avoiding  the  tyrannical  and  oppreflive  govern- 
ment of  his  father  and  brother  :  He  even  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  recommended  to 
the  foldiers  the  defence  of  their  prince,  reprefented 
the  duty  of  keeping  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
prognosticated  to  them  the  greateft  happinefs  from 
the  government  of  fo  wife  and  juff  a  fovereign.     By 

m  Order.  Vital,  p.  785* 
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this  expedient,  joined  to  the  influence  of  the  earls  chap 
of  Wanvic  and  Mellent,  of  Roger  Bigod,  Richard  ,  VI* 
de  Redvers,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  powerful 
barons,  who  ftill  adhered  to  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, the  army  was  retained  in  the  king's  interefts, 
and  marched,  with  feeming  union  and  firmnefs,  to 
oppofe  Robert,  who  had  landed  with  his  forces  at 
Portfmouth. 

The  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other  for  Accom- 
fome  days  without  coming  to  action  ;  and  both  modatjon 
princes,  being  apprellenfive  of  the  event,  which  beit. 
would  probably  be  decinve,  hearkened  the  more 
willingly  to  the  counfels  of  Anfelm  and  the  other 
great  men,  who  mediated  an  accommodation  be- 
tween them.  After  employing  fome  negociation, 
it  was  agreed  that  Robert  fhould  refign  his  preten- 
fions  to  England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  an 
annual  penfion  of  3000  marks  ;  that  if  either  of  the 
princes  died  without  ilfue,  the  other  fhould  fucceed 
to  his  dominions  ;  that  the  adherents  of  each 
mould  be  pardoned,  and  reftored  to  all  their  pof- 
feflions  either  in  Normandy  or  England;  and  that 
neither  Robert  nor  Henry  fhould  thenceforth  en- 
courage, receive,  or  protect  the  enemies  of  the 
other  n. 

This  treaty,  though  calculated  fo  much  for  ridfc. 
Henry's  advantage,  he  was  the  firfl  to  violate.  He 
reftored  indeed  the  eftates  of  all  Robert's  adherents; 
but  was  fecretly  determined,  that  noblemen  fo 
powerful  and  fo  ill  affected,  who  had  both  inclina- 
tion and  ability  to  difturb  his  government,  fhould 
not  long  remain  unmolefted  in  their  prefent  opu- 
lence and  grandeur.  He  began  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  who  was  watched  for  fome  time  by 
fpies,  and  then  indicted  on  a  charge,  confifting  of 
forty-five  articles.  This  turbulent  nobleman,  know- 
ing his  own  guilt,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  his 

n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  2«>     W.  Malmef.  p.  156. 
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C  H  A?,  judges  and  the  power  of  his  profecutor,  had  re- 
*  .       courle  to  arms  tor  defence :  But  being  foon  fup« 

noi.  preifed  by  the  activity  and  addrefs  of  Henry,  he 
was  banifhed  the  kingdom,  and  his  great  eftate  was 
conhTcated.  His  ruin  involved  that  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  and  Roger  earl  of 
Lancafler.  Soon  after  followed  the  profecutiort 
and  condemnation  of  Robert  de  Pontefract  and 
Robert  de  Mallet,  who  had  diftinguiihed  them'felves 
among  Robert's  adherents.     William  de  Warenne 

1103.  was  the  next  victim  :  Even  William  earl  of  Corn- 
wal,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  the  king's  uncle, 
having  given  matter  of  fufpicion  againil  him,  loft 
all  the  vafl  acquilitions  of  his  family  in  England. 
Though  the  ufual  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  afforded  a  plaufible  pretence  for  thofe 
profecutions,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
fentences  pronounced  againd  thefe  noblemen  was 
wholly  iniquitous ;  men  eafily  faw  or  conjectured 
that  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt  was  not  the  injuftice 
or  illegality  of  their  conduct.  Robert,  enraged  at 
the  fate  of  his  friends,  imprudently  ventured  to 
come  into  England ;  and  he  remonfirated  with  his 
brother,  in  fevere  terms,  againft  this  breach  of 
treaty :  But  met  with  fo  bad  a  reception,  that  he 
began  to  apprehend  danger  to  his  own  liberty, 
and  was  glad  to  purchafe  an  efcape,  by  refigning 
his  penfion. 

The  indiferetion  of  Robert  foon  expofed  him  to 
more  fatal  injuries.  This  prince,  whofe  bravery 
and  candour  procured  him  refped  while  at  a  dis- 
tance, had  no  fooner  attained  the  pofleffion  of 
power  and  enjoyment  of  peace,  than  all  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  relaxed ;  and  he  fell  into  contempt 
among  thofe  who  approached  his  perfon,  or  were 
lubject  to  his  authority.  Alternately  abandoned 
to  diffolute  pleafures  and  to  womanifn  fuperftition, 
he  was  fo  remifs,  both  in  the  care  of  his  treafure 
and  the  exercife.of  his  government,  that  his  fervants 
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pillaged  his  money  with  impunity,  ftole  from  him  c  H  A  P. 
his  very  clothes,  and  proceeded  thence  to  practife  A  l- 
every  fpecies  of  extortion  on  his  defencelefs  fub-  IIO,_ 
je£ts.  The  barons,  whom  a  fevere  adminiftration  Attack  of 
alone  could  have  reftrained,  gave  reins  to  their  ^°iman* 
unbounded  rapine  upon  their  vamils,  and  inveterate 
animofities  againft  each  other ;  and  all  Normandy, 
during  the  reign  of  this  benign  prince,  was  become 
a  fcene  of  violence  and  depredation.  The  Nor- 
mans at  laft,  obferving  the  regular  government 
which  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  ufurped  title, 
had  been  able  to  eftablifh  in  England,  applied  to 
him,  that  he  might  ufe  his  authority  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  thefe  diforders;  and  they  thereby  afforded 
him  a  pretence  for  interpofmg  in  the  affairs  of  Nor- 
mandy. Inftead  of  employing  his  mediation  to 
render  his  brother's  government  refpectable,  or  to 
redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  Normans  ;  he  was  only 
attentive  to  fupport  his  own  partifans,  and  to  in- 
creafe  their  number  by  every  art  of  bribery,  in- 
trigue, and  infinuation.  Having  found,  in  a  vifit 
which  he  made  to  that  dutchy,  that  the  nobility 
were  more  difpofed  to  pay  fubmiffion  to  him  than 
to  their  legal  fovereign,  he  collected,  by  arbitrary 
extortions  on  England,  a  great  army  and  treafure, 
and  returned  next  year  to  Normandy,  in  a  fituation  1:05, 
to  obtain,  either  by  violence  or  corruption,  the  do- 
minion of  that  province.  He  took  Bayeux  bv 
florm  after  an  obftinate  liege  :  He  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Caen  by  the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the 
inhabitants :  But  being  repulfed  at  Falaife,  and 
obliged  by  the  winter  feafon  to  raift  the  fiege,  he 
returned  into  England  ;  after  giving  affurances  to 
his  adherents  that  he  would  perfeverfe  in  fupporting 
and  protecting  them. 

Next  year  he  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege     **c6 
of  Tenchebray  ;  and  it  became  evident,  from  his  0f°Nbrl 
preparations  and  progrefs,  that  he  intended  to  ufurp  mandy. 
the  entire  poiTeiiion  of  Normandv.     Robert  was  at 
Y  2  laft 
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C  i:a  P.  laft  roufed  from  his  lethargy  ;  and  being  fupported 
,_  _  '.  _,  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Robert  d'e  Bellefne, 
1106.      the  king's  inveterate  enemies,  he  raifed  a  confider- 
able  army,    and  approached    his    brother's    camp, 
with  a  view  of  nniming,  in  one  decifive  battle,  the 
quarrel  between  them.     He  was  now  entered  on 
that  fcene  of  action  in  which  alone  he  was  qualified 
to  excel ;   and  he  fo  animated  his  troops  by  his  ex- 
ample, that  they  threw   the  Englifh  into  dilbrder, 
and  had  nearly  obtained   the  victory  °  ;   when  the 
flight  of  Bellefne  fpread   a   panic  among  the  Nor- 
mans,  and  occafioned  their  total  defeat.     Henry, 
befides  doing  great  execution  on  the  enemy, '  made 
near  ten  thoufand    prifoners  ;    among  whom  wa5 
duke  Robert  himfelf,  and  all  the  moil  considerable 
barons   who  adhered  to  his  interefts  p.     This  vic- 
tory was   followed  by  the  final  reduction  of  Nor- 
mandy :   Rouen  immediately  fubmitted  to  the  con- 
queror :    Falaife,    after  •  fome  negociation,    opened 
its  gates  ;     and    by  this    acquifition,    befides    ren- 
dering himfelf  mailer  of  an  important  fortrefs,  he 
got  into  his  hands  prince  William,   the   only  fon 
of  Robert:  He  alfembled  the  flates  of  Normandy; 
and  having  received  the   homage  of  all  the  vaffals 
of  the  dutchy,  having  fettled  the  government,  re- 
voked his  brother's  donations,  and  difmantled  the 
caftles  lately  built,  he  returned  into  England,  and 
carried  along  with  him  the  duke  as  prifoner.   That 
unfortunate  prince  was  detained  in  cuftody  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  no  lefs  than 
twenty-eight  years,  and  he  died  in  the  caftle   of 
Cardiff  in  Glamorganfhire  ;  happy  if,  without  lofing 
his  liberty,   he  could  have  relinquifhed  that  power 
which  he  was  not  qualified  either  to  hold  or  exer- 
cife.     Prince  William  was   committed  to  the  care 
of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who  had  married  Robert's 
natural  daughter,  and  who  being  a  man  of  probity 

0  H.  Hunt.  p.  379.    M.  Paris,  p.  43.     Brampton,  p.  1002. 
*>  Eaclmer,  p.  90.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  214.     Order.  Vital-  p>  82,1.- 
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and  honour  beyond  what  was  ufual  in  thofe.ages, 
executed  the  truft  with  great  affection  and  fidelity. 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  followed  Robert  in  the 
expedition  to  Jerufalem,  and  who  had  lived  with 
him  ever  fince  in  Normandy,  was  another  illuf- 
trious  prifoner  taken  in  the  battle  of  Tenchebrayl. 
Henry  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fettled  a  fmall 
penfion  on  him,  with  which  he  retired  ;  and  he 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  England,  totally  ne- 
glected and  forgotten.  This  prince  was  diftin- 
guiihed  by  perfonal  bravery :  But  nothing  can  be 
a  flronger  proof  of  his  mean  talents  in  every  other 
refpect,  than  that,  nofwithftanding  he  poiTeiled  the 
affections  of  the  Englim,  and  enjoyed  the  only  legal 
title  to  the  throne,  he  was  allowed,  during  the 
reigns  of  fo  many  violent  and  jealous  ufurpers,  to 
live  unmolested,  and  go  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

A  little  after  Henry  had  completed  the  con-  Co"< 
quell  of  Normandy,  and  fettled  the  government  of  tionof  the 
that  province,  he  fmifhed  a  controverfy,  which  had  q,u*n^ 
been  long  depending  between  him  and  the  pope,  feftn  the 
with  regard  to  the  inveltitures  in  ecclefiaftical  be-  P"™***- 
nefices ;  and  though  he  was  here  obliged  to  relin- 
quish fome  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown,  he 
extricated  himfelf  from  the  difficulty  on  eafier  terms 
than  molt  princes,  who  in  that  age  were  fo  un- 
happy as  to  be  engaged  in  difputes  with  the  apof- 
tolic  fee.  The  king's  fituation,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  obliged  him  to  pay  great  court  to 
Anfelm :  The  advantages  which  he  had  reaped 
from  the  zealous  friendmip  of  that  prelate,  had 
made  him^fenfible  how  prone  the  minds  of  his 
people  were  to  fuperftition,  and  what  an  afcendant 
the  ecclefiaflics  had  been  able  to  affume  over 
them.  lie  had  feen,  on  the  acceffion  of  his  bro- 
ther Rufus,  that  though  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture were  then  violated,  and  the  inclinations  of  al- 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  214.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  144. 
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CHAP,  moft  all  the  barons  thwarted,  yet  the  authority-  of 
V1,      Lanfranc,  the  primate,  had  prevailed  over  all  other 
j  107.      confiderations  :  His  own  cafe,  which  was  Mill  more 
unfavourable,    afforded  an  inltance  in    which  the 
clergy   had  more  evidently  fhewn    their  influence 
and  authority.     Thefe  recent  examples,  while  they 
made  him    cautious    not  to   offend  that  powerful 
body,  convinced    him,   at  the  fame  time,   that  it 
was  extremely  his  intereit  to  retain  the  former  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  in  filling  offices  of  fuch  vait 
importance,  and  to  check  the  ecclefiaftics  in  that 
independence  to  which  they  vifibly  afpired.     The 
choice  which  his    brother,    in   a  fit   of  penitence, 
had  made  of  Anfelm,  was  fo  far  unfortunate  to  the 
king's  pretenfions,  that  this  prelate  was  celebrated 
for  his  piety  and  zeal,  and  auflerity  of  manners ; 
and  though  his  monkifh  devotion,  and  narrow  prin- 
ciples, prognofticated  no  great  knowledge  of  the 
world  or  depth  of  policy,  he  was,  on  that  very  ac- 
count,  a  more  dangerous  inftrument  in  the  hands 
of  politicians,   and   retained    a   greater    afcendant 
over  the   bigoted   populace.      The    prudence  and 
temper  of  the  king  appear  in  nothing  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  in  the  management  of  this  delicate 
affair ;   where   he  wTas   always  fenfible  that  it  had 
become  neceifary  for  him  to  rifque  his  whole  crown, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  moft  invaluable  jewel  of  it  p. 
Anselm.  had   no  fooner  returned  from  banifh- 
ment,  than  his  refufal  to  do  homage  to  the  king 
raifed   a  difpute,  which  Henry  evaded  at  that  cri- 
tical juncture,  by  promifing  to  fend  a  meiienger, 
in  order  to  compound  the  matter  with  Paical  II. 
who  then  filled  the  papal  throne.     The  meffenger, 
as  was  probably  forefeen,  returned  with  an  abfo- 
lute  refufal  of  the  king's  demands  s;   and  that  forti- 
fied by  many  reafons,  which  were  well  qualified  to 
operate  on  the  underftandings  of  men  in  thofe  ages. 

P  Eadmer,  p.  56.  1  \V.  ,Malm.  p.  225. 
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Pafcal  quoted  the  fcriptures,  to  prove  that  Chrift  CHAP, 
was  the  door ;  and  he  thence  inferred,  that  all  ec-      Vl* 
clefiaftics  muft  enter  into  the  church  through  Chrift     Iio7. 
alone,   not   through  the  civil  magiftrates,    or  any- 
profane  laymen r.     "  It  is   monftrous,"  added  the 
pontiff,  "  that  a  fon   mould  pretend  to  beget  his 
"  father,  or  a  man  to  create  his  God  :  Priefts  are 
•'  called  gods   in  fcripture,  as  being  the  vicars  of 
■"  God :  And  will   you,  by  your  abominable  pre- 
"  tenfions  to  grant  them  their  inveftiture,  aiTume 
"  the  right  of  creating  them  ?" 

But  how  convincing  foever  thefe  arguments,  they 
could  not  perfuade  Henry  to  refign  fo  important  a 
prerogative ;  and,  perhaps,  as  he  was  poileffed  of 
great  reflection  and  learning,  he  thought  that  the 
abfurdity  of  a  man's  creating  his  God,  even  allow- 
ing prieits  to  be  gods,  was  not  urged  with  the  beffc 
grace  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  as  he  denied 
itill  to  avoid,  at  leaft  to  delay,  the  coming  to  any 
dangerous  extremity  with  the  church,  he  perfuaded 
Anfelm,  that  he  mould  be  able,  by  farther  negoti- 
ation, to  attain  fome  compofition  with  Pafcal ;  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  difpatched  three  bifhops  to 
Rome,  while  Anfelm  fent  two  meffengers  of  his 
own,  to  be  more  fully  affured  of  the  pope's  inten- 
tions \  Pafcal  wrote  back  letters  equally  pofitive 
and  arrogant,  both  to  the  king  and  primate ;  ur- 
ging to  the  former,  that  by  afiuming  the  right  of 
inveflitures,  he  committed  a  kind  of  fpiritual  adul- 
tery with  the  church,  who  was  the  fpoufe  of  Chrift, 
and  who  muft  not  admit  of  fuch  a  commerce  with 
any  other  perfon  u;  and  infifting  with  the  latter, 
that  the  pretenfion  of  kings  to  confer  benefices  was 

1  Eadmer,  p.  6a.  This  topic  is  further  enforced  in  p.  73,  74. 
See  alfo  W.  Malm.  p.  163. 

s  Eadmer,  p.  61.  I  much  fufpect,  that  this  text  of  fcripture  is  a 
forgery  of  his  holinefs  :  For  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  Yet  it 
paffed  current  in  thofe  ages,  and  was  often  quoted  by  the  clergy  as 
the  foundation  of  their  power.     See  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  169. 

c  Eadmer,  p.  62.    W.  Malm.  p.  325.  u  Eadmer,  p.  63. 
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CHAP,  the  fource  of  all  fimony ;  a  topic  which  had  but  too 
much  foundation  in  thofe  ages  w. 
1x07?  Henry  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to  fup- 
prefs  the  letter  addrefied  to  himfelf,  and  to  perfuade 
the  three  bifhops  to  prevaricate,  and  aflert  upon 
their  epifcopal  faith,  that  Pafcal  had  a  flu  red  them 
in  private  of  his  good  intentions  towards  Henrv, 
and  of  his  refolution  not  to  refent  any  future  exer- 
tion of  his  prerogative  in  granting  inveftitures  ; 
though  he  himfelf  fcrupled  to  give  this  aflurance 
under  his  hand,  left  other  princes  fhould  copy  the 
example,  and  affurae  a  like  privilege  \  Anielm's 
two  meflengers,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  to  him, 
that  it  was  impoflible  this  fiory  could  have  any 
foundation:  But  their  word  was  not  deemed  equal 
to  that  of  three  bifhops  ;  and  the  king,  as  if  he  had 
finally  gained  his  caufe,  proceeded  to  fill  the  fees  of 
Hereford  and  Saliibury,  and  to  invert  the  new  bi«s 
fhops  in  the  ufual  manner  >'.  But  Anfelm,  who, 
as  he  had  good  reafon,  gave  no  credit  to  the  afleve- 
ration  of  the  king's  meflengers,  refufed  not  only  to 
confecrate  them,  but  even  to  communicate  with 
them ;  and  the  bifnops  themfelves,  finding  how 
odious  they  were  become,  returned  to  Henry  the 
enfigns  of  their  dignity.  The  quarrel  every  day 
increafed  between  the  king  and  the  primate :  The 
former  notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  his  temper,  threw  out  menaces  again'ft  fuch 
as  fnould  pretend  to  oppofe  him  in  exerting  the  an- 
cient prerogatives  of  his  crown:  And  Anfelm,  fen- 
fible  of  his  own  dangerous  fituation,  defired  leave 
to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  the 
cafe  before  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Henry,  well 
pleafed  to  rid  himfelf,  without  violence,  of  fo  in- 
flexible an  antagonift,  readily  granted  him  permif- 
fion.     The  prelate  was  attended  to  the  more  by  in- 

v  Eadmer,  p.  64.  66.        x  Eadmer,  p.  65.     W.  Malm.  p.  225. 
v  Eadmer,  p.  66.     W.  Malm.  g.  juj.     Hoveden,  p.  469.    Sim. 
Bunelm,.  p.  228. 
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finite  multitudes,  not  only  monks  and  clergymen,  chap. 
but  people  of  all  ranks,  who  fcrupled  not  in  this       VI- 
manner  to   declare   for  their  primate  againfl  their     ^^ 
fovereign,  and  who  regarded  his  departure  as  the 
final  abolition  of  religion   and  true  piety  in  the 
kingdom  '.     The  king,  however,  feized  all  the  re- 
venues of  his  fee ;  and  fent  William  de  Warelwaffc 
to  negotiate  with  Pafcal,  and  to  find  fome  means  of 
accommodation  in  this  delicate  affair. 

The  Englifli  minuter  told  Pafcal,  that  his  ma- 
iler would  rather  lofe  his  crown,  than  part  with 
the  right  of  granting  inveftitures.  "  And  I,"  re- 
plied Pafcal,  "  would  rather  lofe  my  head  than  al- 
"  low  him  to  retain  it a."  Henry  fecretly  prohi- 
bited Anfelm  from  returning,  unlefs  he  refolved  to 
conform  himfelf  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  primate  took  up  his  refidence  at  Ly- 
ons, in  expectation  that  the  king  would  at  lad  be 
obliged  to  yield  the  point  which  was  the  prefent 
object  of  controverfy  between  them.  Soon  after, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  monaftery  at  Bee 
in  Normandy ;  and  Henry,  befides  reftoring  to  him 
the  revenues  of  his  fee,  treated  him  with  the  greateft 
refpedt,  and  held  feveral  conferences  with  him,  in 
order  to  foften  his  oppofition,  and  bend  him  to  fub- 
miffionb.  The  people  of  England,  who  thought 
all  differences  now  accommodated,  were  inclined  to 
blame  their  primate  for  abfenting  himfelf  fo  long 
from  his  charge  ;  and  he  daily  received  letters  from 
his  partifans,  reprefenting  the  neceflity  of  his  fpeedy 
return.'  The  total  extinction,  they  told  him,  of 
religion  and  Chriftianity  was  likely  to  enfue  from 
the  want  of  his  fatherly  care :  The  moft  fhocking 
cuftoms  prevail  in  England :  and  the  dread  of  his 
feverity  being  now  removed,  fodomy,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  long  hair,  gain  ground  among  all 
ranks  of  men,  and  thefe  enormities  openly  appear 

*  Eadmer,  p.  71,  a  Eadmer,  p.  73.    W.  Malm.  p.  aa6. 
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no?. 


CHAP,  every  where,  without  fenfe  of  fhame  or  fear  of  pu- 
VI*    .  nifhment c. 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  commonly 
been  much  admired  ;  and  men,  judging  by  fuccefs, 
have  bellowed  the  high  eft  eulogies  on    that  pru- 
dence by  which  a  power,  from  fuch  {lender  begin- 
nings,   could  advance,  without  force  of  arms,  to 
eltablim  an  univerfal  and  almoft  abfolute  monarchy 
in  Europe.     But  the  wifdom  of  fo  long  a  fuccemon 
of  men  who  filled  the  papal  throne,  and  who  were 
of  fuch   different  ages,    tempers,    and  interefts,  is 
not  intelligible,  and  could  never  have  place  in  na- 
ture.     The  inftrument,  indeed,  with   which   they 
wrought,  the  ignorance  and  fuperflition  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  fo  grofs  an  engine,  of  fuch  univerfal  preva- 
lence, and  fo  little  liable  to  accident  or  diforder,  that 
it  may  be  fuccefsful,    even  in  the  mod  unikilful 
hands  ;  and  fcarce  any  indifcretion  can  fruftrate  its 
operations.     While  the  court  of  Rome  was  openlv 
abandoned    to   the   moil   flagrant    diforders,    even 
while  it  was  torn  with  fchifms  and  factions,  the 
power  of  the  church  daily  made  a  fenfible  progrefs 
in  Europe ;  and  the  temerity  of  Gregory  and  cau- 
tion of  Pafcal  were  equally  fortunate  in  promoting 
it.     The  clergy,  feeling  the  neceffity  which    they 
lay  under  of  being  protected  againft  the  violence  of 
princes,  or  rigour  of  the  laws,  were  well  pleafed  to 
iidhere  to  a  foreign  head,  who,  being  removed  from 
the  fear  of  the  civil  authority,  could  freely  employ 
the  power  of  the  whole  church,  in  defending  her  an- 
cient  or  ufurped  properties    and  privileges,  when 
invaded  in  any  particular  country:    The  monks, 
defirous  of  an  independence  on  their  diocefans,  pro- 
feifed  a  dill  mere  devoted  attachment  to  the  triple 
crown ;  and  the  ftupid  people  polfeiTed  no  fcience 
or  reafon,  which  they  could  oppofe  to  the  moft  ex- 
orbitant pretentions.     Nonfenie  paffed  for  demon- 

c  Eadmer,  p.  81. 
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itration :  The  molt  criminal  means  were  fanSified  e  H-^ft 
by  the  piety  of  the  end :  Treaties  were  not  fuppof-  VI- 
ed  to  be  binding,  where  the  interefls  of  God  were  ^j^. 
concerned  :  The  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  ftates 
had  no  authority  againft  a  divine  right :  Impudent 
forgeries  were  received  as  authentic  monuments  of 
antiquity :  And  the  champions  of  holy  church,  if 
fuccefsful,  were  celebrated  as  heroes ;  if  unfortu- 
nate, were  worfhipped  as  martyrs ;  and  all  events 
thus  turned  out  equally  to  the  advantage  of  clerical 
ufurpations.  Pafcal  himfelf,  the  reigning  pope, 
was,  in  the  courfe  of  this  very  controverfy  concern- 
ing inveftitures,  involved  in  circumftances,  and  ne- 
ceilitated  to  follow  a  conduct,  which  would  have 
drawn  difgrace  and  ruin  on  any  temporal  prince 
that  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  a  like 
fituation.  His  perfon  was  feized  by  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  and  he  was  obliged,  by  a  formal  treaty, 
to  refign  to  that  monarch  the  right  of  granting  in- 
veftitures, for  which  they  had  fo  long  contended d. 
In  order  to  add  greater  folemnity  to  this  agreement, 
the  emperor  and  pope  communicated  together  on 
the  fame  hoite  ;  one  half  of  which  was  given  to  the 
prince,  the  other  taken  by  thet  pontiff:  The  mod 
tremendous  imprecations  were  publicly  denounced 
on  either  of  them  who  mould  violate  the  treaty : 
Yet  no  fooner  did  Pafcal  recover  his  liberty,  than 
he  revoked  all  his  concellions,  and  pronounced  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  the  emperor, 
who,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms 
required  of  him,  and  to  yield  up  all  his  pretenfions, 
which  he  never  could  refume  e. 

The  king  of  England  had  very  near  fallen  into 
the  fame  dangerous  fituation :  Pafcal  had  already 
excommunicated  the  earl  of  Mellent,  and  the  other 

d  W.  Malm.  p.  167. 

e  Padre  Paolo  fopra  benef.  ecclef.  p.  112,      W.  Malmef.  p.  170. 
Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  dc  Burgo,  p.  63.    Sim.  Dundm.  p.  233. 
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^  H  A  P.  minifters  of  Henry,  who  were  inflrumental  in  fup- 
porting  his  pretenfions  ' :  He  daily  menaced  the 
king  himfelf  with  a  like  fentence ;  and  he  fufpended 
the  blow  only  to  give  him  leifure  to  prevent  it  by  a 
timely  fubmiiiion.  The  malcontents  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  opportunity  of  diflurbing  his  govern- 
ment by  confpiracies  and  infurreclions g:  The 
king's  bed  friends  were  anxious  at  the  profpect  of 
an  incident  which  would  fet  their  religious  and  civil 
duties  at  variance  :  And  the  counteis  of  Blois,  his 
fitter,  a  princefs  of  piety,  who  had  great  influence 
over  him,  was  affrightened  with  the  danger  of  her 
brother's  eternal  damnation  h.  Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  feemed  determined  to  run  all  hazards,  rather 
than  refign  a  prerogative  of  fuch  importance, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  predeceffors ; 
and  it  feemed  probable,  from  his  great  prudence 
and  abilities,  that  he  might  be  able  to  fuftain  his 
rights,  and  finally  prevail  in  the  conteff.  While 
Pafcal  and  Henry  thus  flood  mutually  in  awe  of 
each  other,  it  was  the  more  eafy  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation  between  them,  and  to  find  a  me- 
dium in  which  they  might  agree. 

Compro-  Before  bifhops  took  poifemon  of  their  dignities, 
they  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  pais  through 
two  ceremonies  :  They  received  from  the  hands  of 
thefovereign  a  ring  and  crofier,  as  fymbols  of  their 
office ;  and  this  was  called  their  in-vejliture :  They 
alfo  made  thofe  fubmiffions  to  the  prince  which 
were  required  of  varTals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal 
law,  and  which  received  the  name  of  homage.  And 
as  the  king  might  refufe  both  to  grant  the  invejli- 
iure  and  to  receive  the  homage,  though  the  chapter 
had,  by  fome  canons  of  the  middle  age  been  en- 
dowed with  the  right  of  election,  the  fovereign  had 
in  reality   the  fole  power  of  appointing  prelates. 

t  E4dmer,  p.  79.  s  Ibid.  p.  80.  b  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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Urban  II.  had  equally  deprived  laymen  of  the  rights  chap. 
of  granting  inveftiturc  and  of  receiving  homage ' :  VI* 
The  emperors  never  were  able,  by  all  their  wars  I,o~.~' 
and  negotiations,  to  make  any  diflinction  be  ad- 
mitted between  them  :  The  interpofition  of  profane 
laymen,  in  any  particular,  was  ftill  reprefented  as 
impious  and  abominable :  And  the  church  openly 
afpired  to  a  total  independence  on  the  flate.  But 
Henry  had  put  England  as  well  as  Normandy  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  as  gave  greater  weight  to  his  ne- 
gotiations ;  and  Pafcal  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
\\  ith  his  rehgning  the  right  of  granting  inveftitures, 
by  which  the  fpiritual  dignity  was  fuppofed  to  be 
conferred ;  and  he  allowed  the  biihops  to  do  ho- 
mage for  their  temporal  properties  and  privileges K 
The  pontiff  was  well  pleafed  to  have  made  this  ac- 
quifition,  which,  he  hoped,  would  in  time  involve 
the  whole  :  And  the  king,  anxious  to  procure  an 
efcape  from  a  very  dangerous  fituation,  was  con- 
tent to  retain  fome,  though  a  more  precarious  au- 
thoritv,  in  the  election  of  prelates. 

After  the  principal  controversy  was  accommo- 
dated, it  was  not  difficult  to  adjull  the  other  differ- 
ences. The  pope  allowed  Anfelm  to  communicate 
with  the  prelates  who  had  already  received  invefti- 
tures  from  the  crown ;  and  he  only  required  of 
them  fome  fubmiffions  for  their  pad  mifconducl '. 
He  alfo  granted  Anfelm  a  plenary  power  of  reme- 
dying every  other  diforder,  which,  he  faid,  might 
arife  from  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  country  m.  Such 
was  the  idea  which  the  popes  then  entertained  of 
the  Englifli ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof 
of  the  miferable  ignorance  in  which  that  people 
were  then  plunged,  than  that  a  man  who  fat  on 
the  papal  throne,  and  who  fubfifted  by  abfurdities 

>  Eadmer,  p.  91.    W.  Malm.  p.  163.    Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  230. 

ft  Eadmer,  p.  91.  W.  Malm,  p  164.  2*2.7.  Hbveden,  p.  471- 
M.  Paris,  p.  43.  T.  Rudb.  p.  274-  Brompton,  p.  looa.  Wilkins, 
f».  303.     Chron.  Dunft.  p.  21,       1  Eadmer,  p.  87.      ra  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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and  nonfenfe,  fhould  think  himfelf  entitled  to  treat 
them  as  barbarians. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  controversies,  a 
fynod  was  held  at  Weftminfter,  where  the  king, 
intent  only  on  the  main  difpute,  allowed  fome  ca- 
nons of  lefs  importance  to  be  enacted-  which  tend- 
ed to  promote  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy.  The 
celibacy  of  priefts  was  enjoined,  a  point  which  it 
was  (till  found  very  difficult  to  carry  into  execution  : 
And  even  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  marry  within 
the  feventh  degree  of  affinity".  By  this  contriv- 
ance the  pope  augmented  the  profits  which  he  reap- 
ed from  granting  difpenfations  ;  and  likewife  thofe 
from  divorces,  for  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then 
rare,  and  parifh  registers  were  not  regularly  kept, 
it  was  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  degrees  of  affinity 
even  among  people  of  rank ;  and  any  man  who  had 
money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it,  might  obtain  a  di- 
vorce, on  pretence  that  his  wife  was  more  nearly 
related  to  him  than  was  permitted  by  the  canons. 
The  fynod  alfo  parTed  a  vote,  prohibiting  the  laity 
from  wearing  long  hair".  The  averfion  of  the 
clergy  to  this  mode  was  not  confined  to  England. 
When  the  king  went  to  Normandy,  before  he  had 
conquered  that  province,  the  bifhcp  of  Seez,  in  a 
formal  harangue,  earneftly  exhorted  him  to  redrefs 
the  manifold  diforders  under  which  the  government 
laboured,  and  to  oblige  the  people  to  poll  their  hair 
in  a  decent  form.  Henry,  though  he  would  not 
refign  his  prerogatives  to  the  church,  willingly 
parted  with  his  hair :  He  cut  it  in  the  form  which 
they  required  of  him,  and  obliged  all  the  courtiers 
to  imitate  his  example p. 
Wars  The  acquisition  of  Normandy  was  a  great  point 

abroad.  Gf  Henry's  ambition ;  being  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  his  family,  and  the  only  territory,  which,  while 
in  his  poflemon,  gave  him  any  weight  or  confider- 

n  Eadmer,  p.  67,  63.    Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  :•'.  p.  zi. 
•  Eadmer,  p.  62.  P  Order.  Vital,  p.  *i6. 
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ation  on  the  continent:    But   the   injuftice  of  his  CHAP, 
ufurpation  was  the  fource  of  great  inquietude,  in-       7-. 
volved  him  in  frequent  wars,  and  obliged  him  to      IIC7, 
■impofe  on  his   Englifli  fubjects  thofe  many  heavy 
and  arbitrary  taxes,  of  which  all  the  hiftorians  of 
that   age    unanimoufly   complain  %       His  nephew 
William  was  but  fix  years  of  age,  when  he  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen  j  and  it 
is  probable,  that  his  reafon  for  entrufling  that  im- 
portant charge  to  a  man  of  fo  unblemifhed  a  cha- 
racter, was  to  prevent  all  malignant  fufpicions,   in 
cafe  any  accident  mould  befal  the  life  of  the  young 
prince.     He  foon  repented  of  his  choice  ;  but  when      utos 
he  defired  to  recover  poiTeffion  of  William's  per- 
fon,  Helie  withdrew  his  pupil,  and  carried  him  to 
the  court  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  who  gave  him 
protection  r.     In  proportion  as  the  prince  grew  up 
to  man's  eftate,  he  difcovered  virtues  becoming  his 
birth;  and  wandering  through  different  courts  of 

o  o 

Europe,  he  excited  the  friendly  compallion  of 
many  princes,  and  raifed  a  general  indignation 
againfl  his  uncle,  who  had  fo  unjuftly  bereaved  him 
of  his  inheritance.  Lewis  the  Grofs,  fon  of  Phi- 
lip, was  at  this  time  king  of  France,  a  brave  and 
generous  prince,  who  having  been  obliged  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  to  fly  into  England,  in 
order  to  efcape  the  perfecutions  of  his  flep-mother 
Bertrude,  had  been  protected  by  Henry,  and  had 
thence  conceived  a  perfonal  friendihip  for  him.  But 
thefe  ties  were  foon  dinolved  after  the  acceilion  of 
Lewis,  who  found  his  interefts  to  be  in  fo  many 
particulars  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Englifli  monarch, 
and  who  became  fenfible  of  the  danger  attending 
the  annexation  of  Normandy  to  England.  He 
joined,  therefore,  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Flan- 
ders in  giving  difquiet  to  Henry's    government  \ 

<i  Eadmer,p.  83.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  an,  212,  213.  219,  220.  23*>» 
H.Hunt,  p.  380.     Hoveden,  p.  470.     Ann.  Waverl.  p.  143. 
f  Order  Vital,  p.  837. 
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c  H  A  P.  and  this  monarch,  in  order  to  defend   his  foreign 

ATI  ■  ^ 

dominions,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  go  over  to 
mo.  Normandy,  where  he  refided  two  years.  The  war 
which  enfued  among  thofe  princes  was  attended 
with  no  memorable  event,  and  produced  only  flight 
fkirmifhes  on  the  frontiers,  agreeably  to  the  weak 
condition  of  the  fovereigns  in  that  age,  whenever 
their  fubjects  were  not  roufed  by  fome  great  and 
urgent  occafion.  Henry,  by  contracting  his  eldeft 
fon  William  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk,  detached 
that  prince  from  the"  alliance,  and  obliged  the 
others  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 
This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  nephew, 
William,  retired  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  efpoufed  his  caufe ;  and  the  king 
of  France,  having  foon  after,  for  other  reafons, 
joined  the  party,  a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  produced  no  event  more  memora- 
iiij.  able  than  had  attended  the  former.  At  laft  the 
death  of  Baldwin,  who  was  flam  in  an  action  near 
Eu,  gave  fome  refpite  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  on  war  with  more  advantage  againit  his 
enemies. 

Lewis,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  wreft  Norman- 
dy from  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourfe  to 
the  dangerous  expedient  of  applying  to  the  fpiritual 
power,  and  of  affording  the  ecclefiaftics  a  pretence 
to  interpofe  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes. 
He  carried  young  William  to  a  general  council* 
wrhich  was  affembled  at  Rheims  by  pope  Calix- 
•tus  II.  prefented  the  Norman  prince  to  them,  com- 
plained of  the  manifefl  ufurpation  and  injuflice  of 
Henry,  craved  the  affiftance  of  the  church  for  re- 
inflating  the  true  heir  in  his  dominions,  and  repre- 
fented  the  enormity  of  detaining  in  captivity  fo 
brave  a  prince  as  Robert,  one  of  the  molt  eminent 
champions  of  the  crofs,  and  who,  by  that  very  qua- 
lity, was  placed  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  holy  fee.     Henry  knew  how  to  defend  the 

rights 
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rights  of  his  crown  with  vigour,  and  yet  with  dex-  c  H  A  P. 
terity.  He  had  fent  over  the  Engliih  bifnops  to  VI- 
this  fynod ;  but  at  the  fame  time  had  warned  them  V~"77£7~"J 
that  if  any  farther  claims  were  flarted  by  the  pope 
or  the  ecclefiaftics,  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  and  maintain 
the  prerogatives  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  prede- 
ceffors.  "  Go,"  faid  he  to  them,  "  falute  the 
"  pope  in  my  name;  hear  his  apoftolical  precepts; 
"  but  take  care  to  bring  none  of  his  new  inven- 
"  tions  into  my  kingdom."  Finding,  however, 
that  it  would  be  eafier  for  him  to  elude  than  oppofe 
the  efforts  of  Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambafTadors 
orders  to  gain  the  pope  and  his  favourites  by  liberal 
prefents  and  promifes.  The  complaints  of  the 
Norman  prince  were,  thenceforth  heard  with  great 
coldnefs  by  the  council ;  and  Calixtus  confeTed, 
after  a  conference  which  he  had  the  fame  fummer 
with  Henry,  and  when  that  prince  probably  renew- 
ed his  prefents,  that,  of  all  men  whom  he  had  ever 
yet  been  acquainted  with,  he  was  beyond  compa- 
rifon  the  molt  eloquent  and  perfuafive. 

The  warlike  meafures  of  Lewis  proved  as  inef- 
fectual as  his  intrigues.  He  had  laid  a  fcheme  for 
furprifmg- Noyon  ;  but  Henry  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  defign,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  and  fuddenly  attacked  the  French  at 
Brenneville,  as  they  were  advancing  towards  it.  A 
(harp  conflict  enfued ;  where  prince  William  be- 
haved with  great  bravery,  and  the  king  himfelf  was 
in  the  moil  imminent  danger.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  head  by  Crifpin,  a  gallant  Norman  officer, 
who,  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  William s ;  but 
being  rather  animated  than  terrified  by  the  blow,  he 
immediately  beat  his  antagonilt  to  the  ground,  and 
io  encouraged  his  troops  by  the  example,  that  they 
put  the  French  to  total  rout,  and  had  very  nearly 

s  II.  Hunt.  p.  381.'  M.Paris,  p.  47.    'Diceto,  p.  503. 
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CHAP,  taken  their  king  prifoncr.     The  dignity  of  the  per- 

VI*       fons  engaged  in  this  fkirmifh,  rendered  it  the  moil 

I:I„       memorable  action   of  the  war :    For,   in   other  re- 

fpects,   it  was  not    of   great    importance.      There 

were  nine  hundred  hoifemen,  who  fought  en  both 

fides  ;  yet  were  there  only  two  perfons  flam.     The 

reft  were  defended  by  that  heavy  armour  worn  by 

the  cavalry  in  thofe  times'.     An  accommodation 

foon  after  enfued  between  the  kings  of  France  and 

England  ;   and  the  interefts  of  young  Wiliiam  were 

entirely  neglected  in  it. 

TI20>  But  this  public  profperity  of  Henry  was  much 

Death  of   overbalanced  by  a  domellic  calamity  which  befel 

wSSm.  ^m*  ^s  onty  ^on  ^imam  had  now  reached  his 
eighteenth  year ;  and  the  king,  from  the  facility 
with  which  he  himfelf  had  ufurped  the  crown, 
dreading  that  a  like  revolution  might  fubvert  his 
family,  had  taken  care  to  have  him  reccgnifed  fuc- 
cefibr  by  the  flates  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  car- 
ried him  over  to  Normandy,  that  he  might  receive 
the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  dutchy.  The 
king,  on  his  return,  fet  fail  from  Barfleur,  and  was 
foon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  fight  of  land. 
The  prince  was  detained  by  feme  accident ;  and  his 
failors,  as  well  as  their  captain  Thomas  Fitz-Ste- 
phens,  having  fpent  the  interval  in  drinking,  were 
fo  Buffered,  that,  being  in  a  hurry  to  follow  the 
king,  they  heedlefsly  carried  the  fhip  on  a  rock, 
where  fhe  immediately  foundered.  William  v,a: 
put  into  the  long-boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  the 
ihip ;  when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  lifter, 
the  countefs  of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  ieamen  to 
row  back  in  hopes  of  favingher:  But  the  num- 
bers who  then  crowded  in,  foon  funk  the  boat ; 
and  the  prin  ewkh  all  his  retinue  perifhed.  Above 
a  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  England  and  Normandy,  were  loft 

*  Order.  Vita1,  p.  8j4. 
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on  this  occafion.  A  butcher  of  Rouen  wa§  the  c  II  a  p. 
only  perfon  on  board  who  efcaped  u :  He  clung  to 
the  mad,  and  was  taken  up  next  morning  by  fifh-. 
einteii.  ritz-Stephens  alfo  took  hold  of  the  maft ; 
but  being  informed  by  the  butcher  that  prince 
"William  had  perifhed,  he  faid  that  he  would  not 
furvive  the  difafter  ;  and  he  threw  himfelf  headlong 
into  the  fea  w.  Henry  entertained  hopes  for  three 
days,  that  his  fon  had  put  into  fome  diilant  port  of 
England  :  But  when  certain  intelligence  of  the  ca- 
lamity was  brought  him,  he  fainted  away ;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  he  never  after  was  feen  to  fmile, 
nor  ever  recovered  his  wonted  cheerfulnefs  x. 

The  death  of  William  may  be  regarded  in  one 
refpect  as  a  misfortune  to  the  Englifh ;  becaufe  it 
was  the  immediate  fource  of  thofe  civil  wars,  which, 
after  the  demife  of  the  king,  caufed  fuch  confufion 
in  the  kingdom :  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
young  prince  had  entertained  a  violent  averfion  to 
the  natives ;  and  had  been  heard  to  threaten,  that 
when  he  mould  be  king,  he  would  make  them 
draw  the  plough,  and  would  turn  them  into  beafts 
of  burthen.  Thefe  prepoffeffions  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  who,  though  he  was  wont,  when  it 
might  ferve  his  purpofe,  to  value  himfelf  on  his 
birth,  as  a  native  of  England y,  mowed,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  government,  an  extreme  prejudice 
againft  that  people.  All  hopes  of  preferment,  to 
ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  dienities,  were  denied 
them  during  this  whole  reign  ;  and  any  foreigner, 
however  ignorant  or  worthlefs,  was  fure  to  have  the 
preference  in  every  competition z.  As  the  Englifii 
had  given  no  difturbance  to  the  government  during 
the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  this  inveterate  antipathy  in 
a  prince  of  fo  much  temper  as  well  as  penetration, 
forms  a  prefumption  that  the  Engliih  of  that  age 

u  Sini.  Dunelm.  p.  242.    Alured  Beverl.  p.  148. 
w  Order.  Vital,  p.  868.  *  Hoveden,  p.  476.      Order.  Vitd. 

p.  869.  '  Gul.  Neub.'Hb.  r.  cap.  3.  a  Eaurcer,  p.  no. 
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CHAP,  were  {till   a  rude  and  barbarous  people  even  corn- 
t    ^L       pared  to   the  Normans,  and  impreiles  us  with  no 
nao.      very  favourable  idea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manners. 
Prince  William  left  no  children  ;   and  the  king 
had    not    now    any  legitimate    iifue ;    except  one 
daughter,  Matilda,  whom  in  11 10  he  had  betroth- 
ed, though   only  eight  years  of  age  %  to  the  em- 
peror Henry  V.  and  whom  h^  had  then  fent  over  to 
be  educated  in  Germany  *.     But  as  her  abfence 
from  the  kingdom,  and  her  marriage  into  a  foreign 
family,  might  endanger  the  fucceffion,  Henry,  who 
was  now  a  widower,  was  induced  to  marry  in  hopes 
King's  fe-  of  having  male  heirs  ;    and  he  made  his  addrefies 
to  A  .(Mais,  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lovaine, 
fiai.      and  niece  of  pope  Calixtus,  a  young  princefs  of  an 
amiable  perlbn b.      But  Adelais   brought   him  no 
children;  and  the  prince,  who  was  mod  likely  to 
difpute  the  fucceffion,  and  even  the  immediate  pof- 
feilion  of  the  crown,  recovered  hopes  of  fubverting 
his  rival,  who  had  fucceffively  feized  all  his  patri- 
monial dominions.     William,  .the  fon  of  duke  Ro- 
bert, was   ftill  protected  in  the  French  court ;  and 
as  Henry's  connexions  with  the  count  of  Anjou  were 
broken  off  by  the  death  of  his  fon,  Fulk  joined  the 
party  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  aided  him   in  raifing  difturb- 
ances  in  Normandy.     But  Henry  found  the  means 
of  drawing  off  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  forming  anew 
with  him  a  nearer  connexion  than  the  former,  and 
one  more  material  to  the  interefts  of  that  count's 
1 127.      family.     The  emperor,  his  fon-in-law,  dying  with- 
out iffue,  he  beftowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffrey,  the 
eldefl  fon  of  Fulk,  and  endeavoured  to  infure  her 
fucceffion  by  having  her  recognifed  heir  to  all  his 
dominions,   and  obliging  the  barons  both  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England  to  fwear  fealty  to  her.     He 

a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  215.    W.  Malm.  p.  166.      Order.  Vital,  p.  8j. 
*  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
'»  Chron.  Sax.  p.  223.    W.  Malm.  p.  i6j.- 
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hoped  that  the  choice  of  this  hufband  would  be  C  h  a  p. 
mere  agreeable  to  all  his  fubjects  than  that  of  the  ^  L 
emperor  ;  as  fecuring  them  from  the  danger  of  fall-  '^~Y2,r 
ing  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and  diftant  po- 
tentate, who  might  bring  them  into  fubjection,  and 
reduce  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a  province  :  But 
the  barons  were  difpleafed,  that  a  ftep  fo  material  to 
national  interefts  had  been  taken  without  confulting 
them  c;  and  Henry  had  too  fenfibly  experienced 
the  turbulence  of  their  difpofition,  not  to  dread  the 
effects  of  their  refentment.  k  feemed  probable 
that  his  nephew's  party  might  gain  force  from  the 
increafe  of  the  malcontents  :  An  acceffion  of  power 
which  that  prince  acquired  a  little  after,  tended  to 
render  his  pretenfions  (till  more  dangerous.  Charles 
earl  of  Flanders  being  aiTaflinated  during  the  cele- 
bration  of  divine  fervice,  king  Lewis  immediately 
put  the  young  prince  in  poffeliion  of  that  county, 
to  which  he  had  pretenfions  in  the  right  of  his 
grandmother  Matilda,  wife  to  the  Conqueror.  But 
William  furvived  a  very  little  time  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  which  feemed  to  open  the  way  to  ftill 
farther  profperity.  He  was  killed  in  a  ikirmifh 
with  the  landgrave  of  Alface,  his  competitor  for 
Flanders  ;  and  his  death  put  an  end,  for  the  prefent, 
to  the  jealoufy  and  inquietude  of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government 
confifls  in  the  profound  tranquillity  which  he  efta- 
blimed  and  maintained  throughout  all  his  domi- 
nions during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  The  mu- 
tinous barons  were  retained  in  fubjection ;  and  his 
neighbours,  in  every  attempt  which  they  made  upon 
him,  found  him  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  were 
difcouraged  from  continuing  or  renewing  their  en- 
terprifes.  In  order  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Welfh,  he  brought  over  fome  Flemings  in  the  year 
1 1 1 1 ,  and  fettled   them  in   Pembrokefhire,  where 

c  W.  Malm.  p.  175.     The  anmls  of  Waverly,  p.  150.  fay,  that 
the  king  alked  and  obtained  the  confent  of  all  the  barons. 
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they  long    maintained    a  different   language,  and 
cuftoms,    and    manners,    from    their    neighbours. 
jia8.     Though  his  government  feems  to  have  been  arbi- 
trary  in  England,  it  was  judicious  and  prudent ; 
and  was  as   little  oppreffive   as  the  neceffity  of  his 
affairs  would  permit.     He  wanted  not  attention  to 
the  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  hiftorians  mention  in 
particular  the  levying  of  purveyance,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  moderate  and  reftrain.     The  tenants 
in  the  king's  demefne  lands  were  at  that  time  oblig- 
ed to  fupply  gratis  the  court  with  provifions,  and  to 
furniffi  carriages  on  the  fame  hard  terms,  when  the 
king  made  a  progrefs,  as  he  did  frequently,  into 
any  of  the  counties.    Thefe  exactions  were  fo  griev- 
ous, and  levied  in  fo  licentious  a  manner,  that  the 
farmers,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
court,  often  deferted  their  houfes,  as  if  an  enemy 
had  invaded  the  country a;  and  fheitered  their  per- 
fons  and  families  in  the  woods,  from  the  inful'ts  of 
the  king's  retinue.     Henry  prohibited  thofe  enor- 
mities, and  punifhed  the  perfons  giiifty  of  them  by 
cutting  off  their  hands,  legs,  or  other  members e. 
But  the  prerogative  was  perpetual ;  the  remedy  ap- 
plied by  Henry  was  temporary ;  "and  the  violence 
itfelf  of  this  remedy,  fo  far  from  giving  fecurity  to 
the  people,  was  only  a  proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
government,  and  threatened  a  quick  return  of  like 
abufes. 

One  great  and  difficult  object  of  the  king's  pru- 
dence was,  the  guarding  againft  the  encroachments 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  protecting  the  liberties 
of  the  church  of  England.  The  pope,  in  the  year 
1101,  had  fent  Guy,  archbimop  of  Vienne,  as  le- 
gate into  Britain  ;  and  though  he  was  the  firft  that 
for  many  years  had  appeared  there  in  that  character, 
and  his  commiflion  gave  general  furprife  f,  the  king, 
who  was  then  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 

*  Eachntr,  p.  94.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  212.  e  Eadmer,  p.  94. 

t  Ibid.  p.  5*. 
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and  was  involved  in  many  difficulties,  was  obliged  chap. 
to  fubmit  to  this  encroachment  on  his  authority. 
But  in  the  year  iii6~,  Anfelm  abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  Iiaij. 
who  was  coming  over  with  a  like  legantine  corn- 
million,  was  prohibited  from  entering  the  king- 
dom ?;  and  pope  Calixtus,  who  in  his  turn  was  then 
labouring  under  many  difficulties,  by  reafon  of  the 
pretenfions  of  Gregory,  an  antipope,  was  obliged  to 
promife,  that  he  never  would  for  the  future,  except 
when  folicited  by  the  king  himfelf,  fend  any  legate 
into  England  h.  Notwithstanding  this  engagement, 
the  pope,  as  foon  as  he  had  fupprefTed  his  antagonifr*, 
granted  the  cardinal  de  Crema  a  legantine  commif- 
fion  over  that  kingdom ;  and  the  king,  who,  by 
reafon  of  his  nephew's  intrigues  and  invafions, 
found  himfelf  at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  fituation, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  exercife  of  this  com- 
miffion '.  A  fynod  was  called  by  the  legate  at  Lon- 
don ;  where,  among  other  canons,  a  vote  paffed, 
enacting  fevere  penalties  on  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy  k.  The  cardinal,  in  a  public  harangue,  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  unpardonable  enormity,  that  a 
pried  fhould  dare  to  confecrate  and  touch  the  body 
of  Chrifl  immediately  after  he  had  rifen  from  the 
fide  of  a  (trumpet :  For  that  was  the  decent  appel- 
lation which  he  gave  to  the  wives  of  the  clergy. 
But  it  happened,  that  the  very  next  night,  the  offi- 
cers of  juftice,  breaking  into  a  diforderly  houfe, 
found  the  cardinal  in  bed  with  a  courtezan1;  an  in- 
cident which  threw  fuch  ridicule  upon  him,  that  he 
immediately  ftole  out  of  the  kingdom  :  The  fynod 
broke  up ;  and  the  canons  againlt  the  marriage  of 
clergymen  were  worfe  executed  than  ever  m. 

g  Hoveden,  p.  474,  h  Eadmer,  p.  125.  137,  138. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  229,  k  Spelra.  Cone.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

1  Hoyedeiv,  p.  47?.  M.Paris,  p.  48.  Matth.  Welt,  ad  ann. 
tiaj.  H.  Huntingdon,  p.  3S2.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  laft  writer, 
who  was  a  clergyman  as  well  as  the  others,  makes  an  apology  for 
ufing  fuch  freedom  with  the  fathers  cf  the  church  s,  but  fays,  that 
(he  facT:  was  notorious,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed, 

*?  Chron.  Sax,  p.  234. 
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c  II  A  ?.      Kexry,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  rcvo- 
VI'__,  lutlon  of  conceilions  and  encroachments,  fent  Wil- 
juS.     liam,    then   archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  remon- 
ftrate  with  the  court  of  Rome  againlt  thofe  abufes, 
and  to  aflert  the  liberties  of  the  rLngiifh  church.  It 
was  a  ufual  maxim  with  every  pope,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  prevail  in  any  pretenfion,  to  grant 
princes  or  states  a  power  which  they  had  always  ex- 
ercifed,  to  refume  at  a  proper  juncture  the  claim 
which  teemed  to  be  refigned,  and  to  pretend  that 
the  civil  magiftrate  had  poffefled  the  authority  only 
from  a  fpecial   indulgence  of  the  Reman  pontiff. 
After  this  manner,  the  pope,  finding  that  the  French 
nation  would  not  admit  his  claim  of  granting  invef- 
titures,  had  paffed  a  bull,  giving  the  king  that  au- 
thority ;   and  he  now  practifed  a  like  invention  to 
elude  the  complaints  of  the  king  of  England,     He 
made  the  archbifhop   of  Canterbury  his  legate,  re- 
newed his  commiliion  from  time  to  time,  and  (till 
pretended  that  the  rights  which  that  prelate  had  ever 
exercifed    as    metropolitan,    were  entirely  derived 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  apoft olic  fee.  The  Eng- 
lifh  princes,  and    Henry  in  particular,    who  were 
glad  to  avoid  any  immediate  co.nteft  of  fo  danger- 
ous a  nature,  commonly  acquiefced  by  their  lilence 
in  thef'e  pretentions  of  the  court  of  Rome  *. 
iI3i.  As  every  thing  in  England  remained  in  tranquil- 

lity, Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  vifit 
to  Normandy,  to  which  he  was  invited,  as  well  by  his 
affection  for  that  country,  as  by  his  tendernefs  for 
his  daughter  ':he  emprefs  Matilda,  who  was  always 
his  favourite.  Some  time  ;.f;.:,  that  princefs  was 
?U*«  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Hen- 
ry ;  and  the  king,  farther  to  eniure  her  fucceffion, 
made  all  the  nobility  of  England  and  Normandy 
renew  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  they  had  already 
fworn  to  her".     The  joy  of  this  event,   and  the  fa- 

*  See  note  [NJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.      n  JV-  Malm.  p.  177. 
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tisfacHon  which  he  reaped  from  his  daughter's  com-  C  H  A  P. 
pany,  who  bore  fucceffively  two  ether  fens,  made      _  *' 
his  refidence  in  Normandy  very  agreeable  to  him0;      n3i. 
and  he  feemed  determined  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  that  country  ;  when  an  incurfion  of  the 
Wei  Hi  obliged  him  to  think  of  returning  into  Eng- 
land.    He  was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was 
feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs  at  St.  Dennis  le  For-  ill  of  Dec. 
ment,   from  eating   too   plentifully  of  lampreys,  a 
food  which  always  agreed  better  with  his  palate  than 
his    conftitution p.      He   died  in    the   fixty-feventh  Death 
year  of  his  age,  and   the   thirty-fifth  of  his   reign ; 
leaving  by  will  his  daughter  Matilda  heir  of  all  his 
dominions,    without  making  any  mention  of  her 
hufband  Geoffrey,  who  had  given  him  feveral  caufes 
of  difpleafure q. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  moil:  accomplished  and  cha- 
that  has  filled  the  Englifh  throne,  and  poffefTed  all  gfter<tf 
the  great  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind,  natural 
and  acquired,  which  could  fit  him  for  the  high  fta- 
tion  to  which  he  attained.  His  perfon  was  manly, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  eyes  clear,  ferenej 
and  penetrating.  The  affability  of  his  addrefs  en- 
couraged thofe  who  might  be  overawed  by  the  fenfe 
of  his  dignitv  or  of  his  wifdom  ;  and  though  he 
often  indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he  knew  how 
to  temper  it  with  difcreticn,  and  ever  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  indecent  familiarities  with  his  cour- 
tiers. His  fuperior  eloquence  and  judgment  would 
have  given  him  an  afcendant,  even  had  he  been 
born  in  a  private  flation ;  and  his  perfonal  bravery 
would  have  procured  him  'refpect,  though  it  had 
been  lefs  fupported  by  art  and  policy.  By  his  great 
progrefs  in  literature,  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Beau-clerc,  or  the  fcholar :  But  his  application  to 
thofe  fedentary  purfuits  abated  nothing  of  the  acti- 
vity and  vigilance  of  his  government ;  and  though 

0  H.  Hunt.  p.  385.  P  H.  Hunt.  p.  385.     M.  Paris,  p.  50. 

9  W.Malm.  p.  178. 
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CHAP,  the  learning  of  that  age  was  better  fitted  to  corrupt 
VI*  than  improve  the  underftanding,  his  natural  good 
_13  fenfe  preferred  itfelf  untainted,  both  from  the  pe- 
dantry and  fuperftition  which  were  then  fo  preva- 
lent among  men  of  letters.  His  temper  was  fuf- 
ceptible  or  the  fentiments  as  well  of  friendship  as 
of  refentment r;  and  his  ambition,  though  high, 
might  be  deemed  moderate  and  reafonable,  had  not 
his  conduct  towards  his  brother  and  nephew  mowed 
that  he  was  too  much  difpofed  to  facrince  to  it  all 
the  maxims  of  juftice  and  equity.  But  the  total 
incapacity  of  Robert  for  government  afforded  his 
younger  brother  a  reafon  or  pretence  for  feizing  the 
fceptre  both  of  England  and  Normandy ;  and  when 
violence  and  ufurpation  are  once  begun,  neceffity 
obliges  a  prince  to  continue  in  the  fame  criminal 
courfe,  and  engages  him  in  meafures  which  his  bet- 
ter judgment  and  founder  principles  would  other- 
wife  have  induced  him  to  reject  with  warmth  and 
indignation. 

King  Henry  was  much  addicted  to  women ;  and 
hiftorians  mention  no  lefs  than  fe'ven  illegitimate 
fons  and  fix  daughters  born  to  him  %  Hunting 
was  alfo  one  of  his  favourite  amufements ;  and  he 
exercifed  great  rigour  againft  thofe  who  encroached 
on  the  royal  forefts,  which  Were  augmented  during 
his  reign l,  though  their  number  and  extent  were 
already  too  great.  To  kill  a  flag  was  as  criminal 
as  to  murder  a  man ;  He  made  all  the  dogs  be 
mutilated  wmich  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his 
forefts :  And  he  fometimes  deprived  his  fubjects  of 
the  liberty  of  hunting  on  their  own  lands,  or  even 
cutting  their  own  woods.  In  other  refpects  he  exe- 
cuted juftice,  and  that  with  rigour  ;  the  beft  maxim 
which  a  prince  in  that  age  could  follow.  Stealing 
was  fTrft  made  capital  in  this  reign u:  Falfe  coining, 

»  Order.  Vital,  p.  805.  s  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  8.  cap.  19. 

*  W.  JMalm.  p.  179.  u  Sim.Dunelm,  p.  231.    Brompton, 

v>  iCco.    FJor.  Wigorn.  p.  653.     Hoveden,  p.  471. 
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which  was  then  a  very  common  crime,  and  by  C  HAP. 
which  the  money  had  been  extremely  debafed,  was  v^ 
fever  ely  punifhed  by  Henry  w.  Near  fifty  criminals  lJ35, 
of  this  kind  were  at  one  time  hanged  or  mutilated ; 
and  though  thefe  punifhments  feem  to  have  been 
exercifed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  arbitrary,  they 
were  grateful  to  the  people,  more  attentive  to  pre- 
fent  advantages  than  jealous  of  general  laws.  There 
is  a  code  which  paffes  under  the  name  of  Henry  I. 
but  the  bed  antiquaries  have  agreed  to  think  it 
fpurious.  It  is  however  a  very  ancient  compilation, 
and  may  be  ufeful  to  inftruct  us  in  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  times.  We  learn  from  it,  that  a 
great  diftinction  was  then  made  between  the  Englifh 
and  Normans,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter *.  The  deadly  feuds,  and  the  liberty  of  private 
revenge,  which  had  been  avowed  by  the  Saxon 
laws,  were  dill  continued,  and  were  not  yet  wholly 
illegal  y. 

Among  the  laws  granted  on  the  king's  accef- 
fion,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  re-union  of  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was 
enacted z.  But  this  law,  like  the  articles  of  his 
charter,  remained  without  effect,  probably  from  the 
oppofition  of  archbifhop  Anfelm. 

Henry,  on  his  acceffion,  granted  a  charter  to 
London,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  firil  Hep 
towards  rendering  that  city  a  corporation.  By  this 
charter,  the  city  was  empowered  to  keep  the  farm 
of  Middlefex  at  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to 
elect  its  own  fheriff  and  judiciary,  and  to  hold  pleas 
of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  exempted  from  fcot, 
Danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the  king's 
retinue.  Thefe,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  court  of  hultings,  wardmotes,  and 

w  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  231.  Bromplon,  p.  1000.     Hoveden,  p.  471. 

Annal.  Waverl.  p.  149.  x  LL.  Hen.  1.  §  18.  75. 

y  LL.  Hen,  §  8:.  2  Spelm.  p. 305.  Blackftone,  vol.  iii. 
p.  63,    Ce.ke,  a  Daft.  70. 
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CHAP,  common   halls,    and   their    liberty  of  hunting   in 
VI       Middlefex  and  Surrey,  are  the  chief  articles  of  this 
,135.      charter a. 

It  is  faid  •  that  this  prince,  from  indulgence  to 
his  tenants,  changed  the  rents  of  his  demefnes, 
which  were  formerly  paid  in  kind,  into  money, 
which  was  more  eafily  remitted  to  the  exchequer. 
But  the  great  fcarcity  of  coin  would  render  that 
commutation  difficult  to  be  executed,  while  at  the 
fame  time  provisions  could  not  be  fent  to  a  diftant 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.  This  affords  a  probable 
reafon  why  the  ancient  kings  of  England  fo  fre- 
quently changed  their  place  of  abode :  They  carried 
their  court  from  one  place  to  another,  that  they 
might  ccnfume  upon  the  fpot  the  revenue  of  their 
feveral  demefnes. 

2  Lambafdi  Archaionomia  ei  edit.  Twifdea.  Wilkins,  p.  i$ji 
b  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  i.cap.  7. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

STEPHEN. 

Accejfion  of  Stephen War  with  Scotland In- 

furreclion  in  favour  of  Matilda Stephen  taken 

prifoner Matilda  crowned Stephen  releafed 

Rejlored  to  the  crown- Continuation  of  the 

civil  wars Compromife  between  the  king   and 

prince  Henry Death  of  the  king. 

IN  the  progrefs  and  fettlement  of  the  feudal  law,  CHAP, 
the  male  fucceflion  to  fiefs  had  taken  place  t  vn- 
fome  time  before  the  female  was  admitted ;  and 
eilates  being  confidered  as  military  benefices,  not 
as  property,  were  tranfmitted  to  men  only  as  could 
ferve  in  the  armies,  and  perform  in  perfon  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  were  originally  granted. 
But  when  the  continuance  of  rights,  during  fome 
generations,  in  the  fame  family,  had,  in  a  great 
meafure,  obliterated  the  primitive  idea,  the  females 
were  gradually  admitted  to  the' poffeilion  of  feudal 
property ;  and  the  fame  revolution  of  principles 
which  procured  them  the  inheritance  of  private 
eftates,  naturally  introduced  their  fucceflion  to  go- 
vernment and  authority.  The  failure,  therefore, 
of  male  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  feemed  to  leave  the  fuccef- 
fion  open,  Without  a  rival,  to  the  emprefs  Matilda; 
and  as  Henry  had  made  all  his  vaffals  in  both  ftates 
fwear  fealty  to  her,  he  prefumed  that  they  would 
not  eafily  be  induced  to  depart  at  once  from  her 
hereditary  right,  and  from  their  own  reiterated 
oaths  and  engagements.  But  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  he  himfelf  had  acquired  the  crown,  might 
have  inftructed  him?  that  neither  his  Norman  nor 

Englifh. 
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chap.  Englilh  fubje&s  were  as  yet  capable  of  adhering  to 

t  Y™~      a  ftrift  rule  of  government ;  and  as  every  precedent 

II35.      of  this  kind  feems  to  give  authority  to  new  ufurpa- 

tions,  he  had  reafon  to  dread,  even  from  his  own 

family,  fome  invafion  of  his  daughter's  title,  which 

he  had  taken  fuch  pains  to  eftab'lifh. 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
had  been  married  to  Stephen  count  of  Blois,  and 
had  brought  him  feveral  fons  ;  among  whom  Ste- 
phen and  Henry,  the  two  youngefr,  had  been  in- 
vited over  to  England  by  the  late  king,  and  had 
received  great  honours,  riches,  and  preferment, 
from  the  zealous  friendfhip  which  that  prince  bore 
to  every  one  that  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  ac- 
quire his  favour  and  good  opinion.  Henry,  who 
had  betaken  himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion, 
was  created  abbot  of  Glaflenbury  and  bifhop  of 
Winchefter ;  and  though  thefe  dignities  were  con- 
nderable,  Stephen  had,  from  his  uncle's  liberality, 
attained  eftablifnments  Hill  more  folid  and  durable3. 
The  king  had  married  him  to  Matilda,  who  was 
daughter  and  heir  of  Euftace  count  of  Boulogne, 
and  who  brought  him,  befides  that  feudal  fove- 
reignty  in  France,  an  immenfs  property  in  Eng- 
land, which  in  the  diflribution  of  lands  had  been 
conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  family  of  Bou- 
logne. Stephen  alfo  by  this  marriage  acquired  a 
new  connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  England  i 
as  Mary,  his  wife's  mother,  was  filler  to  David  the 
reigning  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  Matilda,  the  firn; 
wire  of  Henry,  and  mother  of  the  emprefs.  The 
till  imagining  that  he  ftrengthened  the  in- 
terefts  of  -his  family  by  the  aggrandifement  of  Ste- 
phen, took  pleafure  in  enriching  him  by  the  grant 
of  new  poffeiTions ;  and  he  conferred  on  him  the 
great  eflate  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet  in  England, 
and  that  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  in  Nor- 

*  Gul.  Neubr.  p.  560.    Broir.ptor.,  p.  1:02,3. 
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mandy.  Stephen,  in  return,  profeffed  great  at-  c  hap. 
tachment  to  his  uncle ;  and  appeared  fo  zealous  for 
the  fucceffion  of  Matilda,  that,  when  the  barons  II35. 
fwore  fealty  to  that  princefs,  he  contended  with  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Gloucefter,  the  king's  natural  fon, 
who  mould  firfh  be  admitted  to  give  her  this  tefti- 
mony  of  devoted  zeal  and  fidelity b.  Meanwhile 
he  continued  to  cultivate,  by  every  art  of  popu- 
larity, the  frienufhip  of  the  Englifh  nation ;  and 
many  virtues,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  endowed, 
favoured  the  fuccefs  of  his  intentions.  By  his  bra- 
verv,  activity,  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  efleem, 
of  the  barons  :  By  his  generofity,  and  by  an  affable 
and  familiar  addrefs,  unufual  in  that  age  among 
men  of  his  high  quality,  he  obtained  the  affections 
of  the  people,  particularly  of  the  Londoners c.  And 
though  he  dared  not  to  take  any  fteps  towards  his 
farther  grandeur,  left  he  mould  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  jealoufy  of  fo  penetrating  a  prince  as  Henry ; 
he  ftill  hoped  that,  by  accumulating  riches  and 
power,  and  by  acquiring  popularity,  he  might  in 
time  be  able  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne. 

No  fooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  laft  than  Ste- 
phen, infenfible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  fide- 
lity, and  blind  to  danger,  gave  full  reins  to  his  cri- 
minal ambition,  and  trufled  that,  even  without  any 
previous  intrigue,  the  celerity  of  his  enterprife,  and 
the  boldnefs  of  his  attempt,  might  overcome  the 
weak  attachment  which  the  Englifh  and  Normans 
in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws  and  to  the  rights  of  their 
fovereien.  He  haflened  over  to  England :  and 
though  the  citizens  of  Dover,  and  thofe  of  Canter- 
bury, appriled  of  his  purpofe,  fhut  their  gates  againfl 
him,  he  ftopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London,  where 
fome  of  the  lower  rank,  inftigated  by  his  emiifaries, 
as  well  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity,  immedi- 
ately faluted  him  king.     His  next  point  was  to  ac- 

b  W.Malm.  p.  193.  c  Ihid.  p.  179.    Geft.  Steph.  p.  928. 
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CHAP,  quire  the  good-v/ill  of  the  clergy  ;  and  by  perform- 
A  ^  ing  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  to  put  himfeli 
tl,5\  in  poffeilion  of  the  throne,  from  which  he  was  con- 
fident it  would  not  be  eafy  afterwards  to  expel  him. 
His  brother,  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  ufeful 
to  him  in  thefe  capital  articles :  Having  gained 
Roger  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who,  though  he  owed  a 
great  fortune  and  advancement  to  the  favour  of  the 
late  king,  preferved  no  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  that 
prince's  family;  he  applied,  in  conjunction  with 
that  prelate,  to.  William  archbiihop  of  Canterbury, 
and  required  him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give  the 
foyal  unction  to  Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as 
all  the  others,  had  fworn  fealty  to  Matilda,  refufed 
to  perform  this  ceremony ;  but  his  oppofition  was 
overcome  by  an  expedient  equally  dimonourable 
with  the  other  fr.eps  by  which  this  revolution  was 
effected.  Hugh  Bigod,  fteward  of  the  houfehold, 
made  oath  before  the  primate,  that  the  late  king  on 
his  death-bed  had  fhown  a  difiatisfaetioii  with  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  had  expreffed  his  intention 
of  leaving  the  count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  do- 
minions d.  William,  either  believing,  or  feigning  to 
believe,  Bigod's  teflimony,  anointed  Stephen,  and 

sud  Dec.  put  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  and  from  this  reli- 
gious ceremony  that  prince,  without  any  fhadow 
either  of  hereditary  title  or  confent  of  the  nobility 
or  people,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercife 
of  fovereign  authority7.  Very  few  barons  attended 
his  coronation6;  but  none  oppofed  his  ufurpaticn, 
however  unjuft  or  flagrant.  The  fenfiment  of  re- 
ligion which,  if  corrupted  into  fuperilidon,  ha3 
often  little  efficacy  in  fortifying  the  duties  of  civil 
fociety,  was  not  affected  by  the  multiplied  oaths 
taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  and  only  rendered  the 
people  obedient  to  a  prince  who  was  countenanced 

J  Mattlu  Fan?,  p.  51.     Diceto,  p.  505.    Chron.Dunft.  p.  25. 
*  Bromptfcra,  r.  ioij 
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by  the  clergy,  and  who  had  received  from  the  pri-  chap. 
mate  the  rite  of  royal  unction  and  confecration f. 

Stephen,  that  he  might  farther  fecure  his  totter- 
ing throne,  palled  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  li- 
beral promifcs  to  all  orders  of  men ;  to  the  clergy, 
that  he  would  fpeedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices,  and 
would  never  levy  the  rents  of  any  of  them  during 
the  vacancy  ;  to  the  nobility,  that  he  would  reduce 
the  royal  forefts  to  their  ancient  boundaries,  and 
correct  all  encroachments ;  and  to  the  people,  that 
he  would  remit  the  tax  of  Danegclt,  and  reftore  the 
laws  of  king  Edward  ?.  The  late  king  had  a  great 
treafure  at  Wincheifer,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds :  And  Stephen,  by  feizing  this 
money,  immediately  turned  againft  Henry's  family 
the  precaution  which  that  prince  had  employed  for 
their  grandeur  and  fecurity  :  An  event  which  natu- 
rally attends  the  policy  of  amafling  treafures.  By 
means  of  this  money  the  ufurper  infured  the  com- 
pliance, though  not  the  attachment,  of  the  principal 
clergy  and  nobility  ;  but  not  trufting  to  this  frail  fe- 
curity, he  invited  over  from  the  continent,  parti- 
cularly from  Britanny  anfl  Inlanders,  great  numbers 
of  thofe  bravoes  or  difordcrly  foldiers,  with  whom 
every  country  in  Europe,  by  reafon  of  the  general 
ill  police  and  turbulent  government,  extremely 
abounded  h.  Thefe  mercenary  troops  guarded  his 
throne  by  the  terrors  of  the  fword ;  and  Stephen, 
that  he  might  alfo  overawe  all  malcontents  by  new 
and  additional  terrors  of  religion,  procured  a  bull 
from  Rome,  which  ratified  his  title,  and  which  the 
pope,  feeing  this  prince  in  poiTeilion  of  the  throne, 
and  pleafed  with  an  appeal  to  his  authority  in  fecular 
controverfies,  very  readily  granted  him '. 

f  Such  ftrefs  was  formerly  laid  on  the  rite  of  coronation,  that  the 
monkifh  writers  never  give  any  prince  the  title  of  king  till  he  is 
crowned;  though  he  had  for  fome  time  been  in  pofleffiori  of  the 
crown,  and  excrcifed  all  the  powers  of  fovereignty= 

s  W.  Malm.  p.  179.    Hoveden,  p.402.  h  W.  Malm.  p.  179. 

i  Hagulltad.  p.  ajg.  513. 
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c  HAP.      Matilda,  and  her  hufband  Geoffrey,  were  as 
Vl1'      unfortunate  in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  Eng- 
JI36.      land.     The  Norman  nobility,  moved  by  an  here- 
ditary animoiity  againft  the  Angevins,  firfl  applied 
to  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  Stephen's  elder  bro- 
ther,   for  protection    and  affiftance ;    but   hearing 
afterwards  that  Stephen  had  got  poffemon  of  the 
Englifh  crown,  and  having  many  of  them  the  fame 
reaibns   as   formerly  for  defiring  a  continuance  of 
their  union  with  that   kingdom,  they  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  put  him  in  poffef- 
fion  of  their  government.     Lewis  the  younger,  the 
reigning   king  of  France,  accepted  the  homage  of 
Eui'tace,  Stephen's  eldeft  fon,  for  the  dutchy ;  and 
the  more  to  corroborate  his  connexions  with  that 
family,  he   betrothed   his  fitter  Conftantia  to  the 
young  prince.     The  count  of  Blois  refigned  all  his 
pretenfions,  and  received  in  lieu  of  them  an  annual 
penlion  of  two  thoufand  marks ;  and  Geoffrey  him- 
feif  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  for   two  years 
with  Stephen,  on  condition  of  the  king's   paying 
him,  during  that  time,  a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  \ 
Stephen,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  Normandy, 
{mimed  all  thefe  tranfacfions  in  perfon,  and  focn 
after  returned  to  England. 

Robert  earl  of  Glocefter,  natural  fon  of  the 
late  king,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  abilities  ;  and 
as  he  was  much  attached  to  the  interefts  of  his  filter 
Matilda,  and  zealous  for  the  lineal  fucceffion^  it 
was  chiefly  from  his  intrigues  and  refinance  that 
the  king  had  reafon  to  dread  a  new  revolution  of 
government.  This  nobleman,  who  was  in  Nor- 
mandy when  he  received  intelligence  of  Stephen's 
acceffion,  found  himfelf  much  embarraffed  con- 
cerning the  meafures  which  he  mould  purfue  in  that 
difficult  emergency.  To  fwear  allegiance  to  the 
viiurper   appeared   to   him.    difhonourable,    and  a 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  52. 
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breach  of  his  oath  to  Matilda :  To  refufe  giving  c 
this  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  was  to  banifh  himfelf 
from  England,  and  be  totally  incapacitated  from  ~n^6, 
ferving  the  royal  family,  or  contributing  to  their 
reftoration '.  He  offered  Stephen  to  do  him  ho- 
mage, and  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty ;  but  with  an 
exprefs  condition  that  the  king  mould  maintain  all 
his  ftipulations,  and  mould  never  invade  any  of 
Robert's  rights  or  dignities  :  And  Stephen,  though 
fenfible  that  this  referve,  fo  unufual  in  itfelfj  and  fo 
unbefitting  the  duty  of  a  fubjecl:,  was  meant  only  to 
afford  Robert  a  pretence  for  a  revolt  on  the  firit  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  was  obliged,  by  the  nume- 
rous friends  and  retainers  of  that  nobleman,  to  re- 
ceive him  on  thofe  terms n.  The  clergy,  who 
could  fcarcely  at  this  time  be  deemed  fubjects  to 
the  crown,  imitated  that  dangerous  example  :  They 
annexed  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  this  condition, 
that  they  were  only  bound  fo  long  as  the  king  de- 
fended the  ecclefiailical  liberties,  and  fupported  the 
difcipline  of  the  church  n.  The  barons,  in  return 
for  their  fubmimon,  exacted  terms  ftill  more  de- 
flructive  of  public  peace,  as  well  as  of  royal  au- 
thority :  Many  of  them  required  the  right  of  forti- 
fying their  caftles,  and  of  putting  themfelves  in  a 
pofture  of  defence ;  and  the  king  found  himfelf  to- 
tally unable  to  refufe  his  confent  to  this  exorbitant 
demand  °.  All  England  was  immediately  filled  with 
thofe  fortreffes,  which  the  noblemen  garrifoned 
either  with  their  vaffals,  or  with  licentious  fcldiers, 
who  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  Unbounded 
rapine  was  exercifed  upon  the  people  for  the  main- 
tenance of  thefe  troops  ;  and  private  animofities, 
which  had  with  difficulty  been  retrained  by  law, 
now  breaking  out  without  control,  rendered  Eng- 
land a  fcene  of  uninterrupted  violence  and  devalua- 
tion.    Wars  between  the  nobles  were  carried  on 

1  Malmef.  p.  179.  a  Ibid.    M.  Paris;  p.  ji. 
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C  H  A  P.  with  the  utmoft  fury  in  every  quarter ;  the  barons 
even  aflumed  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of 
1136.  exercifmg,  without  appeal,  every  act  of  jurifdictionp; 
and  the  inferior  gentry,  as  well  as  the  people,  find- 
ing no  defence  from  the  laws  during  this  total  diffo- 
lution  of  fovcreign  authority,  were  obliged,  for 
their  immediate  fafety,  to  pay  court  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring chieftain,  and  to  purchafe  his  protection, 
both  by  fubmitting  to  hia  exactions,  and  by  affifting 
him  in  his  rapine  upon  others.  The  erection  of 
one  caflle  proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  building 
many  others  ;  and  even  thofe  who  obtained  not  the 
king's  perniifiion,  thought  that  they  were  entitled, 
by  the  great  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  to  put 
themfelves  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  neigh- 
bours, who  commonly  were  alfo  their  enemies  and 
iivals.  The  ariltocratical  power,  which  is  ufually 
fo  oppreHIve  in  the  feudal  governments,  had  now 
rifen  to  its  utmofr.  height  during  the  reign  of  a 
prince  who,  though  endowed  with  vigour  and  abi- 
lities^ had  ufurped  the  throne  without  the  pretence 
of  a  title,  and  who  was  neceuitated  to  tolerate  in 
others  the  fame  violence  to  which  he  himfelf  had 
been  beholden  for  his  fovereignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  of  a  difpe-htion  to  fubmit 
long  to  thefe  ufurpations,  without  making  fome 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  royal  authority.  Finding 
that  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  re- 
fitted and  abridged,  he  was  alfo  tempted,  to  make 
his  power  the  fole  meafure  of  his  conduct ;  and  to 
violate  all  thofe  conceffions  which  he  himfelf  had 
made  on  his  accefnon  %  as  well  as  the  ancient  pri- 
.  vileges  of  his  fubjects.  The  mercenary  foldiers, 
who  chiefly  fupported  his  authcritv,  having  ex< 
haufted  the  royal  treafure,  fubfhted  by  depreda- 
tions ;  and  every  place  was  filled  with  the  bed 
grounded  complaints  againft  the  government.     The 

P  Trivet,  p.  10.      Gul.  Neub.  p.  372.     Chron.  Hemmg.  p.  487. 
Brompton,  p.  1035.  1  W.  A\;aim.  p.  i3o.    M.  Paris,  p.'S1- 
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earl   of     Glocefler,    having    now   fettled   with    hiiCHAP. 
friends  the  plan  of  an  infurrection,  retired  beyond      vn- 
fea,  fent  the  king  a  defiance,  folemnly  renounced     i;'.- 
his  allegiance,  and  upbraided  him  with  the  breach 
of  thofe  conditions  which  had  been  annexed  to  the 
oath  of  fealty  fworn  by  that  nobleman'.     David,     113?. 
king  of  Scotland,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  ^  a*J  w'tfa 
in  defence  of  his  niece's  title,  and,  penetrating  into 
Yorkfhire,   committed  the  mod:  barbarous  devafta- 
tions  on  that  country.     The  fury  of  his  maflacres 
and  ravages    enraged  the   northern   nobility,   who 
might  otherwife  have  been  inclined  to  join  him ; 
and  William  earl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
William  Piercy,   Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  Moubray, 
Ilbert  Lacey,   Walter  l'Efpec,  powerful   barons  in 
thofe  parts,  alTembled   an  army,  with  which  they 
encamped   at  North-Allerton,  and  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  enemy.     A  great  battle  was  here  fought,  23d  Aug, 
called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from  a  high  cru- 
cifix, erected  by  the  Englifh   on   a  waggon,    and 
carried  along  with  the  army  as  a  military  enfign. 
The  king  of  Scots  was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf,  as 

.  well  as  his  fon  Henry,  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Engliih.  This  fucceis  overawed  the 
malcontents  in  England,  and  might  have  given 
fome  (lability  to  Stephen's  throne,  had  he  not  been 
fo  elated  with  profperity  as  to  engage  in  a  controverfy 

.  with  the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  time  an  over- 
match for  any  monarch. 

Though  the  great  power  of  the  church  in  an- 

.  cient  times  weakened  the  authority  of  the  crown, 

.  and  interrupted  the  courfe  of  the  laws,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  ages  of  fuch  violence  and  out- 
rage, it  was  not  rather  advantageous  that  fome  li- 
mits were  fet  to  the  power  of  the  fword,  both  in 

.  fhe  hands  of  the  prince  and  nobles,  and  that  men 
i,rere  taught  to  pay  regard  to  fome  principles  and 

r  W.Malm.  p.  180. 
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CHAP,  privileges.       The  chief  misfortune  was,    that  the 
vn*      prelates  on  fome  occafions  acted  entirely  as  barons, 

LJ^i'J  employed  military  power  againft  their  fovereign  or 
tbfcir  neighbours,  and  thereby  often  encreafed  thofe 
diforders  which  it  was  their  duty  to  reprefs.  The 
bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  imitation  of  the  nobility, 
had  built  two  firong  caftles,  one  at  Sherborne,  an- 
other at  the  Devizes,  and  had  laid  trie  foundations 
of  a  third  at  Malmefbury  :  His  nephew  Alexander, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  had  erected  a  fortrefs  at  New- 
ark: And  Stephen,  who  was  now  fenfible  from 
experience  of  the  mifchiefs  attending  thefe  multi- 
plied citadels,  refolved  to  begin  with  deftroying 
thofe  of  the  clergy,  who  by  their  function  feemed 
lefs  entitled  than  the  barons  to  fuch  military  fecuri- 
ties s.  Making  pretence  of  a  fray  which  had  arifen 
in  court  between  the  retinue  of  the  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury and  that  of  the  earl  of  Britanny,  he  feized 
both  that  prelate  and  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  threw 
them  into  prifon,  and  obliged  them  by  menaces  to 
deliver  up  thofe  places  of  flrength  which  they  had 
lately  erected r. 

Henry  bifhop  of  Wmchefter,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, being  armed  with  a  legantine  commiihon, 
siow  conceived  himfelf  to  be  an  ecclefiafrical  fove- 
reign no  lefs  powerful  than  the  civil ;  and  forgetting 
the  ties  of  blood  which  connected  him  with  the 
king,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  the  clerical  privi- 
leges, which  he  pretended  were   here  openly  vio- 

2 -Ah.  Au£.  lated.  He  affembled  a  fynod  at  Weftminfter,  and 
there  complained  of  the  impiety  of  Stephen's  mea- 
fures,  who  had  employed  violence  againft  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  had  not  awaited  thefen- 
tence  of  a  fpiritual  court,  by  which  alone,  he  af- 
firmed, they  could  lawfully  be  tried  and  condemned, 
if  their  conduct  had  anywife  merited  cenfure  orpu- 
nifhment u.    The  fynod  ventured  to  fend  a  fummons 

*  Gul.  Neubr.  p.  362.  c  Chron.  Sax.  p.  238.     W.  Mafrnef. 
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to  the  king,  charging  him  to  appear  before  them,  chap. 
and  to  juftify  his  meafures";  and  Stephen,  inftead      ^n- 
of  refenting  this  indignity,  lent  Aubrey  de  Vere  to      ~;c> 
plead  his  caufe  before  that  aflembiy.     De  Vere  ac- 
cufed  the  two  prelates  of  treafon  and  fedition ;  but 
the  fynod  refufed  to  try  the  caufe,  or  examine  their 
conduct,  till  thofe  caftles,  of  which  they  had  been 
difpoffeffed,  were  previoufly  redored  to  them  x.  The 
bifhop  of  Salifbury  declared  that  he  would  appeal  to 
the  pope ;  and  had  not  Stephen  and  his  partifaps 
employed  menaces,  and  even  mown  a  difpofition  of 
executing  violence  by  the  hands  of  the  foldiery,  af- 
fairs had  inftantly  come  to  extremity  between  the 
crown  and  the  mitre y. 

While  this  quarrel,  joined  to  fo  many  other 
grievances,  encreafed  the  difcontents  among  the 
people,  the  emprefs,  invited  by  the  opportunity, 
and  fecretly  encouraged  by  the  legate  himfelf, 
landed  in  England,  with  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter,  12('  SeP*« 
and  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights.  She  tfonTnfii- 
fixed  her  refidence  at  Arundel  caftle,  whofe  gates  vour  of 
xvere  opened  to  her  by  Adelais  the  queen-dcwrager,  r>,I:uilda* 
now  married  to  William  de  Aibini  earl  of  SufTex ; 
and  fhe  excited  by  meffengers  her  partifans  to  take 
arms  in  every  county  of  England.  Adelais,  who 
had  expected  that  her  daughter-in-law  would  have 
invaded  the  kingdom  with  a  much  greater  force, 
became  apprehenfive  of  danger ;  and  Matilda,  to 
eafe  her  of  her  fears,  removed  firft  to  Briftoi, 
which  belonged  to  her  brother  Robert,  thence  to 
Glocefter,  where  fhe  remained  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Milo,  a  gallant  nobleman  in  thofe  parts, 
who  had  embraced  her  caufe.  Soon  after  Geoffrey 
Talbot,  William  Mohun,  Ralph  Lovel,  William 
Fitz-John,  William  Fitz-Alan,  Paganell,  and  many 
other  barons,  declared  for  her ;  and  her  party  $  which 

w  W.  Malm.  p.  182.    M.  Paris,  p.  53.         *  W.  aialra.  p.  183. 
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c  ft.£  p-  was  generally  favoured  in  the  kingdom,  feemed  every 

!_  -y— w  day  to  gain  ground  upon  that  of  her  antagonift. 
1139.  Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events  tranf- 

mitted  to  us  by  contemporary  and  authentic  hifto- 
rians,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fwell  our  accounts  of  this 
reign  into  a  large  volume :  But  thofe  incidents,  fo 
little   memorable  in  themfelves,    and  fo  confufed 
both  in  time  and  place,  could  afford  neither  inftruc* 
tion  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader.     It  fuffices  to 
fay,  that  the  war  was  fpread   into  every  quarter  ; 
and  that  thofe  turbulent  barons,  who  had  already 
fhaken  off,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  reftraint  of  go- 
vernment, having  now  obtained  the  pretence  of  a 
public  caufe,  carried  on  their  devaftations  with  re^ 
doubled  fury,   exercifed  implacable  vengeance  on. 
each  other,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  their  oppreffions 
over  the  people.     The  caftles  of  the  nobility  were 
become  receptacles  of  licenfed  robbers  ;  who,  fally- 
ing  forth  day  and   night,  committed  fpoil  on  the 
open    country,    on  the  villages,  and  even  on  the 
cities  ;  put  the  captives  to  torture,  in  order  to  make 
them  reveal   their   treafures ;  fold  their  perfons  to 
ilavery  ;  and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  after  they  had 
pillaged  them  of  every  thing  valuable.     The  fierce- 
nefs  of  their  difpofition,  leading  them  to  commit 
wanton  destruction,  fruftrated  their  rapacity  of  its 
purpofe ;  and  the  poverty  and  perfens  even  of  the 
ecclefiaftics,  generally   fo    much   revered,  were  at 
laft,  from  neceflity,  expofed  to   the  fame  outrage 
which  had  laid  wafte  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.     The 
land  was  left  unfilled  ;  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry 
were  deftroyed   or  abandoned ;  and  a  grievous  fa- 
mine, the  natural  refult  of  thofe  diforders,  affefted 
equally  both  parties,  and  reduced  the  fpoilers,  as 
well  as  the  defencelefs  people,  to  the  moft  extreme 
want  and  indigence2. 

«  Chron,  Sax.  p.  238.    W.  Malmef.  p.  iZ5.    Geft.  Steph.  p.961, 
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After  feveral  fruitlefs  negotiations  and  treaties  of  C  H  A  P. 
peace,  which  never  interrupted  thefe  deftructive  ho-  t"  jffi 
itilities,   there   happened    at  laft  an  event,  which     ll4e>, 
feemed  to  promife  fome  end  of  the  public  calami- 
ties.    Ralph,  earl  of  Chefter,  and  his  half  brother 
William  de   Roumara,  partifans   of  Matilda,    had 
furpriied  the  caftle  of  Lincoln ;    but  the  citizens, 
who  were  better  affected  to  Stephen,  having  invited 
him  to  their  aid,  that  prince  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the 
caftle,  in  hopes  of  foon  rendering  himfelf  matter  of 
the  place,  either  by  alfault  or  by  famine.     The  earl 
of  Glocefter  haftened  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
his  friends  ;  and  Stephen,  informed  of  his  approach, 
took  the  field  with  a  refolution  of  giving  him  battle. 
After  a  violent  mock,  the  two  wings  of  the  royalifts     ."4£ 
were  put  to  flight ;  and  Stephen  himfelf,  furrounded 
by  the  enemy,  was  at  laft,  after  exerting  great  efforts 
of  valour,  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  taken  pri-  Stephen  _ 
foner.     He  was  conducted  to  Glocefter;  and  though  ^n^"  pn~ 
at  firft  treated  with  humanity,  was  foon  after,  on 
fome  fufpicion,  thrown  into  prifon,  and  loaded  with 
irons. 

Stephen's  party  was  entirely  broken  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  leader,  and  the  barons  came  in  daily 
from  all  quarters,  and  did  homage  to  Matilda. 
The  princefs,  however,  amidft  all  her  profperity, 
knew  that  fhe  was  not  fecure  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  flie 
could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  clergy  ;  and  as  the 
conduct  of  the  legate  had  been  of  late  very  ambi- 
guous, and  mowed  his  intentions  to  have  rather 
aimed  at  humbling  his  brother,  than  totally  ruining 
him,  me  employed  every  endeavour  to  fix  him  in  2d  March, 
her  interefts.  She  held  a  conference  with  him  in 
an  open  plain  near  Winchefter  ;  where  fhe  pro- 
mifed  upon  oath,  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  her 
for  fovereign,  would  recognife  her  title  as  the  fole 
defcendant  of  the  late  king,  and  would  again  fub- 
mit  to  the  allegiance  which  he^  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom,  had  fworn  to  her,  he  mould  in 

return 
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CHAP,  return  be  entire  matter  of  the  adminiftration,  and 
vn*  in  particular  mould,  at  his  pleafure,  difpofe  of  all 
Xl^  vacant  bilhoprics  and  abbies.  Earl  Robert,  her  bro- 
thel', Brian  Fitz-Count,  Milo  of  Giocefter,  and  other 
great  men,  became  guarantees  for  her  observing 
thefe  engagements a;  and  the  prelate  was  at  lafl  in- 
duced to  promife  her  allegiance,  but  that  flill  bur- 
dened with  the  exprefs  condition,  that  fhe  mould 
on  her  part  fulfil  her  promifes.  He  then  conducted 
her  to  Winchefler,  led  her  in  proceffion  to  the  ca- 
thedral, and  with  great  folemnity,  in  the  prefence 
of  many  bifiiops  and  abbots,  denounced  curfes 
againft  all  thofe  who  curfed  her,  poured  out  bleff- 
ings  on  thofe  who  bleffed  her,  granted  abfolution  to 
fuch  as  were  obedient  to  her,  and  excommunicated 
fuch  as  were  rebellious b.  Theobald  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury  foon  after  came  aifo  to  court,  and 
fwore  allegiance  to  the  emprefs  c. 
Matilda  Matilda,  that  flie  might  farther  enfure  the  at- 
a  owned,  tachinent  of  the  clergy,  was  willing  to  receive  the 
crown  from  their  hands;  and  inftead  of  afTembling 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  the  meafure  which  the 
conftitution,  had  it  been  either  fixed  or  regarded, 
feemed  neceffarily  to  require,  me  was  content,  that 
the  legate  mould  fummon  an  eccleliaftical  fynod, 
and  that  her  title  to  the  throne  mould  there  be  ac- 
knowledged. The  legate,  addremng  himfelf  to  the 
affembly,  told  them,  that  in  the  ablence  of  the  em- 
prefs, Stephen  his  brother  had  been  permitted  to 
reign,  and,  previoufty  to  his  afcending  the  throne, 
had  feduced  them  by  many  fair  promifes  of  honour- 
ing and  exalting  the  church,  of  maintaining  the 
laws,  and  of  reforming  all  abufes :  That  it  grieved 
him  to  obferve  how  much  that  prince  had  in  every 
particular  been  wanting  to  his  engagements ;  public 
peace  was  interrupted,  crimes  were  daily  committed 
with  impunity,  biihops  were  thrown  into  prifon  and 

a  W.  Malm.  p.  187.  b  Chron.  Sax.  p.  242.     Contin.  Floi-. 
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forced  to  furrender  their  poffeffions,  iibbies  were  put  chap. 
to  fale,  churches  were  pillaged,  and  the  moll  enor-  VI1- 
rnous  diforders  prevailed  in  the  adminiftration :  77X77 
That  he  himfelf,  in  order  to  procure  a  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances,  had  formerly  fummoned  the  king 
before  a  council  of  bifhops ;  but  inftead  of  inducing 
him  to  amend  his  conduct,  had  rather  offended 
him  by  that  expedient :  That,  how  much  foever 
mifguided,  that  prince  was  ftill  his  brother,  and  the 
objecl:  of  his  arTeft ions ;  but  his  interefts,  however, 
mult  be  regarded  as  fubordinate  to  thofe  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  who  had  now  rejected  him,  and 
thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  That 
it  principally  belonged  to  the  clergy  to  elect  and  or- 
dain kings ;  he  had  fummoned  them  together  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  having  invoked  the  divine  affift- 
ance,  he  now  pronounced  Matilda  the  only  defend- 
ant of  Henry,  their  late  fovereign,  queen  of  Eng- 
land. The  whole  affembly,  by  their  acclamations 
or  filence,  gave,  or  feemed  to  give,  their  aifent  to 
this  declaration  h 

The  only  laymen  fummoned  to  this  council, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  crown,  were  the  Lon- 
doners ;  and  even  thefe  were  required  not  to  give 
their  opinion,  but  to  fubmit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
fynod.  The  deputies  of  London,  however,  were 
not  fo  paffive :  They  infilled  that  their  king  mould 
be  delivered  from  prifon  ;  but  were  told  by  the  le- 
gate, that  it  became  not  the  Londoners,  who  were 
regarded  as  noblemen  in  England,  to  take  part 
with  thofe  barons,  who  had  bafely  forfaken  their 
iord  in  battle,  and  who  had  treated  holy  church 
with  contumely e.  It  is  with  reafon  that  the  citi- 
zens of  London  aflumed  fo  much  authority,  if  it 
be  true,  what  is  related  by  Fitz-Stephen,   a  con- 

<l  W. -Malmef.  p.  i?8.  This  author,  a  judicious  man,  was  pre- 
font,  and  fays,  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  what  paficd.  This 
fpeech,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  genuine. 

«  W- Malmef,  p.  188. 
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C  vif" P*  temPorary  author,  that  that  city  could  at  this  time 
u  _  _*  _.  bring  into  the  field  no  lefs  than  80,000  combat- 
1141.     ants '. 

London,  notwithstanding  its  great  power,  and 
its  attachment  to  Stephen,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  Matilda ;  and  her  authority,  by  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  earl  Robert,  feemed  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  over  the  whole  kingdom :  But  affairs  re- 
mained not  long  in  this  fituation.  That  princefs, 
befides  the  difadvantages  of  her  fex,  which  weak- 
ened her  influence  over  a  turbulent  and  martial 
people,  was  of  a  paffionate,  imperious  fpirit,  and 
knew  not  how  to  temper  with  affability  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  a  refufal.  Stephen's  queen,  feconded  by 
many  of  the  nobility,  petitioned  for  the  liberty  of 
her  hufband ;  and  offered,  that,  on  this  condition, 
he  mould  renounce  the  crown,  and  retire  into  a 
convent.  The  legate  defired  that  prince  Euftace, 
his  nephew,  might  inherit  Boulogne  and  the  other 
patrimonial  eftates  of  his  father g:  The  Londoners 
applied  for  the  ellablimment  of  king  Edward's  laws, 
inftead  of  thofe  of  king  Henry,  which,  they  i'aid, 
were  grievous  and  oppreffive  h.  All  thefe  petitions 
were  rejected  in  the  mofl  haughty  and  peremptory 
manner. 

The  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  fin- 
cere  in  his  compliance  with  Matilda's  government, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  ill  humour  excited  by  this 
imperious  conduct,  and  fecretly  inftigated  the  Lon- 
doners to  a  revolt.     A  confpiracy  was  entered  into 


f  P.  4,  Were  this  account  to  be  depended  on,  London  tnuft  at  that 
time  have  contained  near  400,000  inhabitants,  which  is  above  double 
the  number  it  contained  at  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  thefe 
loofe  calculations,  or  rather  gueffes,  deferve  very  little  credit.  Peter 
of  Blois,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  a  man  of  fenfe,  fays  there  were 

:  then  only  forty  thoufand  inhabitants  in  London,  which  is  much  more 
likely.  See  Epift.  151.  What  Fitz  Stephen  fays  of  the  prodigious 
riches,  fplendour,  and  commerce  of  London,  proves  or.ly  the  great 
poverty  of  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  indeed  of  afQ  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe. 

.      ?  Brompton,p.  10.31.  •  *>  Contin.  Tbr.  Wig.,  p.  6--. 

Ocrvaiej  p.  1355. 
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to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  emprefs ;  and  fhe  faved  chap. 
herfelf  from  the  danger  bv  a  precipitate    retreat.  .    V1L 


1141, 


by  a  precipitate 
She  Med  to  Oxford :  Soon  after  fhe  went  to  Win- 
chelcer  ;  whither  the  legate,  defirous  to  fave  appear- 
ances, and  watching  the  opportunity  to  ruin  her 
caufe,  had  retired.  But  having  affembled  all  his 
retainers,  he  openly  joined  his  force  to  that  of  the 
Londoners,  and  to  Stephen's  mercenary  troops, 
who  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
befieged  Matilda  in  Winchefler.  The  princefs, 
being  hard  prefled  by  famine,  made  her  efcape  ; 
but  in  the  flight,  earl  Robert,  her  brother,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  nobleman,  though 
a  fubject,  was  as  much  the  life  and  foul  of  his  own 
party,  as  Stephen  was  of  the  other ;  and  the  em-  stepherf 
prefs,  fenfible  of  his  merit  and  importance,  con-  releafed. 
tented  to  exchange  the  prifoners  on  equal  terms. 
The  civil  war  was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury 
than  ever. 

Earl  Robert,  finding  the  fuccefTes  on  both  fides     II42. 
nearly  balanced,  went  over  to  Normandy,  which, 
during  Stephen's  captivity,  had  fubmitted  to  the 
earl  of  Anjou  ;  and  he  perfuaded  Geoffrey  to  allow 
his  eldeft  ion  Henry,  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes, 
to  take  a  journey  into  England,  and  appear  at  the 
head  of  his   partifans.     This  expedient,  however,     2 
produced  nothing  decifive.     Stephen  took  Oxford 
after  a  long  fiege  :  He  was  defeated  by  earl  Robert 
at  Wiiton :  And  the  emprefs,   though  of  a  mafcu- 
line  fpirit,  yet  being  haraifed  with  a  variety  of  good 
and  bad  fortune,  and  alarmed  with  continual  dan- 
gers to   her  perfon  and  family,  at  laft  retired  into 
Normandy,  whither  fhe  had  fent  her  fon  fome  time     II46< 
before.     The    death  of   her    brother,    which  hap-  Continua- 
pened    nearly    about   the  fame  time,    would  have  cwli  wars! 
proved  fatal  to  her  interefts,  had  not  fome  incidents 
occurred,  which  checked  the  courfe  of  Stephen's 
profperity.      This  prince,  finding  that  the   caftles 
built  by  the  noblemen  of  his  own  party  encouraged 

the 
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c  h  A  P.  the  fpirit  of  independence,  and  were  little  lefs  dan- 
'  ['  gerous  than  thoie  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
u46.  the  enemy,  endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  a  fur- 
render  of  thofe  fortreffes  ;  and  he  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  many  of  them  by  this  equitable  demand. 
The  artillery  alio  of  the  church,  which  his  brother 
had  brought  over  to  his  fide,  had,  after  fome  inter- 
val, joined  the  other  party.  Eugenius  III.  had 
mounted  the  papal  throne ;  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chester was  deprived  of  the  legantine  commiffion, 
which  was  conferred  on  Theobald  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  former  le- 
gate. That  pontiff  alfo,  having  fummoned  a  ge- 
neral council  at  Rheims  in  Champagne,  inftead  of 
allowing  the  church  of  England,  as  had  been  ufual, 
to  -elect  its  own  deputies,  nominated  five  Engliih 
bifhops  to  reprefent  that  church,  and  required  their 
attendance  in  the  council.  Stephen,  who,  not-' 
withftanding  his  prefent  difficulties,  was  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  his  crown,  refufed  them  permiffion  to 
attend';  and  the  pope,  fenfible  of  his  advantage  in 
contending  with  a  prince  who  reigned  by  a  difputed 
title,  took  revenge  by  laying  all  Stephen's  party 
n47.  under  an  interdict  k.  The  difcontents  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  at  being  thrown  into  this  fituation,  were  aug- 
mented by  a  comparifon  with  Matilda's  party,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  facred  ordinances  ; 
and  Stephen  was  at  lafl  obliged,  by  making  pro- 
per fubmiiTions  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  remove 
the  reproach  from  his  party ]. 
1148  The  weaknefs  of  both  fides,  rather  than  any  de- 

creafe  of  mutual  animofity,  having  produced  a  tacit 
ceffation  of  arms  in  England,  many  of  the  nobility, 
Roger  de  Moubray,  William  de  Warenne,  and 
others,  finding  no  opportunity  to  exert  their  mili- 
tary ardour  at  home,  inlifred  themfelves  in  a  new 
crufade,  which  with  furprifing  fuccefs,  after  former 

i  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  225.  h  Chron,  W. Thorn,  p.  1807. 

i  Epifl,  St.  Tliom.  p.  226.. 

"  difap- 
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difappointments  and  misfortunes,  was  now  preached  chap. 
by  St.  Bernard  m.  But  an  event  foon  after  happen-  ^u- 
ed  which  threatened  a  revival  of  hoftilities  in  Eng-  I148> 
land.  Prince  Henry,  who  had  reached  his  fixteenth 
year,  was  defirous  of  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  a  ceremony  which  every  gentleman  in 
that  age  pafled  through  before  he  was  admitted  to 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  which  was  even  deemed  requifite 
for  the  greateft  princes.  He  intended  to  receive 
his  admiffion  from  his  great-uncle,  David  king- of 
Scotland ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  palled  through 
England  with  a  great  retinue,  and  was  attended  by 
the  moll  confiderable  of  his  partifans.  He  re- 
mained fome  time  with  the  king  of  Scotland ;  made 
incurfions  into  England  ;  and  by  his  dexterity  and 
vigour  in  all  manly  exercifes,  by  his  valour  in  war, 
and  his  prudent  conduct  in  every  occurrence,  he 
roufed  the  hopes  of  his  party,  and  gave  fymptoms 
of  thofe  great  qualities  which  he  afterwards  dilplayed 
when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  was,  by  Matilda's  1150, 
conient,  inverted  in  that  dutchy ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  G  eoifrey,  which  happened  in  the 
fubfequent  year,  he  took  poiTeffion  both  of  Anjou 
and  Maine,  and  concluded  a  marriage,  which 
brought  him  a  great  acceffion  of  power,  and  ren- 
dered him  extremely  formidable  to  his  rival.  Elea- 
nor, the  daughter  and  heir  of  William  duke  of 
Gnienne,  and  earl  of  Poiclou,  had  been  married 
fixteen  years  to  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  and 
had  attended  him  in  a  crufade,  which  that  monarch 
conducted  againil  the  infidels:  But  having  there  loft 
the  aiTections  of  her  hu<hand,  and  even  fallen  under 
fome  fufpicion  of  gallantry  with  a  handlome  Sa- 
racen, Lewis,  more  delicate  than  pciite,  procured 
a  divorce  iron  her,  and  reftored  her  thofe  rich  pro- 
vinces, which  by  her  marriage  Id.q  had. annexed  to 

21  Hagulft.  p.  175,  27 1. 
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CHAP,  the  crown  of  France.     Young  Henry,  neither  di£ 
V]I*     .couraged  by  the  inequality  of  years,   nor  by  the  re- 
115a.      ports  of  Eleanor's  gallantries,  made  fuccefsful  court- 
fhip  to  that  princefs,  and,  efpoufing  her  fix  weeks 
after  her  divorce,  got  poffemon  of  all  her  domi- 
nions as  her  dowry.     The  luftre  which  he  received 
from  this  acquifition,  and  the  profpect  of  his  rifing 
fortune,  had  fuch   an  effect  in  England,  that  when 
Stephen,  defirous  to   enfure  the  crown  to  his  foil 
Euftace,  required  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to 
anoint  that  prince  as  his  fucceffor,  the  primate  refui- 
ed  compliance,  and  made  his  efcape  beyond  fea,  to 
avoid  the  violence  and  refentment  of  Stephen. 
11J3.  Henry,  informed   of   thefe  difpofitions  in  the 

people,    made    an  invafion  on  England :    Having 
gained  fome  advantage  over  Stephen  at  Malmefbury, 
and  having  taken  that ,  place,  he  proceeded  thence 
to  throw  fuccours  into  Wallingford,  which  the  king 
had  advanced  with  a  fuperior  army  to  befiege.     A 
decifive  action  was  every  day  expected  ;  when  the 
great  men  of  both  fides,  terrified  at  the  profpecl  of 
farther  bloodfhed  and  confufion,    interpofed  with 
their  good  offices,  and  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  be- 
tween the  rival  princes.      The  death  of  Euftacej 
during  the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  facilitated  its  con- 
Com-        clufion :  An  accommodation  was  fettled,  by  which 
proinife     jt  was  agreed,  that  Stephen  mould  poffefs  the  crown 
the  king     during  his  lifetime,  that  juftice  mould  be  adminif- 
and  prince  tered  in  his  name,  even  in  the  provinces  which  had 
nry*      fubmitted  to   Henry,    and  that    this  latter   prince 
mould,  en  Stephen's  demife,  fucceed  to  the  king- 
dom,   and  "William,  Stephen's  fon,    to  Boulogne 
and  his  patrimonial  eftate.    After  all  the  barons  had 
fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  this  treaty,  and  done  ho- 
mage to  Henry,  as  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that 
Death  of   prince  evacuated  the  kingdom ;    and  the  death  of 
the  king,    gtephen,  which  happened  the  next    year,   after  a 
0&ob*»5.  mort  illnefs,  prevented  all  thofe  quarrels  and  jea- 

loufies, 
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loufies,  which  were  likely  to  have  enfued  in  fo  de-  CHAP, 
licatc  a  fituation.  vn;    t 

England  fuffered  great  miferies  during  the  reign  II<54. 
of  this  prince  :  But  his  perfonal  character,  allowing 
for  the  temerity  and  irijuflice  of  his  ufurpation,  ap- 
pears not  liable  to  any  great  exception ;  and  he 
ieems  to  have  been  well  qualified,  had  he  fucceeded 
by  a  juft  title,  to  have  promoted  the  happinefs  and 
profperity  of  his  fubjects  n.  He  was  pofferfed  of  in- 
duftry,  activity,  and  courage,  to  a  great  degree ; 
though  not  endowed  with  a  found  judgment,  he  was 
not  deficient  in  abilities ;  he  had  the  talent  of  gain- 
ing men's  affections  ;  and,  notwith (landing  his  pre- 
carious fituation,  he  never  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
exercife  of  any  cruelty  or  revenge  °.  His  advance- 
ment to  the  throne  procured  him  neither  tranquil- 
lity nor  happinefs  ;  and  though  the  fituation  of 
England  prevented  the  neighbouring  ftates  from 
taking  any  durable  advantage  of  her  confufions,  her 
interline  diforders  were  to  the  lad  degree  ruinous 
and  deflruclive.  The  court  of  Rome  was  alfo  per- 
mitted,, during  thofe  civil  wars,  to  make  farther 
advances  in  her  ufurpations  ;  and  appeals  to  the 
pope,  which  had  always  been  ftrictly  prohibited  by 
the  Englifh  laws,  became  now  common  in  every 
ecclefiaftical  controverfy  p. 

n  W.  Malmef.  p.  180.  •  M.  Pjris,  p.  51.    Hagul.  p.  313, 

»  H.  Hunt.  p.  395. 
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C  H  A  P.     VIII. 
HENRY         II. 

Shite  of  Europe —  of  France Firjl  acls  of  Henry7  s 

government -Difputcs  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 

fiajlical  powers 'Thomas   a   Becket,    archbifhop 

of  Canterbury Quarrel  between   the  king  and 

'    Becket— Conjunctions   of  Clarendon Banifh- 

ment  of  Becket Comprcmife   with   him His 

return  from  banifnmeni His  murder Grief 

and fubm'iffion  of  the  king. 

CHAP.  r  i  ^E  extenfive  confederacies,  by  which  the  Eu- 
vm.        jg^     ropean  potentates  are  now  at  once  united  and 
w     ^n—>  fet  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  and  which,  though 
state  of   '  they  are  apt  to  diffufe  the  leali  fpark  of  diflenhon 
Lurope.     throughout  the  whole,  are  at  leaft  attended  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  prevent  any  violent  revo- 
lutions or  conquefts  in  particular  ftates,  were  to- 
tally unknown  in  ancient  ages  ;  and  the  theory  of 
foreign  politics  in  each  kingdom  formed   a  fpecu- 
lation  much  lefs  complicated  and  involved  than   at 
prefent.     Commerce  had  not  yet  bound  together 
the  mod  diltant  nations  in  fo  clofe  a  chain  :  Wars, 
fmifned  in  one  campaign  and  often  in  one  battle, 
were  little   affected  by  the  movements  of  remote 
.flates :  The  imperfect  communication   among  the 
kingdoms,  and  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  fitu- 
ation,  made  it  impracticable  for  a  great  number  of 
them  to   combine   in   one  project  or  effort:  And 
•  above  all,  the  turbulent  fpirit  and  independent  fitu- 

-ation  of  the  barons  or  great  vaffals  in  each  ft  ate  gave 
fo  much  occupation  to  the  fovereign,  that   he  was 
obliged  to  confine  his  attention   chiefly  to  his  own 
•flate  and  his  own  fyitem  of  government,  and  -va° 
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more  indifferent  about  what  pafled  among  his  neigh-  CHAP, 
bours.     Religion  alone,  not  politics,  carried  abroad     vm* 
the  views  of  princes;  while  it 'either   fixed  their     n^ 
thoughts   on  the  Holy  Land,  whofe  conqueft.  and 
defence  was  deemed  a  point  of  common  honour  and 
intereft,  or  engaged  them  in  intrigues  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  to  whom  they  had  yielded  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  who  was  every  day 
affirming  more  authority  than  they  were  willing  to 
allow  him. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  this  ifland  was  as  much  feparated  from 
the  refl  of  the  world  in  politics  as  in  fituation  ;  and 
except  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danifh  pirates,  the 
Englifh,  happily  confined  at  home,  had  neither 
enemies  nor  allies  on  the  continent.  The  foreign 
dominions  of  "William  connected  them  with  the 
king  and  great  vaflals  of  France  ;  and  while  the  op- 
pofite  pretenfions  of  the  pope  and  emperor  in  Italy 
produced  a  continual  intercourfe  between  Germany 
and  that  country,  the  two  great  monarehs  of  France 
and  England  formed,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a 
feparate  fyitem,  and  carried  on  their  wars  and  ne- 
gociations,  without  meeting  either  with  oppofition 
or  fupport  from  the  others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  no-  State  of 
bles  in  every  province  of  France,  taking  advantage  France* 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fovereign,  and  obliged  to 
provide,  each  for  his  own  defence,  againfl  the  ra-* 
vages  of  the  Norman  freebooters,  had  affumed, 
both  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  an  authority  ai- 
mofl  independent,  and  had  reduced  within  Tery 
narrow  limits  the  prerogative  of  their  princes. 
The  acceffion  of  Hugh  Capet,  by  annexing  a  great 
fief  to  the  crown,  had  brought  fome  addition  to  the 
royal  dignity  ;  but  this  fief,  though  confiderable  for 
a  fubjec\  appeared  a  narrow  bails  of  power  for  a 
prince  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  fo  great  a 
community.  The  royal  demelne&  equalled  only  of 
B  b  2  Paris.,. 
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C  hap.  pans,  Orleans,  Eftafnpes,  Compiegne,  and  a  few 
*iU*      places  fcattered  over  the  northern  provinces :  In  the 
,,.4.     reft  of  the  kingdom,    the  prince's  authority   was 
rather  nominal  than  real :  The  vaftals  were  accuftom- 
ed,  nay  entitled,  to  make  war  without  his  permirTion, 
on  each  other  :  They  were  even  entitled,  if  they  con- 
ceived themfelves  injured,  to  turn  their  arms  againft 
their  fovereign  :  They  exercifed  all  civil Jurisdiction, 
without  appeal,  over  their  tenants  and  inferior  vaf- 
fals :  Their  common  jealoufy  of  the  crown  eafily 
united  them   againft  any  attempt  on  their  exorbit- 
ant  privileges  ;  and  as   fome  of  them  had  attained 
the  power  and  authority  of  great  princes,  even  the 
imalleft  baron  was  fure  of  immediate  and  effeftual 
protection.    Befides  fix  ecclefiaftical  peerages,  which, 
with  the  other  immunities  of  the  church,  cramped 
extremely  the  general  execution  of  juftice;  there 
were    fix    lay    peerages,    Burgundy,    Normandy, 
Guienne,   Flanders,    Touloufe,    and    Champagne, 
which  formed  very  extenfive  and  puiffant  fovereign- 
ties.     And  though   the    combination   of  all   thofe 
princes  and  barons  could,  on  urgent  occafions,  muf- 
ter  a  mighty  power ;  yet  was  it  very  difficult  to  fet 
that  great  machine  in  movement ;    it  was  almofl 
impoffible  to  preferve  harmony  in  its  parts  ;  a  feme 
of  common  intereft  alone  could,  for  a  time,  unite 
them  under  their  fovereign  againft  a  common  ene- 
my ;  but  if  the  king  attempted  to  turn  the  force  of 
the  community  againft  any   mutinous   vaffal,   the 
fame  fenfe  of  common  intereft  made  the  others  op- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  pretenfions. 
Lewis  the  Grofs,  the  laft  fovereign,  marched  at  one 
time  to  his  frontiers  againft  the   Germans  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  but 
a  petty  lord  of  Ccrbcil,  of  Puifet,  of  Couci,  was 
able,  at  another  period,  to  fet  that  prince  at  defi- 
ance, arid  to  maintain  open  war  againft  him. 

The  authority  of  the  Englifh  monarch  was  much 
more  extenfive  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  difpro- 

portion 
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portion  much  greater  between  him  and  the  moll  CHAP" 
powerful  of  his  vafTals.  His  demefnes  and  reve- ,  '_  '  ^ 
nue  were  large,  compared  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  1151. 
ftate :  He  was  accuftomed  to  levy  arbitrary  exac- 
tions on  his  fubjects  :  His  courts  of  judicature  ex- 
tended their  jurifdiction  into  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom :  He  could  cru.Hi  by  his  power,  or  by  a  judi- 
cial fentence,  well  or  ill  founded,  any  obnoxious 
baron  :  And  though  the  feudal  inftitutions  which 
prevailed  in  his  kingdom,  had  the  fame  tendency 
as  in  other  ftates,  to  exalt  the  ariftocracy  and  de- 
prefs  the  monarchy,  it  required,  in  England,  ac- 
cording to  its  prefent  conftitution,  a  great  com- 
bination of  the  vaiTals  to  oppofe  their  fovereign  lord, 
and  there  had  not  hitherto  arifcn  any  baron  fo  pow- 
erful as  of  himfelf  to  levy  war  againft  the  prince, 
:\nd  afford  protection  to  the  inferior  barons. 

While  fuch  were  the  different  fituations  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  fo 
many  advantages  above  the  former  ;  the  acceiiion  of 
Henry  II.  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  porTefied  of 
fo  manv  rich  provinces  on  the  continent,  might  ap- 
pear an  event  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  French 
monarchv,  and  fufficient  to  break  entirely  the  ba- 
lance between  the  ftates.  He  was  mafter,  in  the 
right  of  his  father,  of  Anjou  and  Touraine ;  in 
that  of  his  mother,  of  Normandy  and  Maine  ;  in 
that  of  his  wife,  of  Guienne,  Poiclcu,  Xaintogne, 
Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  the  Limoufm. 
He  foon  after  annexed  Britanny  to  his  other  ftates, 
and  was  alreadv  pofTeffed  of  the  fuperiority  over  that 
province,  which,  on  the  firft  ceiTion  of  Normandy 
to  Rollo.  the  Dane,  had  been  granted  by  Charles 
me  Simple  in  vaffala'ge  to  that  iormidable  ravager. 
Thefe  provinces  compofcd  above  a  third  of  the 
whole  French  monarchy,  and  were  much  fuperior 
in  extent  and  opulence  to  thofe  territories  which 
were  fubjected  to  the  immediate  jurifdiclion  and 
..  government  of  the  king.  The  vaiial  was  hsre  more 
B  b  3  powerful 
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CHAP,  powerful  than  his  liege  lord :  The  fituation  which 

vn*]      had   enabled   Hugh  Capet  to  depofe  the  Carlovin- 

nj4-      S*an  Princes,  feemed  to  be  renewed,  and  that  with 

much  greater  advantages  on  the  fide  of  the  valval : 

o  o 

And  when  England  was  added  to  fo  many  pro- 
vinces, the  French  king  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
from  this  conjuncture,  fome  great  difafter  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  family  :  But,  in  reality,  it  was  this  cir- 
eumftance,  which  appeared  fo  formidable,  that  faved 
the  Capetian  race,  and  by  its  confequences  exalted 
them  to,  that  pitch  of  grandeur  which  they  at  pre- 
fent  enjoy. 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the  feudal 
conititutions,  prevented  the  king  of  England  from 
employing  with  advantage  the  force  of  fo  many 
dates,  which  were  fubjected  to  his  government ; 
and  thefe  different  members,  disjoined  in  fituation, 
and  diiagreeing  in  laws,  language,  and  manners, 
were  never  thoroughly  cemented  into  one  monarchy. 
He  foon  became,  both  from  his  diftant  place  of 
refidence,  and  from  the  incompatibility  of  in- 
terells,  a  kind  of  foreigner  to  his  French  domi- 
nions ;  and  his  fubjects  on  the  continent  confidered 
their  allegiance  as  more  naturally  due  to  their  fu- 
perior  lord,  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  iupreme  head  of 
their  nation.  He  was  always  at  hand  to  invade 
them  ;  their  immediate  lord  was  often  at  too  great 
a  diftance  to  protect  them  ;  and  any  diforder  in  any 
part  of  his  difperfed  dominions  gave  advantages 
againft  him.  The  other  powerful  vaffals  of  the 
French  crown  were  rather  pleafed  to  fee  the  expul- 
ilon  of  the  Englifh,  and  were  not  affected  with  that 
jealoufy  which  would  have  arifen  from  the  oppref- 
fron  of  a  co-vaffal  who  was  of  the  fame  rank  with 
themfelves.  By  this  means,  the  king  of  France 
found  it  more  eafy  to  conquer  thofe  numerous  pro- 
vinces from  England,  than  to  fubdue  a  duke  of 
Normandy  or  Guienne,  a  count  of  Anjou,  Maine, 

18  or 
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or  Poictou.     And  after  reducing  fiich  extenfive  ter-  V  H  a  p. ' 
ritories,  which  immediately  incorporated  with  the 
body  of  the  monarchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in     nj4. 
uniting  to  the  crown  the  other  great  fiefs  which  Mill 
remained  feparat-e  and  independent. 

But  as  thefe  important  confequences  could  not  ' 
be  forefeen  by  human  wifdorn,  the  king  of  France 
remarked  with  terror  the  rifmg  grandeur  of  the 
houfe  of  Anjou  or  Piantagenet ;  and,  in  order  to 
retard  its  progrcfs,,  he  had  ever  maintained  a  (frier, 
union  with  Stephen,  and  had  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold  ufurper. 
But  after  this  prince's  death  it  was  too  late  to  think 
of  oppoiing  the  fuccerTicn  of  Henry,  or  preventing 
the  performance  cf  thofe  ilipulations  which,  with 
the  unanimous  confent  of  the  nation,  he  had  made 
vAih.  his  predeceffor.  The  Englifh,  haralTed  with 
civil  wars,  and  difgufted  with  the  bloodfned  and 
depredations  which,  dining  the  courfe  of  fo-many 
years,  had  attended  them,  were  little  difpofed  to 
violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding  the  lawful  heir 
from  the  fucceilion  of  their  monarchy  <J.  Many  of " 
the  mod  confiderable  fortrefles  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  partifans-,  the  whole  nation  had  had  occasion  to-' 
fee  the  noble  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed  % 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  mean  talents  of  Wil- 
liam, the  fon  of  Stephen ;  and  as  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  great  power,  and  were  rather 
pleafed  to  fee  the  acceffion  of  fo  many  foreign  do- 
minions to  the  crown  of  England,  they  never  en- 
tertained the  lead  thoughts  of  refilling  them.  Hen- 
ry himfelf,  fenfible  of  the  advantages  attending  his 
prefent  fituation,  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  being  engaged  in  the  (lege  of  a  caflle  on 
tile  frontiers  of  Normandy,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence of  Stephen's  death,  he  made  it  a  point 
cf  honour  not  to  depart  from  his  enterprife,  till  he 

«  Matth.  Paris,  p.  65.  r  Gul.  Noibr.  p.  381, 
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CHAP,  had  brought  it  to  an  iffue.     He  then  fet  out  on  his 
•   V^*,  journey,  and  was  received  in  England  with  the  ac- 
1154.     clamations  of  all  orders  of  men,   who   fwore  with 
8th  Dec.    pleafure  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  him. 

II55-  The  firll  att  of  Henry's  government  correfponded 
Firft  acts  to  the  high  idea  entertained  of  his  abilities,  and  prog- 
govern1-3' "  nofticated  the  re-eftablifhment  cf  j  11  (lice  and  tran- 
ment.  quillity,  of  which  the  kingdom  had  fo  long  been 
bereaved.  He  immediately  difmiffed  all  thofe  mer- 
cenary foldiers  who  had  committed  great  diforders 
in  the  nation ;  and  he  fent  them  abroad,  together 
with  William  of  Ypres,  their  leader,  the  friend  and 
confident  of  Stephen s.  He  revoked  ail  the  grants 
made  by  his  predeceiTor  c,  even  thofe  which  necef- 
fity  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs  Matilda ;  and 
that  princefs,  who  had  refigned  her  rights  in  favour 
of  Henry,  made  no  oppofition  to  a  meafure  fo  V£- 
ceffary  for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
He  repaired  the  coin,  which  had  been  extremely 
debafed  during  the  reign  of  his  predeceiTor ;  and 
he  took  proper  meafures  againfr.  the  return  of  a  like 
abufe  u.  He  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  juf- 
tice,  and  in  the  fuppreflion  of  robbery  and  violence  ; 
and  that  he  might  reltore  authority  to  the  laws, 
he  caufed  all  the  new-erected  caftles  to  be  demo- 
limed,  which  had  proved  fo  many  fancluaries  to 
freebooters  and  rebels  w.  The  earl  of  Albemarle, 
Hugh  Mortimer,  and  Roger  the  fon  of  Milo  of 
Glocefter,  were  inclined  to  make  feme  reiiftance  to 
this  falutary  meafure ;  but  the  approach  of  the  king 
with  his  forces  foon  obliged  them  to  fubmit. 
3:156.  Every  thing  being  reftored   to   full  tranquillity 

in  England,  Henry  went  abroad  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  the  attempts  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who, 
during  his  abfence,    had  made  an   incurlion  into 

; 
«  Fitz-Steph.  p.  13.     M.Paris,  p,  65.    Neubr.  p.  3S1.     Chron. 

T.  Wykes,  p.  30.  l  Neubr.  p.  382.  u  Ilcveden,  p.  491- 

w  Hnveden,p.  491.     Fitz-Steph.  p.  13.     M.  Paris,  p.  65.  Keubf. 

p.  381.    Brompton,  p.  J043. 
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Anjou  and  Maine,  had  advanced  fome  pretentions'  c  ].']  ^  p- 
to  thofe  provinces,  and  had  got  poueffion  of  a  con-  n_  .'  '  j 
flderable  part  of  them  *.  On  the  king's  appearance,  1157- 
the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  Geof- 
frey, refigning  his  claim  for  an  annual  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  departed  and  took  pofTemon  of 
the  county  of  Nantz,  which  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  expelled  count  Hoel  their  prince,  had  put  into 
his  hands.  Henry  returned  to  England  the  fol- 
lowing year:  The  incurfions  of  the  Welfh  then  pro- 
voked him  to  make  an  invafion  upon  them ;  where 
the  natural  faflneltes  of  the  country  occafloned  him  ■ 
o-rcat  difficulties,  and  even  brought  him  into  dan- 
ger.  His  vanguard,  being  engaged  in  a  narrow 
pafs,  was  put  to  rout :  Henry  ae  Effex,  the  here- 
ditary ftandard-bearer,  feized  with  a  panic,  threw 
down  the  (landard,  took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  king  was  flain :  And  had  not  the  prince 
immediately  appeared  in  perfon,  and  led  on  his 
troops  with  great  gallantry,  the  confequence  might . 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army x.  For  this 
miibehaviour,  Eilex  was  afterwards  accufed  of  fe- 
lony by  Robert  de  Montforf ;  was  vanquimed  in 
Jfmgle  combat ;  his  eftate  was  confHcated  ;  and  he 
himlelf  was  thruft  into  a  convent  ;.  The  fubmif- 
fions  of  the  Welfh  procured  them  an  accommoda- 
tion with  England. 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  princes  in  that  age  II5g« 
engaged  them  to  head  their  own  armies  in  every 
enterprife,  even  the  moll  frivolous;  and  their  feeble 
authority  made  it  commonly  impracticable  for  them 
to  delegate,  on  occafion,  the  command  to  their  ge- 
nerals. Geoffrey,  the  king's  brother,  died  foon 
after  he  had  acquired  porTeffion  of  Nantz  :  Though 
he  had  no  other  title  to  that  county  than  the  volun- 
tary fubmiffion  or  election  of  the  inhabitants  two 
years  before,  Henry  laid  claim  to  the  territory  as 

*  See  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  x  Neubr.  p.  38;,. 

Chren.  W.  Heraing.  p.  492.  *  M.  Paris,  p.  70.    Neubr.  p.  383.  '• 
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chap,  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  and  he  went 
',  over  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms, 
jij-a.  Conan,  duke  or  earl  of  Britanny  (for  thefe  titles  are 
given  indifferently  by  hiftorians  to  thofe  princes), 
pretended  that  Nantz  had  been  lately  feparated  by 
rebellion  from  his  principality,  to  which  of  right  it 
belonged ;  and  immediately  on  Geoffrey's  death 
he  took  porTeftion  of  the  difputed  territory.  Left 
Lewis  the  French  king  mould  interpofe  in  the  con- 
troverfy,  Henry  paid  him  a  vifit ;  and  fo  illured 
him  bv  carefles  and  civilities,  that  an  alliance  was 
contracted  between  them ;  and  they  agreed  that 
young  Henry,  heir  to  the  Englim  monarchy,  mould, 
be  affianced  to  Margaret  of  France  ;  though  the 
former  was  only  five  years  of  age,  the  latter  was  ftill 
in  her  cradle.  Henry,  now  fecure  of  meeting  with  no 
interruption  on  this  fide,  advanced  with  his  army  into 
Britanny ;  and  Conan,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to 
make  refiftance,  delivered  up  the  county  ot  Nantz 
to  him.  The  able  conduct  of  the  king  procured 
him  farther  and  more  important  advantages  from 
this  incident.  Conan,  haraffed  with  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  his  fubjects,  was  defirous  of  pro- 
curing to  himfelf  the  fupport  of  fo  great  a  monarch; 
and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only  child,  yet 
an  infant,  to  Geoffrey  the  king's  third  fon,  who  was 
of  the  fame  tender  years.  The  duke  of  Britanny 
died  about  feven  years  after ;  and  Henry,  being 
mefne  lord,  and  alfo  natural  guardian  to  his  fon  and 
daughter-in-law,  put  himfelf  in  porTeffion  of  that 
principality,  and  annexed  it  for  the  prefent  to  his 
other  great  dominions. 
2 159.  The  king  had   a  profpecl  of  making  ftill  farther 

acquifitions  ;  and  the  activity  of  his  temper  fuffered 
no  opportunity  of  that  kind  to  efcape  him.  Phi- 
lippa,  duchefs  of  Guienne,  mother  of  queen  Elea- 
nor, was  the  only  iffue  of  William  IV.  count  of 
Touloufe  ;  and  would  have  inherited  his  dominions, 
had  not  that  prince,  defirous  of  preferving  the"  fuc- 

ceffion 
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ceiTion  In  the  male-line,  conveyed  the  principality  chap, 
to  his  brother  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  by  a  contract 
of  fale  which  traa  in  that  age  regarded  as  fictitious  ui9. 
and  iiiufory.  By  this  means  the  title  to  the  county 
of  Toulouie  came  to  be  disputed  between  the  male 
and  female  heirs ;  and  the  one  or  the  other,  as  op- 
portunities favoured  them,  had  obtained  porTeffion. 
Raymond,  grandfoB  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles, 
was  the  feigning  fovereign  ;  and  on  Henry's  re- 
viving his  wife's  claim,  this  prince  had  recourfe  for 
protection  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  fo 
m-ach  concerned  in  policy  to  prevent  the  farther 
.mdizement  of  the  Englifn  monarch.  Lewis 
elf,  when  married  to  Eleanor,  had  afferted  the 
juffiice  of  her  claim,  and  had  demanded  poiTefiion  of 
Toulouie2;  but  his  fentiments  changing  with  his 
intereft,  he  now  determined  to  defend  by  his  power 
and  authority  the  title  of  Raymond.  Henry  found 
that  it  would  be  requiMte  to  fupport  his  pretenilons 
againft  potent  antagonists ;  and  that  nothing  but  a 
formidable  army  could  maintain  a  claim  which  he 
had  in  vain  ailerted  bv  arguments  and  manifestos.  - 
An  army,  compofed  of  feudal  vallals,  was  com- 
monly very  intractable  and  undifciplined,  both  be- 
caufe  of  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  perfons  who 
ferved  in  it,  and  because  the  commands  were  not 
given,  either  by  the  choice  of  the  fovereign,  or  from 
the  military  capacity  and  experience  of  the  officers. 
Each  baron  conducted  his  own  vallals :  His  rank 
was  greater  or  lefs,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his 
property  :  Even  the  fupreme  command  under  the 
prince  was  often  attached  to  birth:  And  as  the  mi- 
litary valfals  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days 
at  their  own  charge  ;  though,  if  the  expedition  wefe 
diilant,  they  were  put  to  great  expence  j  the  prince 
reaped  little  benefit  from  their  attendance.  Henry, 
fenfible  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  levied  upon  his 

*  #?ubr.  p,  337,    Chron.W.  Hemiag.  p.  49^,. 
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chap,  vaiTab  in  Normandy,  and  other  provinces  which 
viil,  were  remote  from  Touloufe,  a  fum  of  money  in  lieu 
of  their  fervice ;  and  this  commutation,  by  reafon 
of  the  great  diftance,  was  itill  more  advantageous 
to  his  Englifh  vaffals.  He  impofed,  therefore,  a 
fcutage  of  i8o,coo  pounds  on  the  knight's  fees, 
a  commutation  to  which,  though  it  was  unufual, 
and  the  iirft  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  hiflory*,  the 
military  tenants  willingly  lubmitted ;  and  with  this 
money  he  levied  an  army  which  was  more  under  his 
command,  and  whole  fervice  was  more  durable  and 
conftant.  Afiifled  by  Berenger  count  of  Barcelona, 
and  Trincaval  count  cf  Nifmes,  whom  he  had 
gained  to  his  party,  he  invaded  the  county  of  Tou- 
loufe ;  and  after  taking  Verdun,  Caftlenau,  and 
other  places,  he  befieged  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  was  iike'v  to  prevail  in  the  enterprife ; 
when  Lewis,  advancing  before  the  arrival  of  his 
main  body,  threw  himfelf  into  the  place  with  a  fmall 
reinforcement.  Henry  was  urged  by  fome  of  his 
minifters  to  profecute  the  fiege,  to  take  Lewis  pri- 
foner,  and  to  impofe  his  own  terms  in  the  pacifica- 
tion ;  but  he  either  thought  it  lo  much  his  interefl 
to  maintain  the  feudal  principles,  by  which  his  fo- 
reign dominions  were  fecured,  or  bore  fo  much  re- 
fpect.  to  his  fuperior  lord,  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  attack  a  place  defended  by  him  in  perfon  ;  and 
he  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  \  He  marched  into 
Normandy  to  protect  that  province  againft  an  in- 
curfion  which  the  count  of  Dreux,  inftigated  by 
king  Lewis  his  brother,  had  made  upon  it.  War 
was  now  openly  carried  on  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  but  produced  no  memorable  event:  It  Toon 
ended  in  a  cefiation  of  arms,  and  that  followed  by  a 
peace,  which  was  not,  however,  attended  with  any 
confidence  or  good  correipondence  between  thofe 
rival  princes.     The  fortrefs  of .  Gifors,  being. part 

*  Madox,p.  435.    Gervafe,  p.  1381.     See  note  [P]  at  the  eixl  of 
the  volume.  a  Fitz-Sicph.  p.  z%.    Diccto^  p-?3i. 
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of  the  dowry  (lipulated  to  Margaret  of  France,  had  chap. 
been  configned  by  agreement  to  the  knights  tern-  (__"_, 
plars,  on  condition  that  it  mould  be  delivered  into  1160. 
Henry's  hands  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials. 
The  king,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  im- 
mediately demanding  the  place,  ordered  the  mar- 
riage to  befolemnized  between  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs,  though  both  infants  ! ;  and  he  engaged  the 
grand-mafter  of  the  templars,  by  large  prefents,  as 
was  generally  fufpecled,  to  put  him  in  porTeffioii  of 
Gifors  c.  Lewis,  relenting  this  fraudulent  conduct, 
banifhed  the  templars,  and  would  have  made  war  n6,. 
upon  the  king  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mediation  and  authority  of  pope  Alexander  III. 
who  had  been  chafed  from  Rome  by  the  anti-pope 
Victor  IV.  and  refided  at  that  time  in  France. 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  authority  pof- 
fefTed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  during  thofe  ages,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve  that  the  two  kings  had, 
the  year  before,  met  the  pope  at  the  caftle  of  Torci 
on  the  Loir ;  and  they  gave  him  fuch  marks  of  re- 
fpect,  that  both  difmounted  to  receive  him,  and 
holding  each  of  them  one  of  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
walked  on  foot  by  his  fide,  and  conducted  him  in 
that  fubmiffive  manner  into  the  caftle  d.  A  fpec- 
tacle,  cries  Baronius  in  an  ecftacy,  to  God,  angels, 
and  men  ;  and  fuch  as  had  ne-vvr  before  been  exhibited 
to  the  world.1 

Henry,  foon  after  he  had  accommodated  his  dif-     n6z. 
ferences  with  Lewis  by  the  pope's  mediation,  re- 
turned to  England ;  where  he  commenced  an  enter- 
prife,  which,  though  required  by  found  policy,  and 
even  conducted  in  the  main  with  prudence,  bred 

b  Hoveden,  p.  492.  Neubr.  p=  400.  Diceto,  p.  53a,  Brampton, 
p.  145c. 

c  Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  hi  ft  cry,  Lord  Lyttelton  has 
ptiblifhed  a  copy  of  the  treaty  bttween  Henry  r.nd  Lewis,  by  which 
it  appears,  if  there  was  no  fecret  article,  that  Henry  v,*as  not  guilty 
of  any  fraud  in  this  tranfatfion. 

<3  Trivet,  p. [4% 
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char  him  great    difquietude,    involved   him    in  danger, 
and  was  not  concluded  without  fome  lofs  and  dif- 


1162. 

Difputes 
between 
the  civil 
and  eccle- 
fufticaJ 
powers. 


honour. 

The  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  which  had  at  firft 
been  gradual,  were  now  become  fo  rapid,  and  had 
mounted  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  contefl:  between 
the  regale  and  pontificale  was  really  arrived  at  a  crifis 
in  England ;  and  it  became  neceffary  to  determine 
whether  the  king  or  the  priefts,  particularly  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  fhould  be  fovereign  of 
the  kingdom0.  The  afpiring  fpirit  of  Henry, 
which  gave  inquietude  to  all  his  neighbours,  was 
not  likely  long  to  pay  a  tame  fubmifiion  to  the  en- 
croachments of  Subjects  ;  and  as  nothing  opens  the 
eyes  of  men  fo  readily  as  their  iiitereft,  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  falling,  in  this  refpecc,  into  that  abject 
fuperftition  which  retained  his  people  in  fubjectiom 
From  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  foreign  dominions,  as  well  as  of 
England,  he  had  mown  a  fixed  purpofe  to  reprefj; 
clerical  ufurpations,  and  to  maintain  thofe  preroga- 
tives which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
predeceffors.  During  the  fchifm  of  the  papacy  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Victor,  he  had  determined, 
for  fome  time,  to  remain  neuter:  And  when  in- 
formed that  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen  and  the  bifhop 
of  Mans  had,  from  their  own  authority,  acknow- 
ledged Alexander  as  legitimate  pope,  he  was  fo  en- 
raged, that  though  he  fpared  the  archbifhop  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  age,  he  immediately  iffued 
orders  for  overthrowing  the  houfes  of  the  bifhop'  of 
Mans  and  archdeacon  of  Rouen  * ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  deliberately  examined  the  matter,  by 
thofe  views  which  ufually  enter  into  the  councils 
of  princes,  that  he  allowed  that  pontiff  to  exercife 
authority  over  any  of  his  dominions.  In  England, 
the  mild  character  and  advanced  years  of  Theobald, 


e  Fitz- Stephen,  p.  27. 

*  See  note  [  Q_]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  his  merits  chap. 
in  refufmg  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Euftace,  ,    Y_Ul' 
fon  of  Stephen,  prevented  Henry,  during  the  life-     n63. 
time   of  that  primate,    from  taking  any  meafures 
againfl  the  multiplied  encroachments  of  the  clergy : 
But  after  his  death,  the  king  refolved  to  exert  him- 
felf  with  more  activity ;   and  that  he  might  be  fe- 
cure  againfl  any  oppofition,  he  advanced  to  that 
dignity   Becket,  his  chancellor,   on  whofe  compli- 
ance he  thought  he  could  entirely  depend. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  the  nrfl  man  of  Englifh  de-  June3- 
fcent  who,  fmce  the  Norman  conquefl,  had,  during  Becket^  * 
the  courfe  of  a  whole  century,  rifen  to  any  confider-  archbi- 
able  ftation,  was  born  of  reputable  parents  in  the  canterbu- 
city  of  London ;  and  being  endowed  both  with  in-  ry. 
duftry  and  capacity,  he  early  infmuated  himfelf  into 
the  favour  of  archbifhop  Theobald,  and  obtained 
from  that  prelate  fome  preferments  and  offices. 
By  their  means  he  was  enabled  to  travel  for  im- 
provement to  Italy,  where  he  ftudied  the  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Bologna  ;  and  on  his  return  he  ap- 
peared to  have  made  fuch  proficiency  in  knowledge, 
that  he  was  promoted  by  his  patron  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury,  an  office  of  confiderable 
trufl  and  profit.  He  was  afterwards  employed  with 
fuccefs  by  Theobald  in  tranfacling  bufmefs  at 
Fv.ome ;  and  on  Henry's  acceffion  he  was  recom- 
mended to  that  monarch  as  worthy  of  farther  pre- 
ferment. Henry,  who  knew  that  Becket  had  been 
inftrumental  in  fupporting  that  refolution  of  the 
archbifhop,  which  had  tended  fo  much  to  facilitate 
his  own  advancement  to  the  throne,  was  already 
prepofTefTed  in  his  favour ;  and  finding,  on  farther 
acquaintance,  that  his  fpirit  and  abilities  entitled  him 
to  any  truft,  he  foon  promoted  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chancellor,  one  of  the  firft  civil  offices  in  the 
kingdom.  The  chancellor,  in  that  age,  befides 
the  cuftody  of  the  great  feal,  had  pofTellion  of  all 
vacant  prelacies  and  abbies ;    he  was  the  guardian 
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c  H  A  P.  of  all  fuch  minors  and  pupils  as  were  the  king's  tc- 
vm-  nants  ;  all  baronies  which  efcheated  to  the  crown 
1162.  were  under  his  administration ;  he  was  entitled  to 
a  place  in  council,  even  though  he  were  not  parti- 
cularly fummoned  ;  and  as  he  exercifed  alfo  the 
office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  it  belonged  to  him 
to  counterfign  all  commiffions,  writs,  and  letters- 
patent,  he  was  a  kind  of  prime  minifter,  and  was 
concerned  in  the  difpatch  of  every  bufinefs  of  im- 
portance '.  Befides  exercifing  this  high  office, 
Becket,  by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  archbifhop, 
was  made  provoft  of  Beverley,  dean  of  Raftings, 
and  conftable  of  the  Tower :  He  was  put  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  large 
baronies  that  had  efcheated  to  the  crown  :  And  to 
complete  his  grandeur,  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  prince  Henry,  the  king's  eldeft  fon, 
and  heir  of  the  monarchy  ?.  The  pomp  of  his  re- 
tinue, the  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  furniture,  the 
luxury  of  his  table,  the  munificence  of  his  prefents, 
correfponded  to  thefe  great  preferments  ;  or  rather 
exceeded  any  thing  that  England  had  ever  before 
feen  in  any  fubjeft.  Kis  hiftorian  and  fecretary, 
Fitz-Stephens  h,  mentions,  among  other  particulars, 
that  his  apartments  were  every  day  in  winter  co- 
vered with  clean  llraw  or  hay,  and  in  fummer  with 
green  rufhes  or  boughs  ;  left  the  gentlemen  who 
paid  court  to  him,  and  who  could  not,  by  reafon 
of  their  great  number,  find  a  place  at  table,  mould 
foil  their  fine  clothes  by  fitting  on  a  dirty  floor'.  A 
great  number  of  knight?  were  retained  in  his  fervice ; 
the  greateit  barons  were  proud  of  being  received  at 
his  table ;   his  houfe  was  a  place  of  education  for  the 

f  Fitz-Steph.  p.  13.  &  Ibid.  p.  15.     Hift.  Quad.  p.  914. 

h  P.  15. 

i  John  Baldwin  held  the  mmor  of  Oterasfee  in  Aykfbury  of  the 
king  in  foccage,  by  the  fervice  of  finding  litter  for  the  king's  bed, 
viz.  in  fummer,  grafs  or  herbs,  and  two  grey  geefe  ;  and  in  winter, 
ftraw,  and  three  eels,  thrice  in  the  year,  if  the  king  fhould  come 
thrice  in  the  year  to  .Aylefbury.  Madox,  Bar.  Anglica,  p.  347. 
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fohs  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  fre-  chap. 
quently  vouchfafed  to  partake  of  his  entertainments.  VI11- 
As  his  way  of  life  was  fplendid  and  opulent,  his  ll62v 
amufements  and  occupations  were  gay,  and  partook 
of  the  cavalier  fpirit,  which,  as  he  had  only  taken 
deacon's  orders,  he  did  not  think  unbefitting  his 
character.  He  employed  himfelf  at  leifure  hours 
in  hunting,  hawking,  gaming,  and  horfemanfhip  ; 
he  expofed  his  perfon  in  feveral  military  actions  |; 
he  carried  over,  at  his;  own  charge,  feven  hundred 
knights  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  at  Touloufe  ; 
in  the  fubfequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy he  maintained,  during  forty  days,  twelve 
hundred  knights,  and  fourthoufaAd  of  their  train.1; 
and  in  an  embafly  to  France,  with  which  he  was 
entrufted,  he  aftonimed  that  court  by  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  his  retinue. 

Henry,  befides  committing  all  his  more  im- 
portant bufinefs  to  Becket's  management,  honoured 
him  with  his  friendfhip  and  intimacy ;  and  when- 
ever he  was  difpofed  to  relax  himfelf  by  fports  of 
any  kind,  he  admitted  his  chancellor  to  the  party". 
An  inilance  of  their  familiarity  is  mentioned  by 
Fitz-Stephens,  which,  as  it  mows  the  manners  of 
the  age,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate.  One 
day,  as  the  king  and  the  chancellor  were  riding  to- 
gether in  the  itreets  of  London,  they  obferved  a 
beggar  who  was  fhivering  with  cold.  Would  it 
not  be  very  praife- worthy,  faid  the  king,  to  give 
that  poor  man  a  warm  coat  in  this  fevere  feafon  ?  It 
would,  furely,  replied  the  chancellor ;  and  you  do 
well,  Sir,  in  thinking  of  fuch  good  actions.  Then 
she  fhall  have  one  prefently,  cried  the  king :  And 
feizing  the  ikirt  of  the  chancellor's  coat,  which 
was  fcarlet,  and  lined  with  ermine,  began  to  pull 
it  violently.     The  chancellor  defended  himfelf  for 

*  Fitz-Steph.  p.  23.    Hift.  Qnad.  p.  9.  "  Fitz  Steph.  p.  19, 

so.  2z,  23.  m  Ibid.  p.  \C.    Hift.  Qviad.  p.  S.. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  forrie 
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c  H  A  p.  feme  time ;  and  they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have 
vni-  tumbled  oft"  their  horfes  in  the  ftreet,  when  Becket, 
after  a  vehement  ftruggle,  let  go  his  coat ;  which 
the  king  bellowed  on  the  beggar,  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  was  not  a  little 
furprifed  at  the  prefent  n* 

Becket,  who  by  his  complaifance  and  good- 
humour  had  rendered  himfelf  agreeable,  and  by  his 
induflry  and  abilities,  ufeful  to  his  mafler,  appeared 
to  him  the  fitteit  perfon  for  fupplying  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  death  of  Theobald.  As  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  king's  intentions  °  of  retrench- 
ing, or  rather  confining  within  the  ancient  bounds, 
all  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  and  always  mowed  a 
ready  difpoiition  to  comply  with  them p,  Henry, 
who  never  expected  any  refiflance  from  that  quar- 
ter, immediately  iflued  orders  for  electing  him 
arehbifhop  of  Canterbury.  But  this  refolution, 
which  was  taken  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Ma* 
tilda,  and  many  of  the  minifters  %  drew  after  it 
very  unhappy  confequences  ;  and  never  prince  of  fo 
great  penetration  appeared  in  the  iifue  to  have  fc> 
little  underftood  the  genius  and  character  of  his 
minifter. 

No  fooner  was  Becket  inftalled  in  this  high  dig- 
nity, which  rendered  him  for  life  the  fecond  perfon 
in  the  kingdom,  with  fome  pretentions  of  afpiring 
to  be  the  firft,  than  he  totally  altered  his  demeanor 
and  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  cha- 
racter of  faneb'ty,  of  which  his  former  bufy  and 
oftentatious  courfe  of  life  might,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  have  naturally  bereaved  him.  Without 
confulting  the  king,  he  immediately  returned  into 
his  hands  the  commiflion  of  chancellor  ;  pretending 
that  he  mull  thenceforth  detach  himfelf  from  fecular 
affairs,  and  be  folely  employed  in  the  exercife  of 

*  Fitz-Steph.  p.  16.  °  Ibid.  p.  17.  P  Ibid.  p.  23. 

Epifti  St. Thorn,  p.  23a.  *  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  167. 
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his  fpiritual  function  ;  but  in  reality,  that  he  might  chap. 
break  off  all  connections  with   Henry,  and  apprife  y_     U_' 
him,  that  Becket,  as  primate  of  England,  was  now     ufa. 
become  entirely  a  new  perfonage.     He  maintained, 
in  his  retinue,  and   attendants  alone,    his  ancient 
pomp  and  luftre,  which  was  ufeful  to  ftrike  the 
vulgar :  In  his  own  perfon  he  affected  the  greater!: 
aufterity  and  molt  rigid  mortification,    which   he 
was  fenfible  would  have  an  equal  or  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  the  fame  end.     He  wore  fack-cloth  next 
his  fkin,  which,  by  his  affected  care  to  conceal  it, 
was  neceifarily  the  more  remarked  by  all  the  world  : 
He   changed  it  fo  feldom,  that  it  was  rilled  with 
dirt   and  vermin :  His  ufual  diet  was  bread ;  his 
drink  water,  which  he  even  rendered  farther  unpa* 
latable  by  the  mixture  of  unfavoury  herbs :  He  tore 
his  back  with  the  frequent  difcipline  which  he  in- 
flicted on  it :  He  daily  on  his  knees  warned,  in  imi- 
tation  of    Chrift,    the   feet   of  thirteen   beggars, 
whom  he  afterwards  difmified  with  prefentsr:  He 
gained  the  affections  of  the  monks  by  his  frequent 
charities  to  the  convents  and  hofpitals :  Every  one 
who  made  profeffion  of  fanclity  was  admitted  to  his 
converfation,  and  returned  full  of  panegyrics  on  the 
humility,  as  well  as  on  the  piety  and  mortification 
of  the  holy  primate :  He  feemed  to  be  perpetually 
employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  or 
in  perufmg  religious   difcourfes :   His   afpect.  wore 
the  appearance  of  ferioufnefs,  and  mental  recollec- 
tion, and  fecret  devotion  :  And  all  men  of  penetra- 
tion plainly  faw  that  he  was  meditating  fome  great 
delign,  and  that  the  ambition  and  oftenftation  of  his 
character  had  turned  itfelf  towards  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  object. 

Becket  waited  not  till  Henry  mould  commence  1x63* 
thofe  projects  againfl  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  which  ^^er^ 
he  knew  had  beeri  formed  by  that  prince  1  He  was  the  king 

andBec 
r  FitzSteph.  p.  25.    Hifc.  Qnad.  p.  19. 
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C  H  A  p.  himfelf  the  aggretfbr,  and  endeavoured  to  overaw'5 
*****  the  king  by  the  intrepidity  and  boldnefs  of  his  en- 
n63,  terprii'es.  He  fummoned  the  earl  of  Clare  to  fur- 
render  the  barony  of  Tunbridge,  which  ever  fmce 
the  conqueft  had  remained  in  the  family  of  that  no- 
bleman ;  but  which,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  pretended  his  pre- 
deceffors  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  to  alienate. 
The  earl  of  Clare,  befides  the  luftre  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  birth,  and  the 
extent  of  his  poffefiions,  was  allied  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal families  in  the  kingdom ;  his  filler,  who  was 
a  celebrated  beauty,  had  farther  extended  his  cre- 
dit among  the  nobility,  and  was  even  fuppofed  to 
have  gained  the  king's  affections  ;  and  Becket  could 
not  better  difcovtr,  than  by  attacking  fo  powerful 
an  mtereit,  his  refolution  of  maintaining  with  vi- 
gour the  rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  fee  \ 

William  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  was  patron  of  a  living  which  belonged  to  a 
manor  that  held  of  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  ; 
but  Becket,  without  regard  to  William's  right, 
prefented,  on  a  new  and  legal  pretext,  one  Lau- 
rence to  that  living,  who  was  violently  expelled  by 
Eynsford.  The  primate  making  himfelf,  as  was 
uiual  in  fpiritual  courts,  both  judge  and  party, 
iiiued  in  a  fummary  manner  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againlt  Eynsford,  who  complained 
to  the  king  that  he  who  held  in  capite  of  the  crown 
mould,  contrary  to  the  practice  eftablifhed  by  the 
Conqueror,  and  maintained  ever  fmce  by  his  fuo 
ceffors,  be  fubjecled  to  that  terrible  fentence,  with* 
out  the  previous  confent  of  the  fovereign  \  Henry, 
who  had  now  broken  off  all  perfonal  intercourfe 
with  Becket,  fent  him,  by  a  meffenger,  his  orders 
to  abfolve  Eynsford  ;  but  received  for  aiifwer,  that 
it  belonged  not  to  the  king  to  inform  him  whom  he 

s  Fitz-Steph.  p.  a8.     Gervafe,  p.  1384. 
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mould  abfolve  and  whom  excommunicate  u:  And  c  n  a  p. 

it   was  not  till  after  many  remonftrances  and   me- 

naces,  that  Becket,  though   with   the  worlt  grace     n^. 

imaginable,  was  induced  to  comply  with  the  royal 

mandate. 

Kenry,  though  he  found  himfelf  thus  grievoufly 

miftaken  in  the  character  of  the  perfon  whom  he  had 

promoted  to  the  primacy,  determined  not  to  delilt 

from  his  former   intention   of  retrenching:   clerical 

o 

ufurpations.  He  was  entirely  mafter  of  his  exten- 
five  dominions :  The  prudence  and  vigour  of  his 
adminiftration,  attended  with  perpetual  fuccefs,  had 
raifed  his  character  above  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs"':  The  papacy  feemed  to  be  weakened  by  a 
fchifm,  which  divided  all  Europe :  And  he  rightly 
judged,  that  if  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity 
were  neglected,  the  crown  muft,  from  the  preva- 
lent fuperftition  of  the  people,  be  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  an  entire  fubordination  under  the  mitre. 

The  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  power 
ferves  extremely,  in  every  civilized  government, 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order ;  and  pre- 
vents thofe  mutual  encroachments  which,  as  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  judge  between  them,  are  often 
attended  with  the  moll  dangerous  confequences. 
Whether  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  who  unites  thefe 
powers,  receives  the  appellation  of  prince  or  pre- 
late, is  not  material :  The  fuperior  weight  which 
temporal  interefts  commonly  bear  in  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  men  above  fpiritual,  renders  the  civil  part 
of  his  character  molt  prevalent ;  and  in  time  pre- 
vents thofe  grofs  impoltures  and  bigoted  perfecu* 
tions,  which  in  all  falie  religions  are  the  chief  found- 
ation of  clerical  authority.  But  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  ecclefiaftical  ufurpations,  the  ftate,  by  the 
refiilance  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  is  naturally  thrown 
into  convulfions ;  and  it  behoves  the  prince,  both 

u  Fitz-Steph.  p.  aS.  w  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  J30. 
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C  H  A  p.  for  his  own  intereft,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  to 
Mil.  provide  in  time  fufficient  barriers  againit  fo  dan- 
n6?.  gerous  and  infidiaus  a  rival.  This  precaution  had 
hitherto  been  much  neglected  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  other  catholic  Countries ;  and  affairs  at  laft 
feemed  to  have  come  to  a  dangerous  crifis  :  A  fo- 
Aereign  of  the  greateft  abilities  was  now  on  the 
throne :  A  prelate  of  the  moil  inflexible  and  intre- 
pid character  was  poffeffed  of  the  primacv  :  The 
contending  powers  appeared  to  be  armed  with  their 
full  force,  and  it  was  natural  to  expect  fome  extra- 
ordinary event  to  remit  from  their  conflict. 

Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money, 
the  clergy  had  inculcated  the  necellity  of  penance  as 
an  atonement  for  fin  ;  and  having  again  introduced 
the  practice  of  paying  them  large  funis  as  a  com- 
mutation, or  fpecies  of  atonement  for  the  reiniilion 
of  thole  penances,  the  fins  of  the  people,  by  thefe 
means,  had  become  a  revenue  to  the  priefts ;  and 
the  king  computed,  that  by  this  invention  alone 
they  levied  more  money  upon  his  fubjects  than 
flowed,  by  all  the  funds  and  taxes,  into  the  royal 
exchequer  x.  That  he  might  eafe  the  people  of  fo 
heavy  and  arbitrary  an  impofition,  Henry  required 
that  a  civil  officer  of  his  appointment  mould  be 
prefent  in  all  ecclefialtical  courts,  and  mould  for 
the  future  give  his  confent  to  every  compoiition 
which  was  made  with  finners  for  their  Spiritual 
offences. 

The  ecclefiaftics  in  that  age  had  renounced  all 
immediate  fubordination  to  the  magiftrate :  They 
openly  pretended  to  an  exemption  in  criminal  accu- 
fations  from  a  trial  before  courts  of  juftice ;  and 
were  gradually  introducing  a  like  exemption  in  civil 
caufes :  Spiritual  penalties  alone  could  be  inflicted 
on  their  offences:  And  as  the  clergy  had  extremely 
multiplied  in  England,  and  many  of  them  were  con- 

*  Fitz-Steph.  p.  32. 
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fequently  of  very  low  characters,  crimes  of  the  C  H  A  p. 
deeped  dye,  murders,  robberies,  adulteries,  rapes,  v  TT'  ^ 
were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by  the  eccle-  xs$3, 
fiaftics.  It  had  been  found,  for  inftance,  on  en- 
quiry, that  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  murders  had, 
fince  the  king's  accefTion,  been  perpetrated  by  men 
of  that  profeffion,  who  had  never  been  called  to 
account  for  thefe  offences  >;  and  holy  orders  were 
become  a  full  protection  for  all  enormities.  A 
clerk  in  Worceftermire,  having  debauched  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter,  had  at  this  time  proceeded  to 
murder  the  father;  and  the  general  indignation 
againfl  this  crime  moved  the  king  to  attempt  the 
remedy  of  an  abufe  which  was  become  fo  palpable, 
and  to  require  that  the  clerk  mould  be  delivered  up, 
and  receive  condign  punimment  from  the  magis- 
trate %  Becket  infilled  on  the  privileges  of  the 
church;  confined  the  criminal  in  the  bifhpp's  pri- 
fon,  left  he  fhould  be  feized  by  the  king's  officers  ; 
maintained  that  no  greater  punifhment  could  be  in- 
flicted on  him  than  degradation :  And  when  the 
king  demanded,  that  immediately  after  he  was  de- 
graded he  mould  be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  the 
primate  afferted  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a  man 
twice  upon  the  fame  accufation,  and  for  the  fame 
offence J.  , 

Henry  laying  hold  of  fo  plaufible  a  pretence, 
refolved  to  pufh  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all  their 
privileges,  which  they  had  raifed  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  to  determine  at  once  thofe  controvert  es 
which  daily  multiplied  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdictions.  He  fummoned  an  affem- 
bly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England ;  and  he  put  to 
them  this  concife  and  decifive  queftion,  Whether 
or  not  they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  ancient 

y  Neubr.  p.  394.  z  Fitz-Steph.  p.  33.     Hift.  Qnad.  p.  32. 
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chap,  laws   and  cufloms  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  biihops 
^~      unanimoufly  replied,  that  they  were  willing,  faying 

1163.      their  own  order b:  A  device  by  which  they  thought 
to  elude  the  prefent  urgency  of  the  king's  demand, 
yet   referve  to  themfelves,  on  a  favourable   oppor- 
tunity, the  power  of  renaming  all  their  pretentions. 
The  king  was  fenfible  of  the  artifice,  and  was  pro- 
voked to  the  higheit  indignation.     He  left  the  af- 
fembly,  with  vilible  marks   of  his  difpleafure :  He 
required  the  primate  inflantly  to  furrender  the  ho- 
nours and  caftles   of  Eye  and  Berkham  :  The  hi-* 
mops    were    terrified,    and    expected    Hill    farther 
effects   of  his  refentment.      Becket  alone  was  in- 
flexible ;  and  nothing  but  the  interpofition  of  the 
pope's  legate  and  almoner,  Philip,  who  dreaded  a 
breach  with  fo  powerful  a  prince  at  fo  unieafonable  a 
juncture,  could  have  prevailed  on  him  to  retract  the 
faving  claufe,  and  give  a  general  and  abiblute  pro- 
mife  of  obferving  the  ancient  cuftoms  c. 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a  declaration  in 
thefe  general  terms :  He  refolved,  ere  it  was  too 
late,  to  define  exprefsly  thofe  cuftoms  with  which  he 
required  compliance,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  clerical 
ufurpations  before  they  were  fully  confolidated,  and 
could  plead  antiquity,  as  they  already  did  a  facred 
authority,  in  their  favour.  The  claims  of  the  church 
were  open  and  vilible.  After  a  gradual  and  infen- 
fible  progrefs  during  many  centuries,  the  mafk  had 
at  laft  been  taken  off,  and  feveral  ecclefiaflical  coun- 
cils, by  their  canons,  which  were  pretended  to  be 
irrevocable  and  infallible,  had  pofitively  defined 
thofe  privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  fuch 
general  offence,  and  appeared  fo  dangerous  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  Henry  therefore  deemed  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  define  with  the  fame  precifion  the  limits 
of  the  civil  power ;  to  oppofe  his  legal  cuftoms  to 
their  divine  ordinances;  to  determine  the  exact  boun- 
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daries  of  the  rival  jurifdictions ;  and  for  this  pur- C  hap. 
pole  he  fummoned  a  general  council  of  the  nobility     VI11, 
and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  fubmitted     „64. 
this  great  and  important  queflion.  25th  Jan. 

The  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  party,  Conftitu- 
either  by  the  reafons  which  he  urged,  or  by  his  fu-  c°£e°- 
perior  authority  :  The  bifhops  were  overawed  by  the  don. 
general  combination  againfl  them  :  And  the  follow- 
ing laws,  commonly  called  the  Conftitiitions  of  Claren- 
don, were  voted  without  oppofition  by  this  aifembly d. 
It  was  enacted,  that  all  fuits  concerning  the  advow- 
fon  and  prefentation  of  churches  mould  be  deter- 
mined in  the  civil  courts :  That  the  churches  be- 
longing to  the  king's  fee  mould  not  be  granted 
in  perpetuity  without  his  confent :  That  clerks  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime  mould  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts :  That  no  perfon,  particularly  no  clergy- 
man of  any  rank,  mould  depart  the  kingdom  with- 
out the  king's  licenfe :  That  excommunicated 
perfons  mould  not  be  bound  to  give  fecurity  for 
continuing  in  their  prefent  place  of  abode :  That 
laics  mould  not  be  accufed  in  fpiritual  courts,  ex- 
cept by  legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  wit- 
nefles :  That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  mould 
be  excommunicated,  nor  his  lands  be  put  under 
an  interdict,  except  with  the  king^s  confent :  That 
all  appeals  in  fpiritual  caufes  mould  be  carried 
from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bifhop,  from  the 
bifhop  to  the  primate,  from  him  to  the  king ;  and 
mould  be  carried  no  farther  without  the  king's 
confent :  That  if  any  law-fuit  arofe  between  a 
layman  and  a  clergyman  concerning  a  tenant, 
and  it  be  difputed  whether  the  land  be  a  lay  or 
an  ecclehaftical  fee,  it  mould  nrft  be  determin- 
ed by  the  verdict,  of  twelve  lawful  men  to  what 
clafs  it  belonged ;  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  a 
Jay-fee,  the  caufe  mould  finally  be  determined   in 
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C  vnf" P*  ^ie  C1V^  courts :  That  no  inhabitant  in  demefne 
u  u  \  _,  mould  be  excommunicated  for  non-appearance  in 
1 164.  a  fpiritual  court,  till  the  chief  officer  of  the  place 
where  he  refides  be  confulted,  that  he  may  com- 
pel him  by  the  civil  authority  to  give  fatisfadion 
to  the  church  :  That  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and 
other  fpiritual  dignitaries,  mould  be  regarded  as 
barons  of  the  realm ;  fhould  poflefs  the  privileges 
and  be  fubjeded  to  the  burthens  belonging  to  that 
rank  j  and  mould  be  bound  to  attend  the  king  in 
his  great  councils,  and  aihll  at  all  trials,  till  the 
fentence,  either  of  death  or  lofs  of  members,  be 
given  againfl  the  criminal :  That  the  revenue  of 
vacant  fees  mould  belong  to  the  king  ;  the  chapter, 
or  fuch  of  them  as  he  pleafes  to  fummon,  mould  fit 
in  the  king's  chapel  till  they  made  the  new  eledion 
with  his  confent,  and  that  the  bifhop-eled  mould 
do  homage  to  the  crown :  That  if  any  baron  or 
tenant  in  capite  mould  retufe  to  fubmit  to  the  fpi- 
ritual courts,  the  king  mould  employ  his  autho- 
rity in  obliging  him  to  make  fuch  fubmiffions ;  if 
airy  of  them  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  king, 
the  prelates  fhould  afliif.  the  king  with  their  cenfures 
in  reducing  him :  That  goods  forfeited  to  the  king 
fhould  not  be  proteded  in  churches  or  church- 
yards :  That  the  clergy  mould  no  longer  pretend  to 
the  right  of  enforcing  payment  of  debts  contraded 
by  oath  or  promife ;  but  mould  leave  thefe  law^ 
fuits,  equally  with  others,  to  the  determination  of 
the  civil  courts :  And  that  the  fons  of  villains  mould 
not  be  ordained  clerks,  without  the  confent  of  their 
lordL\ 

These  articles,  to  the  number  of  fixteen,  were 
calculated  to  prevent  the  chief  abufes  which  had 
prevailed  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  to  put  an  ef- 
fedual  flop  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  church,  which, 
gradually  Healing  on,  had  threatened  the  total  de- 

e  Hift.  Qn-ui.  p.  163.    M.  Paris,  p.  70,  71.    Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  ii. 
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firu&ion  of  the  civil  power.     Henry,  therefore,  by  c  H  A  P. 
reducing  thofe  ancient  cufloms  of  the  realm  to  writ-  L 

ing,  and  by  collecting  them  in  a  body,  endeavoured  H64. 
to  prevent  all  future  difpute  with  regard  to  them ; 
and  by  pafling  fo  many  ecclefiaflical  ordinances  iu 
a  national  and  civil  afiembly,  he  fully  eftablifhed 
the  fuperiority  of  the  legiflature  above  all  papal  de- 
crees or  fpiritual  canons,  and  gained  a  fignal  vic- 
tory over  the  ecclefiaftics.  But  as  he  knew,  that 
the  bifhops,  though  overawed  by  the  prefent  com- 
bination of  the  crown  and  the  barons,  would  take 
the  iirft  favourable  opportunity  of  denying  the  au-r 
thority  which  had  enacted  thefe  conititutions ;  he 
refolved  that  they  mould  all  fet  their  feal  to  them, 
and  give  a  promife  to  obferve  them.  None  of  the 
prelates  dared  to  oppofe  his  will ;  except  Becket, 
who,  though  urged  by  the  earls  of  Cornwal  and 
Leicefter,  the  barons  of  principal  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  obftinately  withheld  his  aflent.  At  laft, 
Richard  de  Haitings,  grand  prior  of  the  templars' 
in  England,  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  him; 
and  with  many  tears  entreated  him,  if  he  paid  any 
regard  either  to  his  own  fafety  or  that  of  the  church, 
not  to  provoke,  by  a  fruitlefs  oppofition,  the  in- 
dignation of  a  great  monarch,  who  was  refolutely 
bent  on  his  purpofe,  and  who  was  determined  to 
take  full  revenge  on  every  one  that  mould  dare  to 
oppofe  him  '.  Becket,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by 
all  the  world,  even  by  his  own  brethren,  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  comply  ;  and  he  promifed,  legally,  witJk 
good  faith i  and  without  fraud  or  referre  ?,  to  ob- 
ferve the  conflitutions ;  and  he  took  an  oath  to  that 
purpofe h.  The  king,  thinking  that  he  had  now 
finally  prevailed  in  this  great  enterprife,  fent  the 
conflitutions  to  pope  Alexander,  who  then  refided 
In  France ;  and  he  required  that  pontiff's  ratifica- 

f  Hift.  Quad.  p.  38.    Hoveden,  p.  493.  %  Fitz-Stepli.  p.  35. 
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C  H  A  P.  tion  of  them  :  But  Alexander,  who,  though  he  had 
ym* J  t  owed  the  mod  important  obligations  to  the  king, 
1164.  plainly  faw,  that  thefe  laws  were  calculated  to  efta- 
blifh  the  independency  of  England  on  the  papacy, 
and  of  the  royal  power  on  the  clergy,  condemned 
them  in  the  flrongeft  terms ;  abrogated,  annulled, 
and  rejected  them.  There  were  only  fix  articles, 
the  lead  important,  which,  for  the  fake  of  peace, 
he  was  willing  to  ratify. 

Becket,  when  he  obferved  that  he  might  hope 
for  fupport  in  an  oppofition,  exprefled  the  deeped 
forrow  for  his  compliance ;  and  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage all  the  other  biihops  in  a  confederacy  to  ad- 
here to  their  common  rights,  and  to  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  privileges,  in  which  he  reprefented  the  intereft 
and  honour  of  God  to  be  fo  deeply  concerned.  He 
redoubled  his  aufterities,  in'  order  to  punifh  Jiimfelf 
for  his  criminal  confent  to  the  conftitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon :  He  proportioned  his  difcipline  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  fuppofed  offence :  And  he  refufed  to 
exercife  any  part  of  his  archiepifcopal  function,  till 
he  mould  receive  abfolution  from  the  pope ;  which 
was  readily  granted  him.  Henry,  informed  of  his 
prefent  difpofitions,  refolved  to  take  vengeance  for 
this  refractory  behaviour,  and  he  attempted  to  crufh 
him,  by  means  of  that  very  power  which  Becket 
made  fuch  merit  in  fupporting.  He  applied  to 
the  pope,  that  he  fhould  grant  the  commiflion  of  le- 
gate in  his  dominions  to  the  archbifhop  of  York ; 
but  Alexander,  as  politic  as  he,  though  he  granted 
the  commiflion,  annexed  a  claufe,  that  it  fhould 
not  impower  the  legate  to  execute, any  act  in  preju- 
dice of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ' :  And  the 
king,  finding  how  fruitlefs  fuch  an  authority  would 
prove,  fent  back  the  commiflion  by  the  fame  mef. 
fenger  that  brought  it k. 

5  Epifh  St.  Thorn,  p.  13,14.  f  Hovcden.  p.  493.    Ger» 

Vfife,  p.  1388. 
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Xhe  primate,  however,  who  found  himfelf  (till  chap. 
fcxpofed  to  the  king's  indignation,  endeavoured  vm* 
twice  to  efcape  fecretly  from  the  kingdom;  but  was  ll64. 
as  often  detained  by  contrary  winds  :  And  Henry 
haftened  to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  an  obfti- 
nacy,  which  he  deemed  fo-criminal.  He  infligated 
John,  marefchal  of  the  exchequer,  to  fue  Becket 
in  the  archiepifcopal  court  for  fome  lands,  part  of 
the  manor  of  Pageham ;  and  to  appeal  thence  to 
the  king's  court  f»r  juflice  '.  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  trying  the  caufe,  the  primate  fent  four 
knights  to  reprefent  certain  irregularities  in  John's 
appeal ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  excufe  himfelf,  on 
account  of  ficknefs,  for  not  appearing  perfonally  • 
that  day  in  tb.2  court.  This  flight  offence  (if  it  even 
deferve  the  name)  was  reprefented  as  a  grievous 
contempt ;  the  four  knights  were  menaced,  and 
with  difficulty  efcaped  being  fent  to  priibn,  as  offer- 
ing falfehoods  to  the  court  *  ;  and  Henry,  being 
determined  to  profecute  Becket  to  the  utmoft,  mm- 
moned  at  Northampton  a  great  council,  which  he 
purpofed  to  make  the  inilrument  of  his  vengeance 
againfl  the  iniiexible  prelate. 

The  king  had  railed  Becket  from  a  low  ftation 
to  the  higheft  offices,  had  honoured  him  with  his 
countenance  and  friendfhip,  had  trufled  to  his  afliil- 
ance  in  forwarding  his  favourite  project  againfl  the 
clergy  ;  and  when  he  found  him  become  of  a  fudden 
his  mofl  rigid  opponent,  while  every  one  befide 
complied  with  his  will,  rage  at  the  difappointment, 
and  indignation  againfl  fucji  fignal  ingratitude, 
tranfported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  ; 
and  there  feems  to  have  entered  more  of  paffion 
than  of  juflice,  or  even  of  policy,  in  this  violent 
profecution  m.  The  barons,  notwithstanding,  in  the 
great  council,  voted  whatever  fentence  he  was  pleaf- 
ed  to  dictate  to  them ;  and  the  bifnops  themfelves, 

1  Hoveden,  p.  494.     M.  Paris,  p.  72.    Diccto,  p.  537. 

-*  See  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,        m  Neubr.  p.  394. 
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c  HAP.  who  undoubtedly  bore  a  fecret  favour  to  Beckef, 
VI11,     and  regarded  him  as   the  champion  of  their  pri- 
1x6*.      vileges,  concurred  with  the   reft,  in  the  defign  of 
oppreiling  their  primate.     In  vain  did  Becket  urge, 
that  his   court  was  proceeding  with  the  utmofl  re- 
gularity and  juflice  in  trying  the  marefchal's  caufe ; 
which,  however,  he  faid,  would   appear  from  the 
fherifTs  teftimony  to    be   entirely  unjuft    and  ini- 
quitous :   That  he  himfelf  had  discovered  no  con- 
tempt  of  the  king's  court ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  fending  four  knights  to  excufe  his  abfence,  had 
virtually  acknowledged  its  authority  :  That  he  alio, 
in  confequence  of  rhe  king's  fummons,  perfonally 
appeared   at  prefent  in  the  great  council,  ready  to 
juftifv  his  caufe  againft  the  marefchal,  and  to  fub- 
mit  his  conduct  to  their  enquiry  and  jurisdiction : 
That  even  mould  it  be  found   that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  non-appearance,  the  laws  had  affixed  a 
very  flight  penalty  to  that  offence :   And  that,  as  he 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Kent,  where  his  archiepifcopal 
palace  was  feated,   he  was  by  law  entitled  to  fome 
greater   indulgence  than  ufual  in  the  rate  of  his 
fine  n.      Notwithstanding  thefe  pleas,  he  was  con- 
demned  as    guilty  of  a  contempt    of   the.   king's 
court,  and   as  wanting  in  the  fealty  which  he  had 
fworn  to   his  Sovereign ;   all  his  goods  and  chattels 
were  conflfcated0;  and   that  this   triumph  over  the 
church  might  be  carried   to  the   utmofl,    Henry 
bimop  of  Winchefter,  the  prelate  who  had  been  fo 
powerful  in  the  former  reign,  was,  in  fpite  of  his 
remonftrances,  obliged,  by  order  of  the  court,   to 
pronounce  the  Sentence  againft   him p.      The  pri- 
mate Submitted  to  the  decree ;  and  all  the  prelates, 
except  Folliot,  bifhop  of  London,  who  paid  court 
to  the  king  by  this  Singularity,  became  fureties  for 
himq.     It  is  remarkable,  that  feveral  Norman  ba- 
rons voted  in  this  council ;  and  we  may  conclude,; 

n  Fitz-Steph.  p.  57.  42.  °  Hift.  Quad.  p.  47.    Hoveden, 

p.  494.    Gervafe,  p.  1339.  p  Fitz-Steph.  p.  3  7.  1 1bid. 
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with  feme  probability,  that  a  like  practice  had  pre-  C  M  A  p. 
vailed  in  many  of  the    great  councils   fummoned  (J^^mJ 
fince  the  conquefl.      For  the  contemporary  hifto-      U64. 
rian,  who  has  given  us  a  full  account  of  thele  tranf- 
actions,  does  not  mention  this  circumftance  as  any 
wife  fingular  r;    and  Becket,  in  all  his  fubfequent 
remonflrances,  with  regard  to  the  fevere  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with,  never  founds  any  objec- 
tion on  an  irregularity,  which   to  us  appears  very 
palpable  and  flagrant.     So  little  precifion  was  there 
at  that  time  in  the  government  and  conltitution ! 

The  king  was  not  content  with  this  fentence, 
however  violent  and  oppreffive.  Next  day,  he  de- 
manded of  Becket  the  fum  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  primate  had  levied  upon  the 
honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  while  in  his  poffef- 
fion.  Becket,  after  premifing  that  he  was  not  obli- 
ged to  anfwer  to  this  fuit,  becaufe  it  was  not'eon- 
tained  in  his  fummons;  after  remarking  that  he 
had  expended  more  than  that  fum  in  the  repairs  of 
thofe  caftles,  and  of  the  royal  palace  at  London ; 
expreffed  however  his  refolution,  that  money  mould 
not  be  any  ground  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his 
fovereign :  He  agreed  to  pay  the  fum ;  and  imme- 
diately gave  fureties  for  it s.  In  the  fubfequent 
meeting,  the  king  demanded  five  hundred  marks, 
which,  he  affirmed,  he  had  lent  Becket  during  the 
war  at  Touloufe1;  and  another  fum  to  the  fame 
amount,  for  which  that  prince  had  been  furety  for 
him  to  a  Jew.  Immediately  after  thefe  two  claims, 
he  preferred  a  third  of  Hill  greater  importance  :  He 
required  him  to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  admi- 
niflration  while  chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance 
due  from  the  revenues  of  all  the  prelacies,  abbies, 
and  baronies,  which  had,  during  that  time,  been 
fubjected  to  his  management u.  Becket  obferved, 
that,  as  this  demand  was  totally  unexpected,  he  had 

1  Fitz-Stepb.  p.  36.  s  Ibid.  p.  38.  «  Hift,  Qufd. 

p.  47.  a  Hoveden^p.  494.    Diceto,  p.  537. 
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CHAP,  not  come  prepared  to  anfwer  it ;   but  he  required  a 

V1IL      delay,  and  promifed  in  that  cafe  to  give  fatisfaction. 

1 1 64.     The  king  infilled  upon  fureties ;   and  Becket  de- 

fired  leave  to  confult  his  fuffragans  in  a  cafe  of  fuch 

importance    . 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  known  character  of 
Henry,  and  from  the  ufual  vigilance  of  his  go- 
vernment, that,  when  he  promoted  Becket  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on  good  grounds,  well 
pleafed  with  his  adminiftration  in  the  former  high  of- 
fice with  which  he  had  entrufted  him  ;  and  that,  even 
if  that  prelate  had  diffipated  money  beyond  the  in- 
come of  his  place,  the  king  was  fatisfied  that  his 
expences  were  not  blameable,  and  had  in  the  main 
been  calculated  for  his  fervicex.  Two  years  had 
fmce  elapfed ;  no  demand  had,  during  that  time, 
been  made  upon  him ;  it  was  not  till  the  quarrel 
arofe  concerning  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  that  the 
claim  was  flarted,  and  the  primate  was,  of  a  fud- 
den,  required  to  produce  accounts  of  fuch  intricacy 
and  extent  before  a  tribunal  which  had  mown  a 
determined  refolution  to  ruin  and  opprefs  him.  To 
find  fureties,  that  he  fhould  anfwer  fo  boundlefs 
and  uncertain  a  claim,  which  in  the  king's  efli- 
mation  amounted  to  44,000  marks  y,  was  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  Becket's  fuffragans  were  extremely  at 
a  lofs  what  counfel  to  give  him  in  fuch  a  critical 
emergency.  By  the  advice  of  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  he  offered  two  thoufand  marks  as  a  general 
fatisfaction  for  all  demands :  But  this  offer  was  re- 
jected by  the  king z.  Some  prelates  exhorted  him 
to  refign  his  fee,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  ac- 
quittal :  Others  were  of  opinion^  that  he  ought  to 
fubmit  himfelf  entirely  to  the  king's  mercy3:  But 
the  primate,  thus  pufhed  to  the  utmoft,  had  too 
much  courage  to  fmk  under  oppreffion :  He  de- 

w  Fitz-Steph.  p.  38.  *  Hoveden,  p,  49;.  T  Epirt. 

St.  Thorn,  p.  315.  z  Fitz-Steph.  p.  ;8.  "Fitz-Steph. 

p.  39.    Gervafe,  p.  1390. 
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termined  to  brave  all  his  enemies,  to  trufr.  to  the  c  H  A  P. 
facrednefs  of  his   character  for  protection,   to  in-  ,     m" 
volve  his  caufe  with  that  of  God  and  religion,  and     1164. 
to  fland  the  utmofl  efforts  of  royal  indignation. 

After  a  few  days  fpent  in  deliberation,  Becket 
went  to  church,  and  faid  mafs,  where  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  ordered,  that  the  imroit  to  the  communion 
fervice  mould  begin  with  thefe  words,   Princes  fat 
and  J "pake  againjl  me  ;  the  palfage  appointed  for  the 
martyrdom   of  St.   Stephen,    whom    the    primate 
thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  refemble  in  his  fuffer- 
ings  for  the  fake  of  righteoufnefs.     He  went  thence 
to  court  arrayed  in  his  facred  veftments :  As  foon 
as   he  arrived  within  the  palace-gate,  he   took  the 
crofs  into  his  own  hands,  bore  it  aloft  as  his  pro- 
tection, and  marched  in  that  poflure  into  the  royal 
apartments  b.       The  king,    who  was  in  an  inner 
room,  was  aftoniihed  at  this  parade,  by  v/hich  the 
primate  feemed  to  menace  him  and  his.  court  with 
the  fentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  he  fent  fome 
of  the  prelates  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  account 
of  fuch  audacious  behaviour.     Thefe  prelates  com- 
plained to  Becket,  that,  by  fubfcribing  hirnfelf  to 
the  conflitutions   of  Clarendon,    he   had    feduced 
them  to  imitate  his  example ;  and  that  now,  when 
it  was  too  late,  he  pretended  to  make  off  all  fub- 
ordination  to  the  civil  power,  and  appeared  defir- 
ous  of  involving  them  in  the  guilt  which  mull  at- 
tend  any  violation    of  thofe  laws,    eilabiimed  by 
their  confent,  and  ratified  by  their  fib  fc  rip  dons  \. 
Becket  replied,  that  he  had  indeed  fubfcribed  the 
conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  le^aih,  with  good  faith, 
and  without  fraud  or  referve ;  but  in  thefe  words 
was  virtually  implied  a  faivo  for  the  rights  of  their 
order,   which  being   connected  with   the   caufe  of 
God  and  his  church,  could  never  be  relinquifhed 
by  their  oaths  and  engagements :  That  if  he  and 

*>  Fitz-Steph.    p.   40.      H'ft.  Quad.    p.  53.      Haveden,   p.  a,z4. 
Ueubr.  p.  394.     Epiit.  St.  Thorn,  p.  43,         c  Fitz-Steph.  p.  25- 
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C  H  A  P.  they  had  erred  in  refigning  the  ecclefiaflical  privi- 
VII*| t  leges,   the  bed  atonement    they  could   now  make 
1164.      ^""3  to  retract  their  confent,  which,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
could  never  be  obligatory,  and  to  follow  the  pope's 
authority,  who  had  folemnly   annulled  the  confti- 
tutions  of  Clarendon,  and  had  abfolved  them  from 
all  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  obferve  them : 
That   a   determined  refolution   was   evidently   em- 
braced to  epprefs   the  church ;  the  ftorm  had  firft 
broken  upon  him ;   for  a   flight  offence,  and  which 
too  was  falfely  imputed  to  him,  he  had  been  tyran- 
nically condemned  to    a  grievous  penalty ;  a  new 
and  unheard-of  claim  was  fince  flarted,  in  which  he 
could  expect  no  juflice  ;  and  he  plainly  faw  that  he 
was  the  deftined  victim,  who,  by  his  ruin,  mud 
prepare  the  way  for  the  abrogation  of  all  fpiritual 
immunities :  That  he  ftrictly  inhibited  them  who 
were  his  fuffragans  from  affiiting  at  any  fuch  trial, 
or   giving  their   fan&ion    to   any  fentence   againft 
him  j  he  put  himfelf  and  his  fee  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fupreme  pontiff,  and  appealed   to   him 
againft    any    penalty  which   his   iniquitous   judges 
might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  him  :  And  that, 
however  terrible,  the  indignation  of  fo  great  a  mo- 
narch as  Henry,  his  fword  could  only  kill  the  body; 
while  that  of  the  church,  entrufted  into  the  hands 
of  the  primate,  could  kill  the  foul,  and  throw  the 
difobedient  into  infinite  and  eternal  perdition d. 

Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  in  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  had  been  aboliihed  by  the  conftirutions  of 
Clarendon,  and  were  become  criminal  by  law ;  but 
an  appeal  in  a  civil  caufe,  fuch  as  the  king's  de- 
mand upon  Becket,  was  a  practice  altogether  new 
and  unprecedented ;  it  tended  directly  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  government,  and  could  receive  no 
colour  of  excufe,  except  from  the  determined  refo- 
lution, which  was  but  too  apparent  in  Henry  and  the 

d  Fitz-Steph.  p.  42.  44,  45,46.      Hift.  Quad.  p.  57.     Hovcden, 
p,  495.    M.  Paris,  p.  72.    Epifi.  SU  Thorn,  p.  45«  *95' 
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great  council,  to  effectuate,  without  juftice,  bat  un-  CHAP, 
der  colour  of  law,  the  total  ruin  of  the  inflexible     ^IT' 
primate.     The  king  having  now  obtained  a  pre-     n64. 
text  fo  much  more  plaufible  for  his  violence,  would 
probably  have  pufhed  the  affair  to  the  utmofl  ex- 
tremity againil  him ;  but   Becket  gave  him  no  lei- 
fure .  to   conduct   the  profecution.     He  refufed   fo 
much  as  to  hear  the  fentence, which  the  barons, fitting 
apart  from  the  bifhops,  and  joined  to  fome  fherirfs 
and  barons  of  the  fecond  rank  %  had  given  upon  the 
king's  claim:  He  departed  from  the  palace;  afked  Banifti- 
Henry's  immediate  permiffion  to  leave  Northamp-  Bee"kc° 
ton;  and  upon  meeting  with  a  refufal,  he  withdrew  fe- 
cretlv;  wandered  about  in  difguife  for  fome  time;  and 
at  laft  took  fhipping,  and  arrived  fafely  at  Gravelines. 
The   violent  and  unjufl  profecution  of  Becket 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour  on 
his  fide,  and  to  make  men  overlook  his  former  in- 
gratitude towards  the  king,  and  his  departure  from 
all  oaths  and  engagements,  as  well  as  the  enormity 
of  thofe  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  of  which  he  affected 
to  be  the  champion.     There  were  many  other  rea- 
fons  which  procured  him  countenance  and  protection 
in  foreign    countries.      Philip   earl   of  Flanders f, 
and  Lewis  king  of  France  %  jealous   of  the  rifing 
greatnefs  of  Henry,  were  well  pleafed  to  give  him 
diflurbance  in  his  government ;  and  forgetting  that 
this  was  the  common  caufe  of  princes,  they  affected 
to  pity  extremely   the   condition  of  the  exiled  pri- 
mate ;  and  the  latter  even  honoured  him  with  a  vifit 
at  Soiffons,  in  which  city  he  had  invited  him  to  fix 
his  refidence h.      The  pope,  whofe  interefts   were 
more  immediately  concerned  in   fuppcrting   him3 

e  Fitz-Steph.  p.  46.  This  hiftorian  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  more 
confiderable  vaflals  of  the  chief  barons :  Thefe  had  no  title  to  fit  in 
the  great  council,  and  the  giving  them  a  place  there  was  a  palpable 
irregularity  :  Which  however  is  not  infilled  on  in  any  of  Bucket's  re- 
monftrances.  A  farther  proof  how  little  fixed  the  confutution  was 
atthat  time  !  f  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  25'  8  \¥&  P>  ;6>  57- 

b  Hift.  Quad.  p.  76. 
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CHAP,  gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnificent  embany 
t  "  _,  which  Henry  fent  to  accufe  him ;  while  Becket 
1 164.  himfelf,  who  had  come  to  Sens  in  order  to  juftify 
his  caufe  before  the  fcvereign  pontiff,  was  received 
with  the  greatefl  marks  of  diflinclion.  The  king, 
in  revenge,  fequeftered  the  revenues  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  by  a  conduct  which  might  be  efteemed 
arbitrary,  had  there  been  at  that  time  any  regular 
check  on  royal  authority,  he  banifhed  all  the  pri- 
mate's relations  and  dcmeflics,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,  whom  he  obliged  to  fwear,  before 
their  departure,  that  they  would  inflantly  join  their 
patron.  But  this  policy,  by  which  Henry  endea- 
voured to  reduce  Becket  fooner  to  necefiity,  loft  its 
effect :  The  pope,  when  they  arrived  beyond  fea, 
abfolved  them  from  their  oath,  and  diftributed 
them  among  the  convents  in  France  and  Flanders : 
A  refidence  was  affigned  to  Becket  himfelf  in  the 
convent  of  Pontigny,  where  he  lived  for  fome  years 
in  great  magnificence,  partly  from  a  penfion  grant- 
ed him  on  the  revenues  of  that  abbey,  partly  from 
remittances  made  him  by  the  French  monarch. 
Jj6>  The  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope, 

Becket  refigned  into  his  hands  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury, to  which,  he  affirmed,  he  had  been  unca- 
nonically  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  royal  man^ 
date  ;  and  Alexander,  in  his  turn,  befides  inverting 
him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pretended  to  abrogate, 
by  a  bull,  the  fentence  which  the  great  council  of 
England  had  paffed  againft  him.  Henry,  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  procure  a  conference  with  the 
pope,  who  departed  foon  after  for  Rome,  whither 
the  profperous  (late  of  his  affairs  now  invited  him, 
made  provifions  againfl  the  confequences  of  that 
breach  which  impended  between  his  kingdom  and 
the  apollolic  fee.  lie  iffued  orders  to  his  judici- 
aries, inhibiting,  under  fevere  penalties,  all  appeals 
to  the  pope  or  archbifhop  5  forbidding  any  one  to 
receive  any  mandates  from  them,  or.  -apply  in  ;my 
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cafe  to  their  authority ;  declaring  it  treafonable  to  c  H  A  P. 
bring  from  either  of  them  an  interdict  upon  the  Y_h1, 
kingdom,  and  punifhable  in  fecular  clergymen  by  xj$;, 
the  lofs  of  their  eyes  and  by  caftration,  in  regulars 
by  amputation  of  their  feet,  and  in  laics  with  death  ; 
and  menacing  with  fequeftration  and  banifhment 
the  perfons  themfelves,  as  well  as  their  kindred, 
who  mould  pay  obedience  to  any  fuch  interdict : 
And  he  farther  obliged  all  his  fubjects  to  fwear  to 
the  obfervance  of  thofe  orders '.  Thefe  were  edicts 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  affected  the  lives  and 
properties  of  all  the  fubjects,  and  even  changed,  for 
the  time,  the  national  religion,  by  breaking  off  all 
communication  with  Rome :  Yet  were  they  enacted 
by  the  fole  authority  of  the  king,  and  were  derived 
entirely  from  his  will  and  pleafure. 

The  fpiritual  powers,  which,  in  the  primitive 
church,  Mere,  in  a  great  meafure,  dependant  en 
the  civil,  had  by  a  gradual  prcgrefs  reached  an 
equality  and  independence ;  and  though  the  limits 
of  the  two  jurifdi£tions  were  difficult  to  afcertain  or 
define,  it  was  not  impoffible,  but,  by  moderation 
on  both  fides,  government  might  (till  have  been 
conducted  in  that  imperfect  and  irregular  manner 
which  attends  all  human  inftitutions.  But  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  encouraged  the  ecclefiaftics 
daily  to  extend  their  privileges,  and  even  to  ad- 
vance maxims  totally  incompatible  with  civil  go- 
vernment k,  Henry  had  thought  it  high  time  to  put 
an  end  to  their  pretenfions,  and  formally,  in  a  pub- 
lic council,  to  fix  thofe  powers  which  belonged  to- 
the  magistrate,  and  which  he  was  for  the  future  de- 
termined to  maintain.  In  this  attempt  he  was  led 
to  re-eitablilh  cuftoms,.  which,  though  ancient,  were 
beginning  to  be  aboliihed  by  a  contrary  practice, 

»  Hift.  QuadT  p.  88. 167.    Hoveden,  p.  496.    M.Paris,  p,  73. 

k  ^uis  dubitet,  ftys  Becket  to  the  king,  faceraotes  Cbi  ijl'i  regum  ef 
Qrincipum  omnlumque  Jidelium  patfes  et  magi/trot  otnjtri*  Epiit.  St. 
Thorn,  p.  97.  148, 
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CHAP,  and  which  were  Mill  more  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the 
"vnI*      prevailing    opinions    and    fentiments    of   the   age. 
I1(5i#     Principle,  therefore,   flood  on  the  one  fide,  power 
on  the  other ;  and  if  the  Englifli  had  been  actuated 
by  confcience,  more  than  by  prefent  intereft,  the 
controverfy  mud  foon,  by  the  general  defection  of 
Henry's  fubjects,  have  been  decided   againft  him. 
Becket,  in  order   to   forward  this  event,  filled  all 
places  with  exclamations  againft  the  violence  which 
he  had  fufFered.     He  compared   himfelf  to  Chrift, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal ',  and 
who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  prefent  oppreffions 
under  which  his  church  laboured :  He  took  it  for 
granted,  as  a  point  inconteflible,  that  his  caufe  was 
the  caufe   of  Godm:  He  affumed  the  character  of 
champion  for   the  patrimony  of  the  Divinity  :  He 
pretended  to  be  the  fpiritual  father  of  the  king  and 
ail  the  people  of  England":  He  even  told  Henry, 
that  kings    reign   folely  by  the   authority    of  the 
church  '  :  And  though  he  had  thus  torn  off  the  veil 
more  openly  on  the  one  fide,  than  that  prince  had 
on  the  other,  he  feemed  frill,  from  the  general  fa- 
vour borne  him  by  the  ecclefiaftics,  to  have  all  the 
advantage  in   the   argument.      The  king,  that   he 
might  employ  the  weapons  of  temporal  power  re- 
maining in   his  hands,  fufpended  the  payment  of 
Peter's-pence ;   he  made  advances   towards  an  alli- 
ance with  the  emperor,  Frederic  Babaroffa,  who 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  violent  wars  with  pope 
Alexander  ;   he   difcovered  fome  intentions  of  ac- 
knowledging Pafcal  III.  the  prefent  anti-pope,  who 
was   protected  by  that  emperor ;  and  by  thefe  ex- 
pedients he  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  enterprifing 
though  prudent  pontiff  from  proceeding  to  extre- 
mities againft  him. 

I  r^:ft.  St.  Thom.  p.  63.  ioj-.  194.  m  Ibid.  p.  29,  30,  jr. 

*l6'  "  Fitz-Sieph.  p.  46.    Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  52.  148. 

o  Brady's  Append.  N°  56.  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  94,95,97.99. 197. 
#oveden,  p.  497. 
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But  the  violence  of  Becket,  fliill  more  than  the  CHAP, 
nature  of  the  controverfy,  kept  affairs  from  remain-  ,^V1  *'  ^ 
ing  long  in  fufpenfe  between  the    parties.      That     nu. 
prelate,  infligated  by  revenge,  and  animated  by  the 
prefent  glory  attending  his  fituation,  pufhed   mat- 
ters to  a  decifion,  and  iflued  a  cenfure,  excommu- 
nicating  the  king's  chief  minifters  by  name,  and 
comprehending  in  general  all  thofe  who  favoured  or 
obeyed  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon  :  Thefe  con- 
flitutions he  abrogated  and  annulled ;  he  abfolved 
all  men  from  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  ob- 
ferve  them ;  and  he  fufpended  the  fpiritual  thunder 
over  Henry  himfelf,    only  that  the  prince    might 
avoid  the  blow  by  a  timely  repentance  p. 

The  fituation  of  Henry  was  fo  unhappy,  that 
he  could  employ  no  expedient  for  faving  his  minif- 
ters  from  this  terrible  cenfure,  but  by  appealing  to 
the  pope  himfelf,  ana  having  recourfe  to  a  tribunal 
whofe  authority  he  had  himfelf  attempted  to  abridge 
in  this  very  article  of  appeals,  and  which,  he  knew,, 
was  fo  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide  of  his  adverfary. 
But  even  this  expedient  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
effectual.  Becket  had  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
legantine  commiffion  over  England ;  and  in  virtue 
of  that  authority,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal,  he 
fummoned  the  bifhops  of  London,  Salifbury,  and 
others,  to  attend  him,  and  ordered,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  the  ecclefiaftics,  fequeflered  on 
his  account,  to  be  reftored  in  two  months  to  all 
their  benefices.  But  John  of  Oxford,  the  king's 
agent  with  the  pope,  had  the  addrefs  to  procure 
orders  for  fufpending  this  fentence  ;  and  he  gave 
the  pontiff  fuch  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  reconcilement 
between  the  king  and  Becket,  that  two  legates, 
William  of  Pavia  and  Otho,  were   fent   to  Nor- 

p  Fkz-Steph.  p.  56.  Hift.  Qnad.  p.  93.  M.  Paris,  p.  74. 
Beaulieu  Vie  de  St.  Thorn,  p.  213.  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  .p.  149.  229, 
Hovedcn,  p.  499. 
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chap,  mandy,  where  the  king  then  refided,  and  they  en- 
VIIL      deavoured  to  find  expedients  for  that  purpofe.     But 
j^6>-    the  pretenfions  of  the  parties  were,  as  yet,  too  op- 
pofite  to  admit  of  an  accommodation  :    The  king 
required,  that  all  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon 
fhould   be   ratified :    Becket,    that,    previoufly   to 
•any  agreement,  he  and  his  adherents  fhould  be  re- 
stored to  their  pofleffions :  And  as  the  legates  had 
no  power  to  pronounce   a  definitive  fentence   on 
cither  fide,  the  negociation  foon  after  came  to  no- 
thing.     The  cardinal  of  Pavia  alfo,  being  much- 
attached  to  Henry,  took  care  to  protract  the  nego- 
tiation ;    to  mitigate  the  pope,    by  the   accounts 
which  he  fent  of  that  prince's  conduct ;  and  to  pro- 
cure him  every  poffible  indulgence  from  the  fee  of 
Rome.     About  this  time  the  king  had  alfo  the  ad- 
drefs  to  obtain  a  difpenfation  for  the   marriage   of 
his  third  fon  Geoffrey,  with  the  heirefs  of  Britan- 
ny ;  a  concefiion,  which,  confidering  Henry's  de- 
merits towards  the  church,  gave  great  fcandal  both 
to  Becket,  and  to  his  zealous  patron  the  king,  of 
France. 
2x67.  Thz  intricacies  of  the   feudal   law  had,  in  that 

age,  rendered  the  boundaries  of  power  between  the 
prince  and  his  vaffals,  and  between  one  prince  and 
another,  as  uncertain  as  thofe  between  the  crown 
and  the  mitre  ;  and  all  wars  took  their  origin  from 
difputes,  which,  had  there  been  any  tribunal  pof- 
fefled  of  power  to  enforce  their  decrees,  ought  to 
have  been  decided  only  before  a  court  of  judicature. 
Henry,  in  profecution  of  fome  controverfies,  in 
which  he  was  involved  with  the  count  of  Auvergne, 
avaflal  of  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  had  invaded  the 
territories  of  that  nobleman ;  who  had  recourfe  to 
the  king  of  Trance,  his  fuperior  lord,  for  protec- 
tion, and  thereby  kindled  a  war  between  the  two 
monarchs.  But  this  war  was,  as  ufual,  no  lefs  fee- 
ble in  its  operations,  than  it  was  frivolous  in  its 
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caufe  and  object.;  and  after  occafioning  fome  mu- c  HA  p. 
tual  depredations  %  and  fome  infurrections  among  ,    _**  '_, 
the   barons  of  Poictou  and  Guienne,  was  termi-     1167. 
nated  by  a  peace.     The  terms  of  this  peace  were 
rather  difadvantageous  to  Henry,  and  prove  that 
that  prince  had,  by  reafon  of  his  conteft  with  the 
church,  loft   the  fuperiority  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  over   the  crown  of  France :   An  addi- 
tional motive  to  him  for  accommodating  thofe  dif- 
ferences. 

The  pope  and  the  king  began  at  iaft  to  perceive, 
that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  neither  of 
them  could  expect  a  final  and  decifive  victory  over 
the  other,  and  that  they  had  more  to  fear  than  to 
hope  from  the  duration  of  the  controverfy. 
Though  the  vigour  of  Henry's  government  had 
confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his  dominions,  his 
throne  might  be  fhaken  by  a  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  if  England  itfelf  could,  by  its  fitua- 
tion, be  more  eafily  guarded  againfl  the  contagion 
of  fuperfiitious  prejudices,  his  French  provinces  at 
leaft,  whofe  communication  was  open  with  the 
neighbouring  iiates,  would  be  much  expofed,  on 
that  account,  to  fome  great  revolution  or  convul- 
fionr.  He  could  not,  therefore,  reafonably  ima- 
gine that  the  pope,  while  he  retained  fuch  a  check 
upon  him,  would  formally  recognife  the  conilitu- 
tions  of  Clarendon,  which  both  put  an  end  to  pa- 
pal pretenfions  in  England,  and  would  give  an  ex- 
ample to  other  flates  of  afferting  a  like  independ- 
ency s.  Pope  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing iiill  engaged  in  dangerous  wars  with  the  em- 
peror Frederic,  might  juftly  apprehend,  that  Henry, 
rather  than  relinquifh  claims  of  fuch  importance, 
would  join  the  party  of  his  enemy;  and  as  the  trials 
hitherto  made  of  the  fpiritual  weapons  by  Becket 

1  Hoveden,  p.  517.      M.  Paris,  p.  75.    Diceto,  p.  547.      Ger- 
vafe,  p.  140a,  1403.    Robert  de  Monte. 
I  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  230.  -  s  Ibid.  p.  276.- 
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c  H  A  P.  had  not  fucceeded  to  his  expectation,  and  every 
ym-      thing  had  remained  quiet  in  all  the  king's  domi- 

^1148.  ni°nsj  nothing  feemed  impoffible  to  the  capacity 
and  vigilance  of  fo  great  a  monarch.  The  difpofi- 
tion  of  minds  on  both  fides,  refulting  from  thefe 
circumftances,  produced  frequent  attempts  towards 
an  accommodation  ;  but  as  both  parties  knew  that 
the  effential  articles  of  the  difpute  could  not  then  be 
terminated,  they  entertained  a  perpetual  jealoufy  of 
each  other,  and  were  anxious  not  to  lofe  the  leaft 
advantage  in  the  negotiation,  The  nuncios  Gra- 
tian  and  Vivian,  having  received  a  commiflion  to 
endeavour  a  reconciliation,  met  with  the  king  in 
Normandy ;  and  after  all  differences  feemed  to  be 
adjufled,  Henry  offered  to  fign  the  treaty,  with  a 
falvo  to  his  royal  dignity  ;  which  gave  fuch  umbrage 
to  Becket,  that  the  negotiation,  in  the  end,  became 
fruitlefs,  and  the  excommunications  were  renewed 
againfl  the  king's  minifters.  Another  negotiation 
was  conducted  at  Montmirail,  in  prefence  of  the 
king  of  France  and  the  French  prelates ;  where 
Becket  alio  offered  to  make  his  fubmiffions,  with  a 
falvo  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
church ;  which,  for  a  like  reafon,  was  extremely 
offenfive  to  the  king,  and  rendered  the  treaty  abor- 
1169.  tive.  A  third  conference,  under  the  fame  media- 
tion, was  broken  off,  by  Becket's  infifting  on  a  like 
referve  in  his  fubmiilions ;  and  even  in  a  fourth 
treaty,  when  all  the  terms  were  adjufted,  and  when 
the  primate  expected  to  be  introduced  to  the  king, 
and  to  receive  the  kifs  of  peace,  which  it  was  uiual 
for  princes  to  grant  in  thofe  times,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  a  fure  pledge  of  forgivenefs,  Henry  -re- 
.  fuied  him  that  honour  ;  under  pretence,  that,  dur- 
ing his  anger,  he  had  made  a  raffi  vow  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  This  formality  ferved,  among  fuch  jealous 
fpirits,  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  ;  and 
though  the  difficulty  was  attempted  to  be  overcome 
by  a  difpenfation  which  the  pope  granted  to  Henry 

from 
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from  his  vow,  that  prince  could  not  be  prevailed  on  c  JI  A  P. 
to  depart  from  the  refolution  which  he  had  taken.    ,         ' 

In  one  of  thefe  conferences,  at  which  the  French  n65. 
king  was  prefent,  Henry  faid  to  that  monarch: 
"  There  have  been  many  kings  of  England,  fome 
"  of  greater,  fome  of  lefs  authority  than  myfelf : 
"  There  have  alfo  been  many  archbifnops  of  Can- 
"  terbury,  holy  and  good  men,  and  entitled  to 
"  every  kind  of  refpect :  Let  Becket  but  act.  to- 
"  wards  me  with  the  fame  fubmiifion  which  the 
"'greateft  of  his  predecefl'ors  have  paid  to  the  lead 
"  of  mine,  and  there  mall  be  no  controverfy  be- 
"  tween  us."  Lewis  was  fo  ftruck  with  this  flate  of  * 

the  cafe,  and  with  an  offer  which  Henry  made  to 
fubmit  his  caufe  to  the  French  clergy,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  condemning  the  primate,  and  withdraw- 
ing his  friendfhip  from  him  during  fome  time  :  But 
the  bigotry  of  that  prince,  and  their  common  ani- 
mofity  againit  Henry,  foon  produced  a  renewal  of 
their  former  good  correfpondence.  * 

All  difficulties  were  at  lafl  adjufted  between  the     1170. 
parties  ;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return,  on  *ad  -Ju!y* 
conditions  which  may  be  efteemed  both  honourable 
and  advantageous  to  that  prelate.     He  was  not  re-  Compro- 
quired  to  give  up  any  rights  of  the  church,   or  re-  jT*  ",'th 
fign  any   of  thofe  pretenlions  which  had  been  the 
original  ground  of  the  controverfy.      It  was  agreed 
that  all  thefe  queflions  mould  be  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
but  that  Becket  and  his  adherents   fhould,  without 
making  farther  fubmiffion,  be  reftored   to  all  their 
livings,  and   that  even  the  poffeiTors  of  fuch  bene- 
fices as  depended  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  had 
been  filled  during  the  primate's  abfence,  mould  be 
expelled,  and  Becket  have  liberty  to  fupply  the  va- 
cancies \      In    return    for    concefhons    which  en- 
trenched fo  deeply  on  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  Henry  reaped  only  the  -advantage  of  feeing 

1  Fitz-Steph.  p.  68,  69.    Hovedeji,  p/530. 
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C  H  A  P.  his  minifters  abfolved  from  the  fentence  of  excom- 
vni-     munication  pronounced  againft  them,  and  of  pre- 

L"77'  J  venting  the  interdict,  which,  if  thefe  hard  condi- 
tions had  not  been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be 
laid  on  all  his  dominions  \  It  was  eafy  to  fee  how 
much  he  dreaded  that  event,  when  a  prince  of  fo 
high  a  fpirit  could  fubmit  to  terms  fo  dilhonourable 
in  order  to  prevent  it.  So  anxious  was  Henry  to 
accommodate  all  differences,  and  to  reconcile  him- 
felf  fully  with  Becket,  that  he  took  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary flaps  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  even, 
on  one  occafion,  humiliated  himfelf  fo  far  as  to 
hold  the  fiirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate  v/hile  he 
mounted  ?. 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary 
tranquillity  which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from  thei'e 
expedients.  During  the  heat  of  his  quarrel  with 
Becket,  while  he  was  every  day  expecting  an  inters 
diet  to  be  laid  on  his  kingdom,  and  a  fentence  of 
excommunication  to  be  fulminated  againft  his  per- 
fen,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  have  his  fon, 
prince  Henry,  aiibciated  with  him  in  the  royalty, 
and  to  make  him  be  crowned  king  by  the  hands  of 
Roger  archbifhop  of  York.  By  this  precaution  he 
both  enfured  the  fucceffion  of  that  prince,  which, 
confidering  the  many  pad  irregularities  in  that 
point,  could  not  but  be  efteemed  fomewhat  pre- 
carious ;  and  he  preferved  at  leaft  his  family  on  the 
throne,  if  the  fentence  of  excommunication  fhould 
have  the  effed  which  he  dreaded,  and  mould  make 
his  fubjecls  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him. 
Though  this  defign  was  conducted  with  expedition 
and  fecrecy,  Becket,  before  it  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution, had  got  intelligence  of  it ;  and  being  de- 
firous  of  cbitructing  all  Henry's  meafures,  as  well 
as  anxious  to  prevent  this  affront  to  himfelf,  who 

*  Htft.  Quad.  p.  104.  Brorapton,  p.  1062.  Gervafe,  p.  140?. 
Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  704,  705,  706,  707.  792,  79J-,  794,  Benedict, 
Alphas,  p.  70.  y  Epift.  4^  lib.  j. 
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pretended  to  the  fole  right,  as  archbifhop  of  Can*  chap. 
terbury,  to  officiate  in  the  coronation,  he  had  inhi-  VI11* 
bited  all  the  prelates  of  England  from  aflilHng  at  II70. 
this  ceremony,  had  procured  from  the  pope  a  man- 
date to  the  fame  purpofe z,  and  had  incited  the 
king  of  France  to  proteft  againfl  the  coronation  of 
young  Henry,  unlefs  the  princefs,  daughter  of  that 
monarch,  mould  at  the  fame  time  receive  the  royal 
unction.  There  prevailed  in  that  age  an  opinion, 
which  was  a-kin  to  its  other  fuperftitions,  that  the 
royal  unction  was  effential  to  the  exercife  of  royal 
power  ::  It  was  therefore  natural  both  for  the  king 
of  France,  careful  of  his  daughter's  eftablifhment, 
and  for  Becket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  to  de- 
mand, in  the  treaty  with  Henry,  fome  fatisfaction 
in  this  eflential  point.  Henry,  after  apologifmg  to 
Lewis  for  the  omiffion  with  regard  to  Margaret, 
and  excufmg  it  on  account  of  the  fecrecy  and  dif- 
patch  requifite  for  conducting  that  meafure,  pro- 
mifed  that  the  ceremony  mould  be  renewed  in  the 
perfons  both  of  the  prince  and  princefs :  And  he 
affured  Becket,  that  befides  receiving  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  Roger  and  the  other  bifhops  for  the 
feeming  affront  put  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the 
primate  mould,  as  a  farther  fatisfaclion,  recover  his 
rights  by  officiating  in  this  coronation.  But  the 
violent  fpirit  of  Becket,  elated  by  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  by  the  victory  which  he  had  already 
obtained  over  his  fovereign,  was  not  content  with 
this  voluntary  compenfation,  but  refolved  to  make 
the  injury,  which  he  pretended  to  have  fuffered,  a 
handle  for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  enemies.  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  met  the  archbimop  of 
York,  and  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Salilbury, 
who  were  on  their  journev  to  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy :  He  notified  to  the  archbiihop  the  fentence 
of  fufpenfion,  and  to  the  two  bifhops  that  of  ex- 

1  Hi  ft.  Quad.  p.  103.  Epift,  St.  There,  jp,  6tz.    Geivafe,  p.  141a. 
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C  K  A  P-  communication,  which  at  his  folicitation  the  pope 
*«••  had  pronounced  againit  them.  Reginald  de  War- 
*^^,  "renne,  and  Gervafe  de  Cornhiil,  two  of  the  king's 
Becket's  miniiters  who  were  employed  on  their  duty  in  Kent, 
r^LUrIj ,  afked  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold  attempt,  whe- 
niftiment.  ther  he  meant  to  bring  fire  and  fword  into  the  king- 
dom ?  But  the  primate,  heedlefs  of  the  reproof, 
proceeded,  in  the^noft  oftentatious  manner,  to  take 
pofleiiion  of  his  diocefe.  In  Rochefter,  and  ail  the 
towns  through  which  he  patted,  he  was  received 
with  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity, 
men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  celebrated  with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumphant 
entrance.  And  though  he  was  obliged,  by  order  of 
the  young  prince,  who  refided  at  Woodftoke,  to  re- 
turn to  his  diocefe,  he  found  that  he  was  not  mif- 
taken  when  he  reckoned  upon  the  highefl  venera- 
tion of  the  public  towards  his  perfon  and  his  dig- 
nity. He  proceeded,  therefore,  with  the  more 
courage  to  dart  his  fpiritual  thunders :  He  iffued 
the  fentence  of  excommunication  againit  Robert  de 
Broc  and  Nigel  de  Sackville,  with  many  others, 
who  either  had  affilted  at  the  coronation  of  the 
prince,  or  been  active  in  the  late  perfecution  of  the 
exiled  clergy.  This  violent  meafure,  by  which  he 
in  effect  denounced  war  againit  the  king  himfelf,  is 
commonly  afcribed  to  the  vindictive  difpofition  and 
imperious  character  of  Becket ;  but  as  this  prelate 
was  alfo  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilities,  we  are 
not,  in  his  paffions  alone,  to  look  for  the  caufe  of 
his  conduct,  when  he  proceeded  to  thefe  extremities 
againit  his  enemies.  His  fagacity  had  led  him  to 
difcover  all  Henry's  intentions;  and  he  propofed, 
by  this  bold  and  unexpected  affault,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  them. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  difpofitions 
of  his  people,  was  become  fenfible  that  his  enter- 
prife  had  been  too  bold  in.  eftabliihing  the  conftitu- 
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tiorts  of  Clarendon,  in  denning  all  the  branches  of  chap. 
royal  power,  and  in  endeavouring  to  extort  from  VIIT; 
the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  from  the  pope,  WQ. 
an  exprefs  avowal  of  thefe  disputed  prerogatives. 
Confcious  alfo  of  his  own  violence  in  attempting  to 
break  or  fubdue  the  inflexible  primate,  he  was  not 
difpleafed  to  undo  that  meafure  which  had  given  his 
enemies  fuch  advantage  again  ft  him  ;  and  he  was 
contented  that  the  controverfy  mould  terminate  in 
that  ambiguous  manner,  which  was  the  utmoft  that 
princes  in  thofe  ages  could  hope  to  attain  in  their 
difputes  with  the  fee  of  Rome.  Though  he  drop- 
ped, for  the  prefent,  the  profecution  of  Becket,  he 
Itill  referved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  maintaining, 
that  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  original 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both  the  ancient  cuf- 
toms  and  the  prefent  law  of  the  realm:  And  though 
he  knew  that  the  papal  clergy  aiferted  them  to  be 
impious  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  abrogated  by  the 
fentence  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  he  intended,  in 
fpite  of  their  clamours,  fleadily  to  put  thofe  laws 
in  execution b,  and  to  trufl  to  his  own  abilities,  and 
to  the  courfe  of  events,  for  fuccefs  in  that  perilous 
enterprife.  lie  hoped  that  Becket's  experience  of 
a  fix  years'  exile  would,  after  his  pride  was  fully 
gratified  by  his  reiteration,  be  fufficient  to  teach 
him  more  referve  in  his  oppofition :  Or  if  any  con- 
troverfy arofe,  he  expected  thenceforth  to  engage 
in  a  more  favourable  cauie,  and  to  maintain  with 
advantage,  while  the  primate  was  now  in  his  power c, 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  cuftoms  of  the  king- 
dom againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy.  But 
Becket  determined  not  to  betray  the  ecclefiafticai 
privileges  by  his  connivance d,  and  apprehenfive  left 
a  prince  01  fuch  profound  policy,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  own  way,  might  probably  in  the  end. 
"prevail,  refolved  to  take 'all  the  advantage  which 
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CHAP,  his  prefent  victory  gave  him,  and  to  difconcert  the 
n*  cautious  meafures  of  the  king,  by  the  vehemence 
and  rigour  of  his  own  conduct e.  Allured  of  fupport 
from  Rome,  he  was  little  intimidated  by  dangers, 
which  his  courage  taught  him  to  defpife,  and  which, 
even  if  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences, 
Would  ferve  only  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  third 
of  glory  f. 

When  the  fufpended  and  excommunicated  pre- 
lates arrived  at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  refided, 
and  complained  to  him  of  the  violent  proceedings 
of  Becket,  he  inflantly  perceived  the  confequences  ; 
was  fenfible  that  his  whole  plan  of  operations  was 
overthrown ;  forefaw  that  the  dangerous  conteft  be- 
tween the  civil  and  fpiritual  powers,  a  conteft  which. 
he  himfelf  had  firft  roufed,  but  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured, by  all  his  late  negotiations  and  concef- 
fions,  to  appeafe,  muft  come  to  an  immediate  and 
decifive  iflue ;  and  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the 
moft  violent  commotion.  The  archbifhop  of  York 
remarked  to  him,  that  fo  long  as  Becket  lived,  he 
could  never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity : 
The  king  himfelf,  being  vehemently  agitated,  burft 
forth  into  an  exclamation  againft  his  fervants, 
whofe  want  of  zeal,  he  faid,  had  fo  long  left  him 
expofed  to  the  enterprifes  of  that  ungrateful  and 
imperious  prelate g.  Four  gentlemen  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  Reginald  Fitz-Urfe,  William  de  Trad, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  taking 
theie  palnonate  expreffions  to  be  a  hint  for  Becket's 
death,  immediately  communicated  their  thoughts 
to  each  other  ;  and  fwearing  to  avenge  their  prince's 
quarrel,  fecretly  withdrew  from  court h.  Some 
menacing  expreffions  which  they  had  dropped,  gave 
a  fufpicion  of  their  defign  ;  and  the  king  drfpatched 
a  melfenger  after  them,  charging  them  to  attempt 

c  Fitz-Steph.  p.  74.  f  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  818.  848. 
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nothing  againft  the  perfon  of  the  primate1:  Bute  hap. 
thefe  orders  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  their  fatal  ^_  u  '  _j 
purpofe.  The  four  affaflms,  though  they  took  1170. 
different  roads  to  England,  arrived  nearly  about  the 
fame  time  at  Saltwcode  near  Canterbury  ;  and  be- 
ing there  joined  by  fome  arTiftants,  they  proceeded 
in  great  hafte  to  the  archiepifcopal  palace.  They 
found  the  primate,  who  trufted  entirely  to  the  fa- 
crcdnefs  of  his  character,  very  ilenderiy  attended  ; 
and  though  they  threw  out  many  menaces  and  re- 
proaches againft  him,  he  was  fo  incapable  of  fear, 
that,  without  ufing  any  precautions  againft  their 
violence,  he  immediately  went  to  St.  Benedict's 
church  to  hear  vefpers.  They  followed  him  thi-  P,ec*  29« 
ther,  attacked  him  before  the  altar,  and  having  Thomas  » 
cloven  his  head  with  many  blows,  retired  without  Becket, 
meeting  any  oppcfition.  This  was  the  tragical  end 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  prelate  of  the  moft  lofty, 
intrepid,  and  inflexible  fpirit,  who  was  able  to  co- 
ver to  the  world,  and  probably  to  himfelf,  the  en- 
terprifes  of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  difguife 
of  ranctity,  and  of  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  religion: 
An  extraordinary  perfonage,  furely,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  firft  ftation,  and  had  di- 
rected the  vehemence  of  his  character  to  the  fupport 
of  law  and  juftice  ;  inftead  cf  being  engaged,  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  times,  to  facrince  all  private  du- 
ties and  public  connections  to  ties  which  he  ima- 
gined or  reprefented  as  fuperior  to  every  civil  and 
political  consideration.  t:ut  no  man  who  enters 
into  the  genius'  of  that  age  can  reasonably  doubt 
of  this  prelate's  imcerity.  The  fpirit  of  fuperftition 
was  fo  prevalent,  that  it  infallibly  caught  every 
carelefs  reafoner,  much  more  every  one  whofe  in- 
tereft,  and  honour,  and  ambition,  were  en  ;  ge,d  10 
fupport  it.  All  the  wretched  literati!  e  of  the  times 
was  inlifted  on  that  fide :  Some  faint  glim  erin  s 
of  common  fenfe  tfni£ht  fometimes  fierce  Li.rou  h 
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C  II  A  P.  the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance,  or,  what  was  worfe\> 
vm-  the  illufions  of  perverted  icience,  which  had  blotted 
i7^7    '  °Bf  the  fun,  and  envek  face  of  nature:  But 

thole  who  preferved  thcmfclvcs  untainted  by  the 
general  contagion,  proceeded  on  no  principles  which 
they  could  pretend  to  juftisy  :  '1  b&y  were  mere  in- 
debted to  their  total  want  of  milruclicn,  than  to 
their  knowledge,  if  they  ftiil  retained  forne  ihare  of 
imderitandiua; :  aojiy  was  pnffdTed  of  ah  theffcha 
as  well  as  all  the  churches  ;  and  her  votaries  ailhmed 
the  garb  of  philosophers,  together  with  the  en: 
of  fpirituai  digrddes.  Throughout  that  lar^e 'col- 
lection of  leitsra  which  bears  the  name  of  St;  Tho- 
mas, we  h:id,  in  ail  the  retainers  of  that  afpiring 
prelate,  no  leis  than  in  himielf,  a  moil  entire  and 
ablblute  conviction  of  the  redan  and  piety  of  their 
own  party,  and  a  difdain  of  their  antagenifts  :  Nor 
is  there  iefs  cart  and  erhuace  in  their  ilvle,  when 
they  addrefs  each  other,  than  when  they  com  pole 
manifeftos  for  the  perufal  of  the  public.  The  fpiri. 
of  revenge,  violence,  and  ambition,  which  accom- 
panied their  conduct:,  inifead  of  forming  a  preemp- 
tion of  hypocrify,  are  the  fureit  pledges  of  their  fm- 
cere  attachment  to  a  caufe,  which  lo  much  flattered 
thefe  domineering  pafhons. 

Grief  Henry,  on  the  firft  report  of  Becket's  violent 

meafures,  had  purposed  to  have  him  arretted,  and 
had  already  taken  ionie  ileps  towards  the  execution 
of  that  dehgn :  But  the  intelligence  of  his  murder 
threw  the  prince  into  great  conilernation  ;  and  he 
-,  immediately  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  confe- 
.jueneec  which  he  had  reafbn  to  apprehend  from  lo 
unexpected  an  event.  An  archbiikop  of  reputed- 
fanctity  adabinntcd  before  the  altar,  in  theexercife 
of  his  functions,  and  on  account  of  his  zeal  in. main- "• 
taining  .ecclefiaifical  privileges,  mirft  attain  the 
hiihcft  honours  of  martvrdom  ;  while  his  murderer 
did  be  ranked  among  the  molt  bloody  tyrant v 
that  ever  were  expofed  to  the  hatred  and  deteitatioa- 
g£  mankind.  Jmerdiccs  and  excommunications, 
15  weapons 
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weapons  in  themfelves  fo  terrible,  would,  he  fore-  CHAP, 
faw,  be  armed  with  double  force,  when  employed  ^^^^j 
in  a  caufe  fo  much   calculated  to  work  on  the  hu-     1170. 
man  pallions,  and  fo  'peculiarly  adapted  to  the  elo- 
quence  of  popular   preachers  and  declaimers.     In 
vain  would  he  plead  his  own  innocence,  and  even 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  fact :    He  was  fufneiently 
guilty,  if  the  church  thought  proper  to  efteem  him 
fuch:    And  his  concurrence  in  Beckct's  martyrdom, 
becoming  a  religious  opinion,  would  be  received 
with  all  tile  impKeifc  credit  which  belonged  to  the 

I  _  o 

moil  eftabliflnted  articles  of  faith.     Thefe  confidera- 

tions  gave  the  king  the  mod  unaffected  concern  ; 

and  as  it  was  extremely  his  intereit  to  clear  himfelf 

n  all  fufpicion,  he  took   no  care  to  conceal  the 

h  of  his  arliidion  k.  He  mut  himfelf  up  from 
the  light  of  day,  and  from  all  commerce  with  his 
fervants :  He  even  refuied,  during  three  days,  all 
food  and  fuftenance  !:  The  courtiers,  apprehending 

grous  effects  from  his  defpair,  ware  at  laft 
obliged  to  break  in  upon  Lis  foiitude ;  and  tk:y 
employed  every  topic  of  confoiation,  induced  hirn 
to  accept  of  nouiilhment,  and  occupied  his  leifure 
in  taking  precautions  again!  the  consequences  which 
he  fo  juflly  apprehended  from  the  murder  of  the 
primate. 

Tii£  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry  was  to-    1371. 
convince  the  pope  of  his  innocence  ;   or  rather,  to  miffionbof 
perfuade  him  that  he  would  reap  greater  advantages  the  king. 
irora  the  iubmifiions   of  England,  than  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  againft  that  kingdom.     The 
archbilhop  of  Roiien,  the  biihopa  of  Worcefter  and 
Evreux,  with  five  perfbns  of  inferior  quality,  were 
immediately  difpatched  to  Rome"1,  and  orders  were 
given  them  to   perform  their  journey  with  the  ut- 
mofl  expedition.  .  Though  t'he  name  and  authority 

k  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  447.      M.  Paris,    p.   87.      Diccto,    p.  5:6, 
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C  HAP.  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  fo  terrible  in  the  remote 
,  vm;      countries  of  Europe,  which  were  funk  in  profound 
1171.     ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its 
character  and  conduct ;   th<*  pope  was  fo  little  re- 
vered at  home,  that  his    inveterate    enemies   fur- 
rounded  the  gates  of  Rome  itfelf,  and   even  con- 
trolled his  government  in  that  city  ;   and  the  am- 
bafTadors  who,  from  a  diftant  extremity  of  Europe, 
carried  to  him  the  humble  or  rather  abject  fubmif- 
fions  of  the  greatefl  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the 
utmoft  difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him,  and  to 
throw  themfelves  at   his  feet.      It  was    at  length 
agreed  that  Richard  Barre,  one  of  their  number, 
fhould  leave  the  reft  behind,  and  run  all  the  hazards 
of  the  paflage  n,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  which  might  enfue  from  any  delay  in  giving 
fatisfaciion  to   his  holinels.     He  found,  on  his  ar- 
rival, that  Alexander  was  already  wrought  up  to  the 
greatefl  rage  againft  the  king,  that  Becket's  partifans 
were  daily  ftimulating  him  to  revenge,  that  the  king 
of  France  had  exhorted  him  to  fulminate  the  molt 
dreadful   fentence  againft   England,   and  that  the 
very  mention  of  Henry's  name  before  the  facred 
college  was  received  with  every  expreffion  of  horror 
and  execration.      The  Thuriday  before  Eafter  was 
now  approaching,  when  it  is  cultomary  for  the  pope 
to  denounce  annual  curfes  againft  all  his  enemies ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  Henry  fhould,  with  all  the 
preparations  peculiar  to  the  difcharge  of  that  facred 
artillery,  be  lolemnly  comprehended  in  the  number. 
•  But  Barre  found  means  to  appeafe  the  pontiff,  and 
to  deter  him  from  a  meafure  which,  if  it  failed  of 
fuccefs,  could  not  afterwards    be    eafily  recalled  : 
The  anathemas  were  only  levelled  in  general  againft 
all   the  actors,  accomplices,   and  abettors  of  Bec- 
ket's murder.     The  abbot  of  Valafle,  and  the  arch- 
deacons of  Salisbury  and  Lifieux,    with  others  oi 
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Henry's  minifters,  who  foon  after  arrived,  befides  c  H  A  p. 
afferting  their  prince's  innocence,  made  oath  before  YI]1,  t 
the  whole  confiftory,  that  he  would  *ftand  to  the  lx~io 
pope's  judgment  in  the  affair,  and  make  every  fub- 
miffion  that  mould  be  required  of  him.  The  ter- 
rible blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded ;  the  cardinals 
Albert  and  Theodin  were  appointed  legates  to  ex- 
amine the  caufe,  and  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Normandy  for  that  purpofe ;  and  though  Henry's 
foreign  dominions  were  already  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict by  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  Becket's  great  par- 
tilan,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  France,  the  general 
expectation,  that  the  monarch  would  ealily  excul- 
pate himfelf  from  any  concurrence  in  the  guilt,  kept 
every  one  in  fufpenfe,  and  prevented  all  the  bad 
confequences  which  might  be  dreaded  from  that 
fentence. 

The  clergy,  meanwhile,  though  their  rage  was 
happily  diverted  from  falling  on  the  king,  were  not 
idle  in  magnifying  the  fanctity  of  Becket ;  in  ex- 
tolling the  merits  of  his  martyrdom ;  and  in  exalt- 
ing him  above  all  that  devoted  tribe  who  in  feve- 
nil  ages  had,  by  their  blood,  cemented  the  fabric 
of  the  temple.  Other  faints  had  only  borne  tefti- 
mony  by  their  fufferings  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
chriflianity ;  but  Becket  had  facrificed  his  life  to 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  ;  and  this 
peculiar  merit  challenged,  and  not  in  vain,  a  fuitable 
acknowledgment  to  his  memory.  Endlefs  were 
the  panegyrics  on  his  virtues  ;  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  his  reliques  were  more  numerous,  more 
nonfenfical,  and  more  impudently  attefted,  than 
thofe  which  ever  filled  the  legend  of  any  confeffor  or 
martyr.  Two  years  after  his  death  he  was  canonized 
by  pope  Alexander  ;  a  folemn  jubilee  was  erlab  limed 
for  celebi  ating  his  merits  ;  his  body  was  removed  to 
a  magnificent  fhrine,  enriched  with  prefents  from  all 
parts  of  Chriflendom  ;  pilgrimages  were  performed 
to  obtain  his  interceffion  with  Heaven ;  and  it  was 
Ee  3  computed, 
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CHAP,  computed,  that  in  one  year  above  a  hundred  thou- 
^l!!'     fand  pilgrims  arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  paid  their 
"77-!.      devotions  at  his  tomb.     It  is  indeed  a  mortifying 
reflection  to  thole  who  aated  by  the  love  of 

fame,  fo  juftiy  denominated  the  laift  infirmity  of 
noble  mine.-,  that  the  wifeft  lcgiflator,  and  moff. 
exalted  genius  that  ever  reformed  or  enlightened  the 
world,  can  never  expect  fuch  tributes  of  praife  as 
are  laviihed  on  the  memory  of  pretended  fai 
whofe  whole  conduct  was  probably  to  the  rait  de- 
gree odious  or  cbriteirtptrble,  and  whole 
was  entirely  directed  to  the  purfuit  of  objects  per- 
nicious to  mankind.  It  is  onlv  a  conqueror,  a  pcr- 
fonage  no  lefs  entitled  to  our  hatred,  who  can  pre- 
tend to  the  attainment  of  equal  renown  and  glory. 
It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  before  we  con- 
clude the  fuhject  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  ' 
king,  during  his  controversy  with  that  prelate,  was 
on  every  occafion  more  anxious  than  ufual  to  exprefs 
his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to  avoid  ail  appearance  of 
a  profane  negligence  on  that  head.  He  gave  his 
content  to  the  inipofmg  of  a  tax  on  all  his  domi- 
nions for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  now 
threatened  by  the  famous  Gala  dine :  This  tax 
amounted  to  two-pence  a  pound  for  o::^  ;  . :,  and 
a  penny  a  pound  for  the  four  iubfequcnt'.  Airnoft 
all  the  princes  of  Europe  laid  a  like  impohtion  on 
their  fubjeots,  which  received  the  name  of  Saiadme's 
tax.  During  this  period,  there  came  >.  . 
Germany  about  thirty  her^dc0  of  both  fexes,  under 
the  direction  of  one  Gerard;  fimple  ignorant  people, 
who  could  give  no  account  of  their  faith*  but  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  fuffer  for  the  tenets  of 
tftef.  'I  hey  made  only  one  convert  in 
2       land     •    .   >man  as  igno]    ...  .  aiielves;    yet 

they   gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the  clergy,  that  they 
Were  ^liyered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  were 

&  Chron.  Cc-rvafe,  p.  1599.     M.  Paris^  p.  74.. 

pumfhed. 
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pumfhcd,  by  being  burned  on  the  forehead, .  and  C  hap. 
>.h.  it  v.  hipped  though  the  ii:  reels.  They  feeined  vliL 
to  exult  in  their  fuilerings,  and  as  they  went  along, 
fung  the  beatitude,  L.'e/fiJ  arc  ye,  ivhcn  men  hats 
veil  and  perfecute  you  .  Af.er  they  were  whipped, 
they  were  thruft  out  almoin  naked  in  the  miuil  of 
winter,  and  periihed  through  cold  and  hunger  ;  no 
one  daring  or  being  willing  to  give  them  the  leaft 
relief'.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  particular  tenets  of 
thefe  people  :  For  it  would  be  imprudent  to  rely 
on  the  representations  left  of  them  by  the  clergy, 
who  affirm  that  they  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  Sa- 
craments, and  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  their  departure  from  the  ftandard  of  or- 
thodoxy was  (till  more  fubtile  and  minute.  They 
feem  to  have  been  the  riril  that  ever  fuffered  for 
herefy  in  England. 

As  foon  as  Henry  found  that  he  was  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  againft  Ireland  ;  a  defign 
which  he  had  long  projected,  and  by  which  he 
hoped  to  recover  his  credit,  fomewhat  impaired  by 
his  late  traniaclions  with  the  hierarchy. 

P  Neubr.  p.  391.    M.  Paris,  p.  74.    Hcming.  p.  494. 
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CHAP.     IX. 
HENRY       II. 

State  of  Ireland Conquefi  of  that  ifland The 

<kitfgs  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome- > 

Re-volt  of  young  Henry  and  his  brothers Wars 

and   infurreclions  War    with    Scotland 

Penajice  of  Henry  for  Beckefs    murder Wil- 
liam k'mg  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 

The  king's  accommodation  with  his  fans 

The  king's  equitable  adminijirat'ton Crvfadss 

Re-volt    of  prince   Richard Death   and 

characler  of  Henry Mifccllaneous  tranfaclions 

of  his  reign. 

c  H  A  P.     AS  Britain  was  firft  peopled  from  Gaul,  fo  was 

9 __,  XjL  Ireland  probably  from   Britain ;  and  the  in- 

11 72.  habitants  of  all  thefe  countries  feem  to  have  been  fo 
State  of  many  tribes  of  the  Celtse,  who  derive  their  origin 
from  an  antiquity  that  lies  far  beyond  the  records  of 
any  hillory  or  tradition.  The  Irifli  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  had  been  buried  in  the  molt  pro- 
found barbarifm  and  ignorance  ;  and  as  they  were 
never  conquered,  or  even  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
from  whom  all  the  weftern  world  derived  its  civi- 
lity, they  continued  ftiil  in  the  mod  rude  Hate  of 
fociety,  and  were  diflinguifhed  by  thofe  vices  alone 
to  which  human  nature,  not  tamed  by  education, 
cr  retrained  by  laws,  is  for  ever  fubjecl.  The 
fmall  principalities  into  which  they  were  divided, 
exercifed  perpetual  rapine  and  violence  againft  each 
ether  ;  the  uncertain  fucceiiion  of  their  princes  was 
a  continual  iouyce  of  domeftic  convulfions ;  the 
1 9  ufual 
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tifual  title  of  each  petty  fovereign  was  the  murderer  chap. 
of  his  predeceffor ;  courage  and  force,  though  ex-  _ 

ercifed  in  the  commiffion  of  crimes,  were  more  ho-  I17Z. 
noured  than  any  pacific  virtues  ;  and  the  moil  fim- 
ple  arts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agriculture,  were 
almofl:  wholly  unknown  among  them.  They  had 
felt  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  and  the  other  northern 
tribes ;  but  thsfe  inroads,  which  had  fpread  barba- 
rifm  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  im- 
prove the  Iriih  ;  and  the  only  towns  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  iiiand,  had  been  planted  along  the 
coaft  by  the  freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 
The  other  inhabitants  exercifed  pafturage  in  the 
open  country ;  fought  protection  from  any  danger 
in  their  foreffs  and  moraffes  ;  and  being  divided  by 
the  fiercest  animofities  againft  each  other,  were  ft.il I 
more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than  en 
the  expedients  for  common  or  even  for  private  in- 
tereft. 

Besides  many  fmall  tribes,  there  were  in  the  age 
of  Henry  II.  five  principal  fovereignties  in  the 
iiland,  Munfler,  Leinfter,  Meath,  Ulfter,  and 
Connaught ;  and  as  it  had  been  ufual  for  the  one  or 
the  ether  of  thefe  to  take  the  lead  in  their  wars, 
there  was  commonly  fome  prince,  who  feemed,  for 
the  time,  to  ad  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  Roderic 
O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was  then  advanced 
to  this  dignity H ;  but  his  government,  ill  obeyed 
even  within  his  own  territory,  could  not  unite  the 
people  in  any  meafures,  either  for  the  eftablimment 
of  order,  or  for  defence  againft  foreigners.  The 
ambition  of  Henry  had,  very  early  in  his  reign, 
been  moved  by  the  profpect  of  thefe  advantages,  to 
attempt  the  fubje&hig  of  Ireland ;  and  a  pretence 
was  only  wanting  to  invade  a  people  who,  being 
always  confined  to  their  own  ifland,  had  never 
given  any  reafon  of  complaint  to  any  of  their  neigh- 

1  Koveden,  p.  527. 

bours. 
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C  H  A  P.  hours.     For  this  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  Rome, 
which  aflfuin'cd  a  righ|  to  difpofe  of  kingdoms  and 
1?,.      empires;   and  not  forefecirsg  the  dangerous  difputes, 
which  he  wj  dajr  to  maintain  with  that  fee,  he 

helped,  for  prefent,  or  rather  for  an  imaginary  con- 
venience, to  gi*£  ianclion  lo  claims  which  were  now 
become  dangerous  to  all  fovcreigns.  Adrian  III. 
who  then  filled  tire  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  an 
Enciimman;  and  being  on 'that  account  the  more 
difpdfed  to  oblige  Henry,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded 
to  act  as  mailer  of  the  world,  and  to  make,  with- 
out any  hazard  or  expence,  the  acquifrtion  of  a 
great  iiiand  to  his  fphituai  jurifdiclicn.  The  Irifh 
had,  by  precedent  millions  from  the  Britons,  been 
imperfectly  converted  to  chriftianity  ;  and,  what 
the  pope  regarded  as  the  furefl  mark  of  their  im- 
perfect converfion,  they  followed  the  doctrines  of 
their  nrft  teachers,  and  had  never  acknowledged 
any  fubjeclion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  11^6,  ifTued  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Henry  ;  in  which,  after  premifmg  that  this  prince 
had  ever  fhewn  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the 
church  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  his  faints  and  elect  in  heaven ;  he  represents 
his  defign  of  fubduing  Ireland  as  derived  from  the 
fame  pious  motives:  He  confiders  his  care  of  pre- 
viously apphing  for  the  apoftolic  fanction  as  a  fure 
earneft  of  fuccefs  and  victory ;  and  having  efta- 
bliihed  it  as  a  point  inconteflibie,  that  all  Chriftian 
kingdoms  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he 
acknowledges  it  to  be  his  own  duty  to  fow  among 
them  the  feeds  of  the  gofpel,  which  might  in  the 
laft  day  fructify  to  their  eternal  falvation :  He  ex- 
horts the  king  to  invade  Ireland,  in  order  to  extir- 
pate the  vice  and  wickednefs  of  the  natives,  and 
oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  houfe,  a 
•penny  to  the  fee  of  Rome :  He  gives  him  entire 
right  and  authority  over  the  ifland,  commands  all  the 
inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  fovereign,  and  in- 
verts 
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veils  with  full  power  all  fuch  godly  mftrumentB  as  C  hap. 
lie  mould  think  proper  to  employ   in  an  enterprife       1X- 
thus  calculated  tor  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ialva-     IX7a. 
tion  of  the  fouls  of  men  r.     Henry,  though  armed 
with  this  authority,  did  not   immediately   put  his 
cation;  but  being   detained  by  more 
uutcreiting  buf-nefs  on  the  continent,  waited  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  invading  Ireland. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinlier,  had,  by 
his  licentious  tyranny,  rendered  himfelf  odious  to 

ftfbje&S,  who  feized  with  alacrity  the  firfl  oc- 
caficn  that  offered  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  which 
wras  become  grievous  and  oppreilive  to  them.  This 
prince  had  formed  a  defign  on  Dovergilda,  wife  of 
Ororic  prince  of  BrefTnv  ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
her  hufband's  abfence,  who,  being  obliged  to  viiit 
a  diitant  part  of  his  territory,  had  left  his  wife  fe- 
curc,  as  he  thought,  in  an  illand  furrounded  by  a 
bog  ;  he  fuddenly  invaded  the  place  and  carried  off 
the  princei's  s.  This  exploit,  though  ufual  among 
tne  Iriih,  and  rather  deemed  a  proof  of  gallantry 
and  fpirit l,  provoked  the  refentment  of  the  huf- 
band ;  who,  having  collected  forces,  and  being 
itrengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Roderic  king  of 
Connaugl.t,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Dermot,  and 
expelled  him  his  kingdom.  The  exiled  prince  had 
recourfe  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Guienne, 
craved  his  aiTrllance  in  reftoring  him   to  his  fove- 

■aty,  and   offered^   on  that   event,   to   hold   his 
Jom  in  ffafialage  under  the  crown-  of  England. 
Henry,  whole   views  were  already  turned  towards 
making  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the 
;   but  being  at  that  time  embarraiied  bv  the  re- 
bellions of  his  French  fubjects,  as  well  as  by  his 
ites  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  he  declined  for  the 
prefent    embarking    in    the    enterprife,    and    gave 

r  M.  T'r.r:.:,  p.  £7.     C-ir.Id.  Cambr.  Spelm.  Concil.  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
Ryii-ier,  vol.  i.  j,.  15.  *  GiraU.  Cambr.  p.  760. 
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c  H  A  P.  Dermot  no  farther  affiftance  than  letters  patent,  by 
iX*       which  he  empowered  all  his  fubjects  to  aid  the  Iriih 
Ii72.      prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  u.     Dermot, 
iupported  by  this  authority,  came  to  Briftol ;  and 
after  endeavouring,  though  for  fome  time  in  vain, 
to  engage  adventurers  in  the  enterprife,  he  at  laft 
formed  a  treaty  with  Richard,  furnamed  Strongbow, 
earl   of  Strigul.     This  nobleman,  who  was  of  the 
iliuftrious  houfe  cf  Clare,  had  impaired  his  fortune 
by  expsnfive  pleafures  ;   and  being  ready  for  any 
defperate    undertaking,    he   promiied   afTiflance  to 
Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  mould  etfpoufe  Eva 
daughter  of  that  prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all 
his  dominions w.     While  Richard  was"  aflfemblrag' 
his  fuccours,  Dermot  went  into  Wales  ;  and  meet-> 
ing  with  Robert  Fitz-Stephens,  conflable  of  Aber- 
tivi,    and   Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,    he  alfo   engaged 
them  in  his  fervice,  and  obtained  their  promife  of 
invading  Ireland.     Being  now  allured  of  fuccour, 
he  returned  privately  to  his  own  date  ;  and  lurk- 
ing   irl  the   monastery  of  Fernez,    which  he  had 
founded  (for  this  ruffian  was  alfo  a  founder  of  mo- 
naileries),  he  prepared  every  thing  for  the  reception 
of  his  Eiiglim  allies  :. 
Conqueft        The  troops  of  Fitz-Stephens  were  firft  ready. 
of  that      That    gentleman    landed    in    Ireland    with    thirty 
knights,  fixty  efquires,  and  three  hundred  archers  ; 
but  this   fmali  body  being  brave  men,  not   unac- 
e minted  with  difcipiine,  and  completely  armed,  a 
thing  almoft   unknown  in  Ireland,  ilruck  a  great 
terror  into  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  feemed  to 
menace  them  with   fome  fignal  revolution.     The 
conjunction  of  Maurice  de  Pendergaft,  who,  about 
the  fame  time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and  fixty 
archers,  enabled  Fitz-Stephens  to  attempt  the  fiege 
of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Danes ;  and 
after  gaining  an  advantage,  he  made  himfelf  mailer 

u  Girald.  Carab.  p.  760.  w  Ibid.  p.  761. 

*  Ibid.  p.  761. 
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of  the  place v.      Soon   after,    Fitz-Gerald  arrived  c  h  a  p. 
with   ten  knights,  thirty   efquires,  and  a  hundred      IX- 
archers    •,  and  being  joined  by  the  former  adven-     lx.;> 
turers,  compofed  a  force  which  nothing  in  Ireland 
was  able  to  withitand.     Roderic,  the  chief  monarch 
cf  the  ifland,  was  foiled  in  different  actions ;  the 
prince  of  Oifory  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  give 
hoftages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour  ;  and  Dermot, 
not  content  with  being  reilored  to  his  kingdom  of 
Leinfter,  projected  the  dethroning  of  Roderic,  and 
afpired  to  the  fole  dominion  over  the  Irifh. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  he  fent  over  a 
meflenger  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the 
performance  of  his  promife,  and  difplaying  the 
mighty  advantages  which  might  now  be  reaped  by 
a  reinforcement  of  warlike  troops  from  England. 
Richard,  not  fatisfied  with  the  general  allowance 
given  by  Henry  to  all  his  fubjects,  went  to  that 
prince,  then  in  Normandy  ;  and  having  obtained  a 
cold  or  ambiguous  permiffion,  prepared  himfelf  for 
the  execution  of  his  defigns.  He  firft  fefct  over 
Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and 
feventy  archers,  who,  landing  near  Waterrord,  de- 
feated a  body  of  three  thoufand  Irifh  that  had  ven- 
tured to  attack  him  3 ;  and  as  Richard  himfelf,  who 
brought  over  two  hundred  horfe,  and  a  body  of 
archers,  joined,  a  few  days  after,  the  victorious 
Engliih,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  cf  Water- 
ford,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  was  taken 
bv  affault.  Roderic,  in  revenge,  cut  oil  the  head 
of  Dermot's  natural  ion,  who  had  been  left  as  a 
hofrage  in  his  hands  ;  and  Richard,  marrying  Eva, 
became  foon  after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  mailer 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leinflfer,  and,  prepared  to  ex- 
tend his  authority  over  all  Ireland.  Roderic  and 
the  other  Irifh  princes  were  alarmed  at  the  dan- 
ger ;    and   combining   together,    befieged    Dublin 

y  Girald.  C.imbr.  p.  7S1,  762,  *  Ibid.  p.  766. 

*  ibid.  p.  767. 
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CHAP,  with   an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  :  But    carl 

iX"       Richard,  making  a  fuddeu  felly  at  the  head  of  ninety 

II72>      knights,  with  their    followers,   put  this  numerous 

army  to  rout,  chafed  them  oil   the   field,  and  pur- 

fued  them  with  great  fliughter.      None  in  Ireland 

now  dared  to  oppofe  thetnfeltes  to  the  Englifh5. 

Henry,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  made  by  his  own 
fubjects,  fent  orders  to  recall  all  the  Eiigliifi,  and 
he  made  preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in  perion1-: 
But    Richard,    and   the   other   adventurers,   found 
means  to  appeafe  him,   by  making  him   the   moll. 
humble  fubmiilions,  and  offering  to  hold  ail  their 
acquisitions  in  vaffalage  to  his  crown  '.     That  mo- 
narch  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
kmghts,  befidss  ether  Soldiers  :  Ke  found  the  1 
fo  difpiri Led  by  their  late  misiercune?,  that,  in  a  pro- 
gief;  which  he  made  through  the  ifland,  he  had 
other  occupation  than  to  receive  the  homage  cf  his. 
new  iubkds.     He  left  moll  of  the   Irifh  chiefiains 
or  princes  in  pofTeflion  oi  thtir  ancient  territories  ; 
bellowed   foine  land   on  the   Engliih   adventur 

e  earl  Richard  the  comtnimon  of  fenefehol  pi 
Ireland  ;   and  after  a  (lay  of  a  lew  i.        '. 
m  triumph  to  England.     By  theft  trivial   , 
fcarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the  import- 
of  the  ccniequenccs,  was  Ireland  fubdued,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Engiilh  crown. 

Tkz  law  ftate  of  commerce  and  induflry  during 
thofe  ages,  made  it  impracticable  for  princes  to  fup- 
port  regular  armies,  which  might  retain  a  conquered 
country  in  fubjectaon  ;  and  the  extreme  barbarifm 
and  poverty  cf  Ireland  could  Hill  lefs  afford  means 
of  bearing  the  expence.  The  only  expedient,  by 
which  a  durable  conquefl  could  then  be  made  cv 
maintained,  was  by  pouring  in  a  multitude  of  new 
■inhabitants,  dividing  among  them  the  lands  of  the 
vanquished,  eflabliming  them  in  all  offices  of  i 

*>  Girald.  Cambr,  p.  773.  c  Ibid.  p.'77o« 

«>  Ibid.  p.  775. 
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sue.  authority,  and  thereby  transforming  the  ancient  CHAP- 
inhabitants  into  a  new  people.  By  this  policy,  the 
northern  invaders  of  old,  and  of  late  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  had  been  able  to  fix  their  dominion, 
and  to  erect,  kingdoms,  which  remained  liable  on 
their  foundations',  and  were  tranfmitted  to  the  pof- 
teiity  of  the  firit  conquerors.  But  the  ftate  of  Ire- 
land rendered  that  o  little  inviting  to  the 
Engliih,  that  only  a  few  of  defperate  fortunes  could 
be  perfuaded,  from  time  to  time,  to  tranfport 
themfelvcs  chither.f^  and  inflcad  of  reclaiming  the 
natives  from  their  uncultivated  manners,  they  were 
gradually!  affirailated  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
degenerated  from  the  cuftorns  of  their  own  nation. 
It  was  lalifo  fc  'Ite  to  bedow  great  military 
and  arbitral  on  the  leaders^  who  command-' 
ed a  handful  of  men  am,..  1  hoitiie  multitudes; 
and  law  and.  equity^  in  a  little  time.,  became  as 
much-  unknown  in  the  i  :  nnents,  as  they 
had  ever  been  among  the  Iriftl  tribes.  Palatinates 
were  erected  in  favour  of  the  new  adventurers ;  in- 
dependent authority  conferred ;  the  natives,  never 
fully  fubdued,  ftill  retained  their  animohty  againff. 
•the  conquerors  ;  their  hatred  was  retaliated  by  like 
injuries ;  and  from  theft-  caufes,  the  Trim,  during 
the  courfe  of  four  centuries,  remained  (till  favage 
and  untraceable :  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of 
Elizabeth's  fceign,  that  the  ifland  was  fully  fubdued; 
nor  till  that  of  her  fucce'Tor,  that  it  gaves  hopes  of 
becoming  a  ufeful  conqueft  to  the  Engliih  nation. 

Besides  that  ihfc»eafy  and  peaceable  fubmirhonof 
the  Iriili  left  Henry  no  farther  occupation  in  that 
illand,  he  was  recalled  from  it  by  another  incident, 
which  was  of  the  lail  importance  to  his  interefl  and 
fafety.  The  two  legates  Albert  and  Theodin,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  trial  of  his  conduct  in  the 
murder  of  archbifhop  Becket,  were  arrived  in  Nor- 

c  Broriopton,  p.  1069.    Neubng.  p.  403. 
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c  h  A  P.  mainly ;  and  being  impatient  of  delay,  fent  him 
*"■  frequent  letters,  full  of  menaces,  if  he  protra&ed 
IZ-2>  any  longer  making  his  appearance  before  themf. 
He  haftened  therefore  to  Normandy,  and  had  a 
conference  with  them  at  Savigny,  where  their  de- 
mands were  fo  exorbitant,  that  he  broke  off  the  ne- 
gotiation, threatened  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  bade 
them  do  their  woril  againft  him.  They  perceived 
that  the  feafon  was  now  pad  for  taking  advantage  of 
that  tragical  incident ;  which,  had  it  been  hotly 
purfued  by  interdicts  and  excommunications,  was 
capable  of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  com- 
buftion.  But  the  time  which  Henry  had  happily 
gained  had  contributed  to  appeafe  the  minds  of 
men :  The  event  could  not  now  have  the  fame  in- 
fluence as  when  it  was  recent ;  and  as  the  clergy 
every  day  looked  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
king,  they  had  not  oppofed  the  pretentions  of  hi3 
partifans,  who  had  been  very  induitrious  m>  repre- 
senting to  the  people  his  entire  innocence  in  the 
murder  of  the  primate,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  de- 
figns  formed  by  the  aiialhns.  The  legates,  there- 
fore, found  themfelves  obliged  to  lower  their  terms  ; 
and  Kenry  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  conclude  an  ac- 
commodation with  them.  He  declared  upon  o?th, 
before  the  reliques  of  the  faints,  that,  fo  fz.r  from 
commanding  or  defiring  the  death  of  the  archbimop, 
he  was  extremely  grieved  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  it :  But  as  the  paffion,  which  he  bad  e:c- 
preffed  on  account  of  that  prelate's  conduct,  had 
probably  been  the  occafion  of  his  murder,  he  fUpu-f 
iated  the  following  condition's,  as  an  atonement  for 
Theldng's  *ke  offence  -  He  promifed,  that  he  mould  pardon 
accommo-  all  fuch  as  had  been  baniihed  for  adhering  to  Bee! 
with*  the  an^  mould  reftore  them  to  their  livings ;  that  the 
court  of  fee  of  Canterbury  mould  be  reinflated  in  all  its  an- 
Rome.       cient  poueflions  j  that  he  mould  pay  the  templars  a 

f  Girald,  Carabr.  p.  jj2. 
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fum  of  money  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  two  CHAP, 
hundred  knights  during  a  year  in  the  Holy  Land  ;       IX' 
that  he  mould  himfelf  take  the  crofs  at  the  Chrift-      I172. 
mas  following,  and,  if  the  pope  required  it,  ferve 
three  years  againft  the  infidels,  either  in  Spain  or 
Paleftine ;  that  he  mould   not  infift  on  the  obferv- 
ance  of  fuch  cuftoms,  derogatory  to  ecclefiaftical 
privileges,  as  had  been  introduced  in  his  own  timej 
and  that  he  fhould  not  obftrucl  appeals  to  the  pope 
in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  but  mould  content  himfelf 
with  exacting  fufficient  fecurity  from  fuch  clergy- 
men as  left  his  dominions   to  profecute  an  appeal, 
that  they  mould  attempt  nothing  againft  the  rights 
of  his  crown  ?.     Upon  figning  thefe   concemons, 
Henry  received   abfolution   from  the   legates,  and  , 

was  confirmed  in  the  grant  of  Ireland  made  by  pope 
Adrian h ;  and  nothing  proves  more  flrongly  the 
creat  abilities  of  this  monarch,  than  his  extricating 
himfelf,  on  fuch  eafy  terms,  from  fo  difficult  a  fitu- 
ation.  He  had  always  infifted,  that  the  laws  efta- 
blifhed  at  Clarendon  contained  not  any  new  claims, 
but  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he 
was  ftill  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  the  articles  of 
this  agreement,  to  maintain  his  pretenftons.  Ap- 
peals to  the  pope  were  indeed  permitted  by  that 
treaty  ;  but  as  the  king  was  alfo  permitted  to  exact 
reafonabie  fecurities  from  the  parties,  and  might 
ill  etch  his  demands  on  this  head  as  far  as  hepleaf- 
ed,  he  had  it  virtually  in  his  pov/er  to  prevent  the 
pope  from  reaping  any  advantage  by  this  feeming 
concellion.  And  on  the  whole,  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon  remained  ftill  the  lav/  of  the  realm ; 
though  the  pope  and  his  legates  feem  fo  little  to 
have  conceived  the  king's  pov/er  to  lie  under  any 
legal  limitations,  that  they  were  fatisfied  with  his 
departing,  by  treaty,  from  one  of  the  molt  moment- 

e  M.  Paris,  p.  88.     Beneditf.  Abb.  p.  34.     Hoveden,  p.  539. 
Diceto,  p.  560.     Chron.  Gerv.  p.  142a. 

h  Brompton,  p.  107 1.    Liber  Nig.  Scac.  p.  47. 
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CHAP,  ous  articles  of  thefe  constitutions,  without  requiring 
IX#      any  repeal  by  the  dates  of  the  kingdom. 
II72_         I^enry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controverfy 
with  the  ecclefiaftics  and  with  the  fee  of   Rome, 
feemed  now  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human 
grandeur  and  felicity,  and  to  be  equally  happy  in 
his  domefdc  fituation  and  in  his  political  govern- 
ment.    A  numerous  progeny  of  fons  and  daughters 
gave  Doth  lufhre  and  authority  to  his  crown,   pre- 
vented the  dangers  of  a  difputed  fucceffion,  and  re- 
preffed  all  pretenfions    of   the   ambitious   barons. 
The  king's  precaution  alfo,  in  eftabliming  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  his  family,  feemed  well  calculated 
to  prevent  all  jealoufy  among  the  brothers,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  greatnefs  of  his  family.     He  had  ap- 
pointed Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  to  be  his  fuccedbr  in 
the  kingdom  of  England,  the  dutchy  of  Normandy, 
and  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  ; 
territories    which  lay  contiguous,    and  which,   by 
that  means,  might  eafiiy  lend  to  each  other  mutual 
affidance  both   againft    interline    commotions   and 
foreign  invafions.      Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  was 
invefted  in  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  and  county  of 
Poiciou;  Geoffrey,  his  third  fon,  inherited,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  dutchy  of  Britanny  ;  and  the  new 
conquert  of  Ireland  was  deftined  for  the  appanage  of 
John,  his  fourth  fon.     He  had  alfo  negotiated,  in 
favour  of  this  lad  prince,  a  marriage  with  Adelais, 
the  only  daughter  of  Humbert  count  of  Savoy  and 
Maurienne  ;   and  was  to  receive  as  her  dowry  consi- 
derable demefnes  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Breffe,  and 
Dauphiny1.     But  this  exaltation  of  his  family  ex- 
cited the  jealoufy  of  all  his  neighbours,  who  made 
thofe  very  fons,  whofe  fortunes  he  had  fo  anxiouily 
eftabliihed,  the  means  of  embittering  his  future  life, 
and  diilurbing  his  government. 

i  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  448.     Bened.  Abb.  p.  38.      Hoveden,  p.  53J. 
Diccto,  p.  j6z.    Bioixipton,  p.  loZu    Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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Young  Henry,  who  was  riling  to  man's  eflate,  c H  A  p« 
began  to  difplay  his  character,  and  afpire  to  inde-  '  '  _f 
pendence:  Brave,  ambitious,  liberal,  munificent,  ixy*. 
affable;  he  discovered  qualities  which  gave  great 
luftre  to  youth ;  prognolticate  a  mining  fortune  ; 
but,  unlefs  tempered  in  mature  age  with  difcretion, 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  greatelt  calamities  k.  It 
is  faid,  that  at  the  time  when  this  prince  received 
the  roval  unction,  his  father,  in  order  to  give  greater 
dignity  to  the  ceremony,  officiated  at  table  as  one 
of  the  retinue  ;  and  obierved  tb  his  fon,  that  never 
king  was  more  royally  ferved.  It  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, laid  young  Henry  to  one  of  his  courtiers, 
if  the  fon  of  a  .count  Jhould  ferve  the  fon  of  a  king. 
This  faying,  which  might  pafs  only  for  an  innocent 
pleafantry,  or  even  for  an  oblique  compliment  to 
his  father,  was  however  regarded  as  a  fymptom  of 
his  amirino-  temner  :  and  his  conduct  fcon  after 
juftified  the  conjecture. 

Hz::ry,  i  to   the  promife  which  he  had 

given  both  to  the  pope  and  French  king,  permitted 
his  fon  to  be  crowned  anew  by  the  hands  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Rouen,  and  affociated  the  princefs 
Margaret,  fpoufe  to  young  Henry,  in  the  cere-  lll> 
mony  '.  He  afterwards  allowed  him  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  his  father-in-law  at  Paris,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inflilling  into  the  young  prince  thofe  am- 
bitious fentiments  to  which  he  was  naturally  but  too 
much  inclined  r".     Though  it  had  been  the  conftant  Revolt  of 

O 

practice  of  France,  ever   iince  the  accefiion  of  the  £?lin? 

£,  •        i-  i_     r         i      •  i       i-r    •  Henry  and 

Lapetian  line,  to  crown  the  ion  during  the  lifetime  his  bro- 
of  the  father,  without  conferring  on  him  any  pre-  ther3' 
fent  participation  of  royalty ;  Lewis  perfuaded  his 
ibn-in-law,  that,  by  this  ceremony,  which  in  thofe 

k  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1463.  1  Hoveden,  p.  529.    Diceto, 

p.  560.  Brompton,  p.  ic8o.  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1421.  Trivet, 
p.  58.  it  appears  from  Midox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  that  filk 
garments  were  tlien  known  in  England, and  that  the  coronrtion  robe* 
of  the  young  l-Jr,~  and  queen  coft  e:ghty-fcven  pounds  ten  fliiHings 
-ai}d  fotr  pence,  njoney  of  that  age.  ™  Girald.  Cambr.  p.  78a. 
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chap,  ages  was  deemed  fo  important,  he  had  acquired  a 
title  to  fovereignty,  and  that  the  king  could  not, 
without  injuftice, exclude  him  from  immediate  poffef- 
lion  of  the  whole,  or  at  leafl  a  part,  of  his  domi- 
nions. In  confequence  of  thefe  extravagant  ideas, 
young  Henry,  on  his  return,  defired  the  king  to 
refign  to  him  either  the  crown  of  England,  or  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  ;  difcovered  great  difcontent 
on  the  refufal;  fpakein  the  moll  undutiful  terms  of 
his  father ;  and  foon  after,  in  concert  with  Lewis, 
made  his  efcape  to  Paris,  v/here  he  was  protected 
-and  fupported  by  that  monarch. 

While  Henry  was  alarmed  at  this  incident,  and 
had  the  profpecl  of  dangerous  intrigues,  or  even  of 
a  war,  which,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  muft  he 
extremely  calamitous  and  difagreeable  to  him,  he 
received  intelligence  of  new  misfortunes,  which  muft 
have  affected  him  in  the  mod  fenfible  manner. 
Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  difgufted  her  fTrfl  huf- 
band  by  her  gallantries,  was  no  lefs  offenfrve  to  her 
fecond  by  her  jealoufy ;  and  after  this  manner  car- 
ried to  extremity,  in  the  different  periods  of  her  life, 
every  circumftance  of  female  weaknefs.  She  com- 
municated her  difcontents  againft  Henry  to  her  two 
younger  fons,  Geoffrey  -and  Richard,  perfuaded 
them  that  they  were  alfo  entitled  to  prefent  poffeihon 
of  the  territories  afligned  to  them  ;  engaged  them 
to  fly  fecretly  to  the  court  of  France  ;  and  was  me- 
ditating, herfelf,  an  efcape  to  the  fame  court,  and 
had  even  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that  purpefe  ; 
when  me  was  feized  by  orders  from  her  huiband, 
and  thrown  into  confinement.  Thus  Europe  faw 
with  aftonimment  the  befl  and  moil  indulgent  of 
parents  at  war  with  his  whole  family ;  three  boys> 
fcarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  require  a' 
great  monarch,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age  and 
height  of  his  reputation,  to  dethrone  himfelf  in  their 
favour ;  and  fcvenil  princes  not  aihamed  to  fupporr, 
them  in  thefe  u^iatural  and  abfurd  pretenfions. 
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Henry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  difagree-  C  ha  P. 
able  fituation,  had  recourfe  to  the  court  of  Rome :  1X- 
Though  fenfible  of  the  danger  attending  the  inter-  II73.' 
pofition  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  temporal  dis- 
putes, he  applied  to  the  pope,  as  his  fuperior  lord, 
to  excommunicate  his  enemies,  and  by  thefe  cen- 
fures  to  reduce  to  obedience  his  undutiful  children, 
whom  he  found  fuch  reluctance  to  punifh  by  the 
fvvord  of  the  magiftrate  n.  Alexander,  well  pleafed 
to  exert  his  power  in  fo  juftifiable  a  caufe,  ifiued  the 
bulls  required  of  him  :  But  it  was  foon  found,  that 
thefe  fpiritual  weapons  had  not  the  fame  force  as  when, 
employed  in  a  fpiritual  controverfy ;  and  that  the 
clergy  were  very  negligent  in  fupporting  a  fentence, 
which  was  nowife  calculated  to  promote  the  imme- 
diate interefts  of  their  order.  The  king,  after  tak- 
ing in  vain  this  humiliating  flep,  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  to  enlift  fuch  auxili- 
aries, as  are  the  ufual  refource  of  tyrants,  and 
hive  feldom  been  employed  by  fo  wife  and  jufl  a 
monarch. 

The  loofe  government  which  prevailed  in  all  the 
Hates  of  Europe,  the  many  private  wars  carried  on, 
among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  and  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  enforcing  any  general  execution  of  the  laws, 
had  encouraged  a  tribe  of  banditti  to  diflurb  every 
where  the  public  peace,  to  infeft  the  highways,  to 
pillage  the  open  country,  and  to  brave  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  even  the  excom- 
munications of  the  church,  which  were  fulminated 
againft  them0.  Troops  of  them  were  fometimes 
enlifted  in  the  fervice  of  one  prince  or  baron,  fome- 
times in  that  of  another  :  They  often  acted  in  an  in- 
dependent manner,  under  leaders   of  their   own ; 

n  Epift.  Petri  Blef.  epift.  136.  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1048. 
His  words  are,  Vejlrx  jurifdiftionis  eft  regnum  Anglic,  et  quantum  ad 
feudal fjrii  juris  obligationem,  -vobis  duntaxat  obncxius  teneor.  The  fame 
;lrange  paper  is  in  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  35*  and  Trivet,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

«  Neubrig.  p,  4x3. 
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chap.  The  peaceable  and  induftrious  inhabitants,  reduced 
to  poverty  by  their  ravages,  were  frequently  obli- 
ii 73.  £ec*?  Ior  fubfiuence,  to  betake  themfelves  to  a  like 
diforderly  courfe.cf  life:  And  a  continual  interline 
war,  pernicious  to  induftry,  as  well  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  juftice,  was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowels 
of  every  kingdom r.  Thofe  defperate  ruffians  re- 
'  ceived  the  name  ibmetimes  of  Braban^ons,  fome- 
times  of  Routiers  or  Cottereaux;  but  for  what  rea- 
son is  not  agreed  by  hiflorians  :  And  they  formed  a 
kind  of  fociety  or  government  among  themfelves, 
which  fet  at  defiance  the  reft  of  mankind.  The 
greater!  monarchs  were  not  alhamed,  on  occafion, 
to  have  recourfe  to  their  afiiilaiice ;  and  as  their 
habits  of  war  and  depredation  had  given  them  ex- 
perience, hardiness,  and  courage,  they  generally 
compcied  the  nioft  formidable  part  of  thofe  armies, 
which  decided  the  political  quarrels  of  princes.  Se- 
veral of  them  were  enlifted  among  the  forces  levied 
by  Henry's  enemies  c<;  but  the  great  treafures 
amaifed  by  that  prince  enabled  him  to  engage  more 
.numerous  troops  of  them  in  his  fervice;  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  his  affairs  rendered  even  fuch  banditti  the 
only  forces  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  repofe  any 
confidence.  Kis  licentious  barons,  difgulled  with 
a  vigilant  government,  were  more  defirous  of  being 
ruled  by  young  princes,  ignorant  of  public  affairs, 
remifs  in  their  conduct,  and  profufe  in  their 
grants  r ;  and  as  the  king  had  enfured  to  his  fons  the 
fucceflion  to  every  particular  province  of  bis  do* 
miniens,  the  nobles  dreaded  no  danger  in  adhering 
to  thofe  v.  ho,  they  knew,  muff,  fome  time  become 
their  fpvereigris.  Prompted  by  thefe  motives, 
inauy  of  the  Norman  nobility  had  deferted  to  his  fon 
Henry  ;  the  Breton  and  Gafcon  barons  feemed 
c  jually  difpdfed  to  embrace  the  quarrel  of  Geoffrey 
and  Richard.     Difaffectlon  had  creeped  in  among 
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the  Englifh ;  and  the  earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chef-  chap. 
ter  in  particular  had  openly  declared  againfl  the  IX- 
king.  Twenty  thoufand  Brabancons,  therefore, 
joined  to  fome  troops  which  he  brought  over  from 
Ireland,  and  a  few  barons  of  approved  fidelity, 
formed  the  fole  force  with  which  he  intended  to  re- 
fill his  enemies. 

-  Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  a 
clofer  union,  fummoned  at  Paris  an  affembly  of  the 
chief  vaifals  of  the  crown,  received  their  approba- 
tion of  his  meafures,  and  engaged  them  by  oath  to 
adhere  to  the  caufe  of  young  Henry.  This  prince, 
in  return,  bound  himfelf  by  a  like  tie  never  to  de- 
fert  his  French  allies;  and  having  made  a  new  great 
feal,  he  laviihly  diflributed  among  them  many 
confiderable  parts  of  thofe  territories  which  he  pur- 
poled  to  conquer  from  his  father.  The  counts  of 
Flanders,  Boulogne,  Blois,  and  Eu,  partly  moved 
by  the  general  jealcufy  arifmg  from  Henry's  power 
and  ambition,  partly  allured  by  the  profpect  of 
reaping  advantage  from  the  inconfiderate  temper 
and  the  necefiities  of  the  young  prince,  declared 
openly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  William,  king  of 
Scotland,  had  alfo  entered  into  this  great  confede- 
racy ;  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  a  general  inva- 
fion  on  different  parts  of  the  king's  extenfive  and 
factious  dominions. 

Hostilities  were  flrfi:  commenced  by  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy. Thofe  princes  laid  fiege  to  Aumale,  which 
was  delivered  into  their  hands  by  the  treachery  of 
the  count  of  that  name :  This  nobleman  furren- 
dered  himfelf  prifoner  ;  and  on  pretence  of  thereby 
.paying  his  ranlom,  opened  the  gates  of  all  his  other 
fortreifes.  The  two  counts  next  befieged  and  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Drincourt :  But  the  count  ot 
Boulogne  was  here  mortally  wounded  in  the  affault; 
and  this  incident  put  fome  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  Flemifh  arms. 

F  f  4.  Ii* 
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c  hap.  In  another  quarter,  the  king  of  France,  being 
lx-  {Irongly  affiled  by  his  vatTals,  aflembled  a  great 
II7^  army  of  feven  thonfand  knights  and  their  followers 
Wats  and  on  horfeback,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  in- 
tionsl60"  ^antr>r  •  Carrying  young  Henry  along  with  him,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Verneiiil,  which  was  vigorouily  de- 
fended by  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh  de  Beauchamp, 
the  governors.  After  he  had  lain  a  month  before 
the  place,  the  garrilbn,  being  ftraitened  for  provi- 
sions, were  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  they  enga- 
ged, if  not  relieved  within  three  days,  to  furrender 
the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the  citadel.  On  the 
laftofthefe  days,  Henry  appeared  with  his  army 
upon  the  heights  above  Verneiiil.  Lewis,  dread- 
ing an  attack,  fent  the  archbimop  of  Sens  and  the 
count  of  Blois  to  the  Englifh  camp,  and  defired 
that  next  day  mould  be  appointed  for  a  conference, 
in  order  to  eilablifh  a  general  peace,  and  terminate 
the  difference  between  Henry  and  his  fons.  The 
king,  who  paiiicnately  defired  this  accommodation, 
and  fufpected  no  fraud,  gave  his  confent ;  but 
Lewis,  that  morning,  obliging  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render,  according  to  the  capitulation,  fet  fire  to 
the  place,  and  began  to  retire  with  his  army. 
Henry,  provoked  at  this  artifice,  attacked  the  rear 
v.ith  vigour,  put  them  to  rout,  did  fome  execution, 
and  took  feveral  prifoners.  The  French  army,  as 
their  time  of  fervice  was  now  expired,  immediately 
dilperfed  themfelves  into  their  feveral  provinces  ; 
and  left  Henry  free  to  profecute  his  advantages 
againft  his  other  enemies. 

The  nobles  of  Britanny,  infligated  by  the  earl 
of  Chefier  and  Ralp  de  Fougeres,  were  all  in  arms ; 
but  their  progrefs  was  checked  by  a  body  of  Brat- 
bancons,  which  the  king,  after  Lewis's  retreat,  had 
fent  againil  them.  The  two  aimies  came  to  an 
action  near  Dol ;  where  the  rebels  were  defeated, 
fifteen,. hundred  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  leader*-, 
the  earls  of  Chefler  and  Fougeres,  obliged  to  take 
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fhelter  in  the  town  of  Ddl.  Henry  battened  to  C 
form  the  fiege  of  that  place,  and  carried  on  the  at' 
tack  with  fuch  ardour,  that  he  obliged  the  gover- 
nor and  garriibn  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners; 
By  thefe  vigorous  meafures  and  happy  fucceffes? 
the  infurrections  were  entirely  quelled  in  Britanny  ; 
and  the  king,  thus  fortunate  in  all  quarters,  will- 
ingly agreed  to  a  conference  with  Lewis,  in  hopes 
that  his  enemies,  finding  all  their  mighty  efforts 
entirely  frustrated,  would  terminate  hoftilities  cri: 
fome  moderate  and  reasonable  conditions. 

The  two  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Gifors; 
and  Henrv  had  here  the  mortification  to  fee  his 
three  fons  in  the  retinue  of  his  mortal  enemy.  As 
Lev.:?  had  no  other  pretence  for  war  than  Support- 
ing the  claims  of  the  young  princes,  the  king  made 
them  fuch  offers  as  children  might  be  afhamed  to 
infifl  on,  and  could  be  extorted  from  him  by  no- 
thing but  his  parental  affection,  or  by  the  prefent 
neceilkv  of  his  affairs  3.  He  infifled  only  on  retain- 
ing the  fovereign  authority  in  all  his  dominions ; 
but  offered  young  Henry  half  the  revenues  of  Eng- 
land, with  fome  places  of  furety  in  that  king- 
dom ;  or,  if  he  rather  chofe  to  refide  in  Nor- 
mandy, half  the  revenues  of  that  dutchy,  with 
all  thofe  of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like  offer 
to  Richard  in  Guienne ;  he  promifed  to  refign 
Britanny  to  Geoffrey ;  and  if  thefe  conceffions  were 
not  deemed  Sufficient,  he  agreed  to  add  to~  them 
whatever  the  pope's  legates,  who  were  prefent, 
mould  require  of  him1.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was 
alfo  prefent  at  the  negotiation ;  and  either  from  the 
impetuofity  of  his  temper,  or  from  a  view  of  ab- 
ruptly breaking  off  a  conference  which  muff  cover 
the  allies  with  confufion,  he  gave  vent  to  the  mofir 
violent  reproaches  againft  Henry,  and  he  even  put 

6  Hoveden,  p.  539,  £  Ibid.  p.  536.    Brompton,  p.  108$. 
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C  pi  A  p.  his  hand  to  his  fword,  as  if  he  meant  to  attempt 
iX-      fome  violence  againlt   him.     This  furious  action 
Ilr.     threw  the  whole  company  into  confufion,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  treaty  u. 

The  chief  hopes  of  Henry's  enemies  feemed  now 
to  depend  on  the  flate  of  affairs  in  England,  where 
his  authority  was  expofcu  to  the  moll  imminent 
danger.  One  article  of  prince  Henry's  agree- 
ment with  his  foreign  confederates  was,  that  he 
mould  refign  Kent,  with  Dover,  and  all  its  other 
fortreffes,  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  vv: 
Yet  fo  little  national  or  public  fpirit  prevailed 
.among  the  independent  Englim  nobility,  fo  wholly 
bent  were  they  on  the  aggrandizement  each  of 
himlelf  and  his  own  family,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  pernicious  concefiion,  which  muff,  have  pro- 
duced the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  confpired  to  make  an  infurreclion,  and 
to  fupport  the  prince's  pretenfions.  The  king's 
principal  refource  lay  in  the  church  and  the  bifliops, 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  perfect  agreement.;  whe- 
ther that  the  decency  of  their  character  made  them 
afhamed  of  fupporting  fo  unnatural  a  rebellion,  or 
that  they  were  entirely  fatisfied  with  Henry's  atone- 
ment for  the  murder  of  Beeket,  and  for  his  former 
invafion  of  ecclefiaftical  immunities.  That  prince, 
however,  had  refigned  none  of  the  eflential  rights 
of  his  crown  in  the  accommodation ;  he  main- 
tained Hill  the  fame  prudent  jealoufy  of  the  court 
of  Rome ;  admitted  no  legate  into  England,  with- 
out his  fwearing  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the 
royal  prerogatives ;  and  he  had  even  obliged  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  who  pretended  to  a  free 
election  on  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of 
Beclcet,  to  chufe  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,  in  the 
place  of  that  turbulent  prelate  \ 
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The   king  of  Scotland   made   an  irruption  into  -c  hat* 
Northumberland,    and    committed   great    dcutiia-       1X- 
tiens  ;  but    being   Qppofed  by    Richard    de  Lucy,     II;.._ 
whom  Henry  had  let  guardii-.il   ii   the  realm,  fceWar-witl- 
retreated  into  his  own  country,  and  agreed  to  a  cef-   coti;Uid- 
fation  of  arms.     This  truce  enabled  the  guardian  to 
march  fouthward  with  his  army,  in  order  to  oppole 
an  invafion,  winch  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  body  oflEleminga,  had  made  upon  Suf- 
folk.     The  Flemings   had  been  joined   by  Hugh 
Bigod,    who  made  them  mailers  of  his  cafde  of 
Framlingharr.  ;   and  marching  into  the  heart  of  the 
Join,  whete   they  hoped    to   be  fupported  by 
LJ-ctiler's   v<.iials,  they  were  met  by  Lucy,  who, 
aflifted  by    Humphrey  Eohun,  the  conftable,  and 
the  enrls  of  Arundel,  Ghcefter,  and  Cornwal,  had 
advanced  to  Farnham,  with  a  lefs  numerous,  but 
braver  army,  to  oppoi'e  them.     The  Flemings,  who 
were  moitly  weavers  and  artificers    (for   manufac- 
tures  were   now   beginning   to    be   eftablimed    in 
Flanders),  were   broken  in  an  inftant,  ten   thou- 
fand   of  them  were  put  to   the  fword,  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  was   taken  prifoner,  and  the  remains   of 
the  invaders  were  glad  to  compound  for  a  fafe  re- 
treat into  their  own  country. 

This  great  defeat  did  not  difhearten  the  malcon-  u-> 
tents ;  who,  being  fupported  by  the  alliance  of  fo 
many  foreign  princes,  and  encouraged  by  the  king's 
own  fons,  determined  to  perfevere  in  their  enter- 
prise. The  earl  of  Ferrars,  Roger  de  Moubray, 
Archetii  de  Mailory,  Richard  de  Moreville,  Hamo 
de  Mafcie,  together  with  many  friends  of  the  earls 
of  Leicefter  and  Chefter,  rofe  in  arms :  The  fide- 
lity of  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Gloceller  was  fuf- 
pected ;  and  the  guardian,  though  vigoroufiy  fup- 
ported by  Geoffrey  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  king's 
natural  fon  by  the  fair  Rofamond,  found  it  difficult 
to  defend  himfelf  on  all  quarters,  from  fo  many 
ppen  and  concealed  enemies.  The  more  to  aug- 
ment 
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c  hap.  ment  the  confufion,  the  king  of  Scotland,  on  the 
,  expiration  of  the  truce,  bro.lte  into  the  northern 
1174.  provinces  with  a  great  army  y  of  80,000  men; 
which,  though  undifciplined  and  diforderly,  and 
better  fitted  for  committing  devaftation  than  for 
executing  any  military  enterprife,  was  become  dan- 
gerous from  the  prefent  factious  and  turbulent  fpi- 
rit  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  who  had  baffled  all 
his  enemies  in  France,  and  had  put  his  frontiers  n 
a  pofture  of  defence,  new  found  England  the  feat 
of  danger ;  and  he  determined  by  his  prefence  to 
overawe  the  malcontents,  or  by  his  conduct  and 
courage  to  fubdue  them.  He  landed  at  South - 
sth  Juiv.  amPton  5  and  knowing  the  influence  of  fuperftition 
Penanc'eof  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  haftened  to  Can- 
B^kV  terbury,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  afhes 
murder,  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  tender  his  fubmiffions  to 
a  dead  enemy.  As  foon  as  he  came  within  fight  of 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  difmounted,  walked 
barefoot  towards  it,  proftrated  himfelf  before  the 
fhrine  of  the  faint,  remained  in  failing  and  prayer 
during  a  whole  day,  and  watched  all  night  the  holy 
reliques.  Not  content  with  this  hypocritical  de- 
votion towards  a  man,  whofe  violence  and  ingrati- 
tude had  fo  long  difquieted  his  government,  and 
had  been  the  object  of  his  moft  inveterate  animo- 
fity,  he  fubmitted  to  a  penance  ftill  more  fingular 
and  humiliating.  He  aflembled  a  chapter  of  the 
monks,  dilrobed  himfelf  before  them,  put  a 
fcourge  of  discipline  into  the  hands  of  each,  and 
prefented  his  bare  moulders  to  the  lames  which 
thefe  ecciefiaftics  fuccefTively  inflicted  upon  him. 
Next  day  he  received  abfolution ;  and  departing  for 
London,  got  foon  after  the  agreeable  intelligence 
of  a  great  victory  which  his  generals  had  obtained 
over  the  Scots,  and  which  being  gained,  as  was  re- 
ported, on  the  very  day  of  his  abfolution,  was  re- 
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garded   as    the  earned  of  his  final   reconciliation  c 
With  Heaven  and  with  Thomas  a  Becket.  ^ 

William  king   of  Scot*,    though   repulfed  be-      1174. 
fore  the   caitie  of  Prudhow,    and    other    fortified 
places,   had   committed  the  mod  horrible  depreda- 
tions upon  the  northern  provinces :  But  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Ralph  de  Glanviile,  the  famous  juftici- 
ary,  feconded   by  Bernard  de  Baiiol,   Robert    de 
Stuteville,    Odonel    de   Umfreville,    William    de 
Vefci,  and  other  northern  barons,  together  with  the 
gallant  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat nearer  his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his  camp 
at  Alnwic.     He  had  here  weakened   his  army  ex- 
tremely, by  fending  out  numerous  detachments  in 
order  to  extend  his  ravages  ;  and  he  lay  abfolutely 
fafe,   as  he  imagined,  from  any  attack  of  the  ene- 
my.      But  Glanviile,    informed   of    his    fituation, 
made  a  hafly  and   fatiguing   march  to  Newcaftle ; 
and   allowing   his  foldiers  only  a  fmall  interval  for 
refrefhment,  he  immediately  fet   out  towards  even- 
ing for   Alnwic.      Ke   marched  that   night  above 
thirty  miles  j  arrived  in  the  morning,  under  cover 
of  a    mid,    near  the  Scottifh  camp ;  and  regard-  I3th  Julf. 
lefs    of  the  great  numbers   of  the  enemy,  he  be- 
gan the  attack  with  his  fmall  but  determined  body 
of  cavalry.     William  was  living  in  fuch  fupine  fe- 
curity,  that  he    took   the   Englifh,    at  flrft,  for  a 
body  of  his  own  ravagers,  who  were  returning  to 
the  camp :    But  the   fight    of  their  banners  con- 
vincing him  of  his  miftake,  he  entered  on  the  action 
with  no  greater  body  than  a  hundred  horfe,  in  con- 
fidence that  the  numerous  army  which  furrounded 
him  would  fcon  haften  to  his  relief.     He  was  dif-  William 
mounted    on  the  firft  fhcck,  and  taken  prifoner ;  Inland 
while  his  troops,  hearing  of  this  difafter,  fled  on  all  defeated 
fides  with  the  utmoft.  precipitation.     The  difperfed  anc! [,takca 
ravagers  made  the  beit  or  their  way  to  their  own 
country  \    and  difcord  arifing   among  them,    they 
proceeded  even  to  mutual  hoftilities,  and  fuffered 
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CHAP,  more  from  each  other's  fword,  than  from  that  of 
the  enemy. 

This  great  and  important  victory  proved  at  Iafl 
deciiive  in  favour  of  He irv,  and  entirely  broke  the 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  rebels.  The  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  preparing  to  revolt,  made  his '  fub- 
miilions  •,  Hugh  Bigod,  though  he  had  received  a 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  Flemings,  was  obliged  to 
furrender  all  his  caftles,  and  throw  himfelf  on  the 
king's  mercy  ;  no  better  refource  was  left  to  the  ear! 
of  Ferrers  and  Roger  de  Moubrav;  the  inferior 
rebels  imitating  the  example,  all  England  was  re- 
vered to  tranquillity  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  as  the 
king  appeared  to  lie  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  it  was  deemed  impious  any  longer 
to  refill  him.  The  clergy  exalted  anew  the  merits 
and  powerful  interceffion  of  Becket ;  and  Henry, 
inftead  of  oppohng  this  fupei  union,  plumed  him- 
felf on  the  new  friendfhip  of  the  faint,  and  propa- 
gated an  opinion  which  was  fo- favourable  to  hi> 
intereds  '-. 

Prince  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  at 
Gravelines,  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  a  great 
army,  hearing  that  his  partifans  in  England  were 
fuppreifed,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  fenter- 
prife,  and  joined  the  camp  of  Lewis,  who,  during 
the  abfence  of  the  king,  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Normandy,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Rouen  \  The 
place  was  defended  with  great  vigour  by  the  inha- 
bitants b;  and  Lewis,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  open 
force,  tried  to  gain  the  town  by  a  ftratagem,  which, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  was  deemed  not  very  ho- 
nourable. He  proclaimed  in  his  own  camp  a  cef- 
fation  of  arms,  on  pretence  of  celebrating  the  fef- 
tival  of  St.  Laurence  ;  and  when  the  citizens,  fup- 
pofing  themfelves  in  fafety,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to 
remit  their  guard,  he  purpofed  to  take  advantage 

*  Hoveden,  p.  539.  ■  Bvomptcn,  p.  1096. 

fc  Diccto,  p.  578. 
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of  their  fecurity.  Happily,  fome  priefts  had,  from  c  H  AP; 
mere  curiofity,  mounted  a  fleeple,  where  the  alarm-  lx 
bell  hung;  and  observing  the  French  camp  in  mo-  JIJ4. 
tion,  they  :;n mediately  rang  the  bell,  and  gave 
warning  to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their  feve- 
ral  (rations.  The  French,  who,  on  hearing  the 
alarm,  hurried  to  the  ailault,  had  already  mounted 
the  walls  in  feveral  places  ;  but  being  repulfed  by 
the  enraged  citizens,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
confiderable  lofs c.  Next  day  Henry,  who  had 
haflened  to  the  defence  of  his  Norman  dominions,, 
palled  over  the  bridge  in  triumph ;  and  entered 
Rouen  in  fight  of  the  French  army.  The  city  was 
now  in  abfolute  fafety ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
brave  the  French  monarch,  commanded  the  gates, 
which  had  been  walled  up,  to  be  opened ;  and  he 
prepared  to  pufh  his  advantages  againft  the  enemy. 
Lewis  faved  himfelf  from  this  perilous  notation  by 
a  new  piece  of  deceit,  not  fo  juilihable.  He  pro '. 
pofed  a  conference  for  adjufting  the  terms  of  a  ge- 
neral peace,  which  he  knew  would  be  greedily  em- 
braced by  Henry ;  and  while  the  king  of  England 
trufled  to  the  execution  of  his  promiie,  he  made  a 
retreat  with  his  army  into  France. 

There  was,  however,  a  neceflky  on  both  fides 
for  an  accommodation.  Henry  could  no  loneer 
bear  to  fee  his  three  fons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy; 
and  Lewis  dreaded,  left  this  great  monarch,  victo- 
rious in  all  quarters,  crowned  with  glory,  and  ab- 
folute mailer  of  his  dominions,  might  take  revenge 
for  the  many  dangers  and  difquietudes  which' the 
arms,  and  frill  more  the  intrigues  of  France,  had» 
in  his  difputes  both  with  Becket  and  his  fons, 
found  means  to  raife  him.  After  making  a  ceffa- 
tion  of  arms,  a  conference  was  agreed  on  near 
Tours ;  where  Henry  granted  his  fons  much  lefs 
advantageous  terms  than  he  had  formerly  offered : 
and  he  received  their  fubmiflions.     The  mofl  ma- 

3    c  Brompton,  p-  1096.    Neubrig.  p.  411.    Heming.  p.  503. 
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c  "'  A.  P.  terial  of  his  conceffions  were  fome  penfions  which 

he  rlipulated  to  pay  them,  and  fome  cafcles  which 

si-4.      he  granted  them  for  the  place  of  their  refidence  ; 

Thettngs  together  with  an  indemnity  for  all  their  adherents, 

Nation     "  who  were  reftored  to  their  eflates  and  honours  d. 

with  his  Of  all  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  caufe  of  the 

young  prince,  William  king  of  Scotland  was  the 
only  confiderable  lofer  by  that  invidious  and  unjuit 
enterprife.  Kenry  delivered  from  confinement, 
without  exacting  any  ranfom,  about  nine  hundred 
knights  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  ;  but  it  colt 
William  the  ancient  independency  of  his  crown  a$ 
the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  ftipulated  to  do  ho- 
me ;e  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other  pcf- 
femons  ;  he  engaged  that  all  the  barons  and  nobi- 
lity of  his  kingdom  mould  alfo  do  homage ;  that; 
the  bilhops  mould  take  an  oath  of  fealty  ;  that  both 
mould  fwear  to  adhere  to  the  king  of  England 
againM  their  native  prince,  if  the  latter  mould 
**7S-  break,  his  engagements  ;  and  that  the  fortrefTes  of 
ug*  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwic,  Roxborough,  and 
Jedborough,  mould  be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands, 
till  the  performance  of  articles  e.  This  fevere  and 
humiliating  treaty  was  executed  in  its  full  rigour. 
William,  being  releafed,  brought  up  all  his  ba- 
jons,  prelates,  and  abbots  ;  and  they  did  homage 
to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  and  his  fucceflbrs  for  their  fuperior 
lord  f.  The  Englifh  monarch  ftretched  (till  farther 
the  rigour  of  the  conditions  which  he  exacted.  He 
engaged  the  king  and  ftates  of  Scotland  to  make  a 
perpetual  ceiiion  of  the  fortreifes  of  Berwic  and 
Roxborough,  and  to  allow  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh 

j  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  Bened.  Abb.  p.  SS.  Hoveden,  p.  540. 
Diceto,  p.  583.  Brampton*  p.  109S.  Heming.  p.  505.  Chron. 
s  Dual  p.  36. 

«  M.  Paris,  p.  91.  Chron.  pmift.  p.  36.  Hoveden,  p.  345. 
M.  Weft,  p.  251.  Diceto,  p.  584.  Brampton,  p.  1103.  Kyiner, 
vol.  i.  p.  39.    Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  p.  36. 

f  Eencd.Abb,  p.  113. 
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to  iemain  in  his  hand;,  for  a  limited  time.     This  c  HAP. 
was   the  firft  great  afcenuant  which   England  ob-      Ix^ 
tained  over   Scotland;  and  indeed  the  nrft  import-     I1?5. 
ant  tranfaclion  which  had  palled  between  the  king- 
doms.   Few  princes  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain 
considerable  advantages   over  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours with  lefs  violence  and  injuftice  than  was  praclif- 
ed  by  Henry  againft  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  had 
taken  prifoner  in  battle,  and  who  had  wantonly  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  in  which  all  the  neighbours  of  that 
prince,  and  even  his  own   family,  were,    without 
provocation,  combined  againft  him  e. 

Henry  having  thus,    contrary   to    expectation,  King's 
extricated  himfelf  with  honour  from  a  fituation  in  S^u* 
which  his  throne  was  expofed  to  great  danger,  was  |ration. 
employed  for  feveral  years  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  guard-  . 
ing  againft  thofe  inconveniences,  which  either  the 
pail:  convulfions  of  his  ftate,  or  the  political  inftitu- 
tions   of  that  age,  unavoidably  occafioned.      -The 
provifions  which  he  made  mow  fuch  largenefs  of 
thought  as  qualified  him  for  being  a  legiilator  ;   and 
they  were  commonly  calculated  as  well  for  the  fu- 
ture as  the  prefent  happinefs  of  his  kingdom. 

He  enacted  fever  e  penalties  againft  robbery,  IT76. 
murder,  falfe.  coining,  arfon ;  and  ordained  ttat 
thefe  crimes  mould  be  punifhed  by  the  amputation 
of  the  right  hand  and  right  foot h.  The  pecuniary 
commutation  for  crimes, which  has  a  falfe  appearance 
of  lenity,  had  been  gradually  difufed  ;  and  fecms 
to  have  been  entirely  abolimed  by  the  rigour  of 
thefe  ftatutes.  The  fuperftitious  trial  by  water  or- 
deal, though  condemned  by  the  church ',  (till  fub- 

8  Some  Scotch  hiftorians  pretend,  that  William  paid,  befides, 
iccocc  pounds  of  ranfom,  which  is  quite  incredible.  The  ran'/orr. 
of  Richard  I.  who,  befides  England,  poflefled  fo  many  rich  tervjtoriej 
ifl  "ranee,  was  only  150,000  marks,  and  yet  was  levied  with  great 
difficulty.  Indeed,  two-thirds  of  it  only  could  be  paid  before  his 
deliverr.ncc.  h  Bened.  Abb.  p.  733.     Hoveden,  p.  549. 

1  SehJ.  Spicileg.  ad  Eadm.  p.  204. 

Vol.  I.  Gg  fifted;" 
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i ;  but  Henry  ordained,  that  any  man  accufcd 
of  murder,  or  any  heinous  felony,  by  the  oath  of 
TttZ  ~  tne    legal    knights   of  the   county,    mould,    even 
though  acquitted  by  the  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  ab- 
jure the  realm k. 

All  advances  towards  reafon  and  good  fenfe  arc 
flow  and  gradual.  Henry,  though  fenfible  of  the 
.great  abfurdity  attending  the  trial  by  duel  or  battle, 
did  not  venture  to  aboliih  it :  He  only  admitted 
cither  cf  the  parties  to  challenge  a  trial  by  an  affize 
or  jury  of  twelve  freeholders '.  This  latter  method 
of  trial  feems  to  have  been  very  ancient  in  England, 
and  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  king  Alfred :  But  the 
;arous  and  violent  genius  of  the  age  had  of  late 
tn  more  credit  to  the  trial  by  battle,  which  had 
become  the  general  method  of  deciding  all  imports 
ant  CGntrovemeSr  It  was  never  abolifhed  by  law 
in  England  ;  and  there  is  an  inftance  of  it  fo  late 
as  the  reign  cf  Elizabeth :  But  the  infeitutien  re- 
vived by  this  king,  being  found  more  reafonable 
and  more  fuitable  to  a  civilized  people,  gradually 
prevailed  over  it.' 

The  partition  of  England  into  four  divifions,  and 
the  appointment  of  itinerant  juftices  to  go  the  cir- 
euit  in  each  divifion,  and  to  decide  the  caufes  in 
counties,  was  another  important  ordinance  of 
this  prince,  which  had  a  direct,  tendency  to  curb 
the  oppreilive  barons,  and  to  protect  the  inferior- 
gentry  and  common  people  in  their  property  n'i 
.  Thofe  juftices  were  either  prelates  or  confiderable 
noblemen ;  who,  belides  carrying  the  authority  of 
the  king's  commiilion,  were  able,  by  the  dignity 
of  their  .  own  character,  to  give  weight  and  credii 
to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obffacles  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  juftice,  the  king  was  vigilant  in  demo- 


*  Bencd.  Abb.  p.  132.  1  Glanv.  lib.ii.  cap.  7. 

:;  Horedcii,  p,  590^' 
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liming  all  the  new  creeled  caftles  of  the  nobility,  in  C  H  A  P. 
England  as  well  as  in  his  foreign  dominions ;  and       IX; 
he  permitted  no  fortrefs  to  remain  in  the  cuflody  of    I176. 
thofe  whom  he  found  reafon  to  fufpecf n. 

But  left  the  kingdom  mould  be  weakened  by 
this  demolition  of  the  fortreffes,  the  king  fixed  an 
aifize  of  arms,  bv  which  all  his  fubjecls  were  obli- 
ged to  put  them! elves  in  a  fituation  for  defending 
themfelvcs  and  the  realm.  Every  man  pofleifed  of 
a  knight's  fee  was  ordained  to  have  for  each  fee  a 
coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  fhield,  and  a  lance ;  every 
free  layman,  poiTeifed  of  goods  to  the  value  of  fix- 
teen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like  manner;  every 
one 'that  poffeffed  ten  marks  was  obliged  to  have  an 
iron  gorget,  a  cap  of  iron,  and  a  lance ;  all  bur- 
geifes  were  to  have  a  cap  of  iron,  a  lance,  and  a 
usaxrtbbis  ;  that  is,  a  coat  quilted  with  wool,  tow, 
or  fuch  like  materials*.  It  appears  that  archery, 
fat  which  the  Engiiih  were  afterwards  fo  renowned, 
had  not,  at  this  time,  become  very  common  among 
them.     The  as  the  chief  weaoon  emploved 

I  X  X  J 

in  battle. 

The  clerew  and  the  laitv  were,  during;  that  ao;e, 
m  a  ftrange  fituation  with  regard'  to  each  other,  and 
fuch  as  mav  leem  totally  incompatible  with  a  civi- 
lized, and  indeed  with  any  fpecies  of  government. 
If  a  clergyman  were  guilty  of  murder,  he  could  be 
puniihed  by  degradation  only :  If  he  were  mur- 
dered, the  murderer  was  expofed  to  nothing  but 
excommunication  and  ecclenafiical  cenfures ;  and 
the  crime  was  atoned  for  by  penances  and  fubmif- 
fionp.  Hence  the  aiTaflins  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
himfelf,  though  guilty  of  the  moll  atrocious  wick- 
ednefs,  and  the  mod  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  of 
that  age,  lived  fecurely  in  their  own  houfes,  with- 
out being  called  to  account  by  Henry  himfelf,  who 

n  Bened.  Abb.  p.  202.    Diceto,  p.  585. 

0  Bened.  Abb.  p.  305.     Annal.Wavtrl.  p.  161. 

*>  Petri  BlefTen.  epift.  73.  apud  Bibl.  Patr.  torn.  xxiv.  p.  99a. 
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C  H  A  P.  was  fo  much  concerned,  both  in  honour  and  i;i:..- 
^  reir,  to  punifh  that  crime,  and  who  profeffed,  or 
tt76.  affected  on  all  occafions,  the  mod  extreme  abhor- 
rence of  it.  It  was  not  till  they  found  their  pre- 
fence  munned  by  every  one  as  excommunicated 
perfons,  that  they  were  induced  to  take  a  journey 
to  Rome,  to  throw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the 
pontiff,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  penances  impofed 
upon  them  :  After  which,  they  continued  to  poffefs, 
without  moleflation,  their  honours  and  fortunes.* 
and  feem  even  to  have  recovered  the  countenance 
and  good  opinion  of  the  public.  But  as  the  king, 
by  the  conditutions  of  Clarendon,  which  he  en- 
deavoured Hill  to  maintains,  had  fubjecled  the 
-clergy  to  a  trial  by  the  civil  magidrate,  it  feemed 
but  juft  to  give  them  the  protection  of  that  power 
to  which  they  owed  obedience  i  It  was  enacted,  that 
the  murderers  of  clergymen  mould  be  tried  before 
the  judiciary,  in  the  prefence  of  the  bimop  or  his 
official ;  and  befides  the  ufual  punifhment  for  mur- 
der, mould  be  fubjecled  to  a  forfeiture  of  their 
eftates,  and  a  conhfeation  of  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels r. 

The  king  paffed  an  equitable  law,  that  the  goods 
•of  a  vaifed  ihould  not  be  feized  for  the  debt  of  his 
lord,  unlefs  the  vaifal  be  furety  for  the  debt ;    and 

*  ?  hat 'the  rents  of  vaiials  mould  be  paid  to  the  cre- 

ditors of  the  lord,  not  to  the  lord  himfelf.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  law  was  enacted  by  the  king 
i  i  a  council  which  he  held  at  Vemeiiil,  and  which 
-confuted  of  iome  prelates  and  barons  of  England, 
v/cll  as  ibme  of  Normandy,  Poictou,  Anjou, 
IMaine,  Touraine,  and  Britanny '%  and  the  datute 
■'took  Diace  in  all  thefe  lad-mentioned  territories^ 

"•  Ctron.  Gervafe,  p.  i  ,  '  Diceto,  p.  552.  Chron, 

Gcrvafe,  p.  143?,.  s  Bened.  Abb.  p.  24S.      It  was  uiual  for 

tfee  hiii£s  of  England,  after  the  conqueft  fit  Ireland,  to  fummoo 
barons  and  member",  of  that  country  to  the  Eng'.ifh  parliament, 
|^afc>^in'eu:■;,?  Czk  of  Ireland*  p  64.  6;,  66* 

though 
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though  totally  unconnected  with  each  other':-  A  CHAP. 
certain  proof  how  irregular  the  ancient  feudal  go- 
vernment was,  and  how  near  the  fovereigns,  in 
fome  inftances,  approached  to  defpotifm,  though 
in  others  they  ieemed  fcarcely  to  polYefs  any  autho- 
rity. If  a  prince  much  dreaded  and  revered,  like 
Henry,  obtained  but  the  appearance  of  general 
confent  to  an  ordinance  which  was  equitable  and 
juil,  it  became  immediately  an  eftablifhed  law, 
and  all  his  fubjecls  acquiefced  in  it.  If  the  prince 
was  hated  or  defpifed  ;  if  the  nobles  who  fupported 
him  had  fmall  influence;  if  the  humouis  of  the 
times  difpofed  the  people  to  queftion  the  juftice  of 
his  ordinance  ;  the  fullefl  and  mofl  authentic  affera- 
bly  had  no  authority.  Thus  all  was  confufion  and 
diforder ;  no  regular  idea  of  a  constitution  ;  force 
and  violence  decided  every  thing. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his 
wars  did  not  much  encourage  his  neighbours  to 
form  any  attempt  againft  him  ;  and  his  tranfactions 
with  them,  during  feveral  years,  contain  little  me- 
morable. Scotland  remained  in  that  ftate  of  feu- 
dal fubjectiori  to  which  he  had  reduced  it,  and  gave 
him  no  farther  inquietude.  He  fent  over  his 
fourth  fon,  John,  into  Ireland,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  more  complete  conqueft  of  the  ifland  ; 
but  the  petulance  and  incapacity  of  this  prince,  by 
which  he  enraged  the  Irifii  chieftains,  obliged  the 
king  foon  after  to  recal  him u.  The  king  of 
France  had  fallen  into  an  abject  fuperftition  ;  and 
wras  induced,  by  a  devotion  more  fmcere  than  that 
of  Henry,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
iBecket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  interceffiori  for  the 
cure    of  Philip,    his    eldefl    fon.      He    probably 

1  Spelmr.n  even  doubts  whether  the  law  were  not  alfo  extended  to 
England.  If  it  were  not,  it  could  only  be  becaufe  Henry  did  net 
chufe  it;  for  his  authority  was  greater  in  that  kingdom  than  in  hi? 
tnnfrn;u/:ne  dominions.  u  Bened*  Abb.  p.  437,  &c. 

'O'er  3  thought 
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thought  himfelf  well  entitled  to  the  favour  of  that 
faint,  on  account  of  their  ancient  intimacy  ;    and 
T^T"-  hoped  that  Becket,  whom  he  had  protected  while 
on  earth,  would  not  now,"  when  he  was   fo  highly 
exalted  in   heaven,  forget  his  old  friend  and  bene- 
factor.    The  monks,  fenfible   that  their  faint's  ho- 
nour was  concerned  in  the  cafe,  failed  not  to  pub- 
liih  that  Lewis's  prayers  were  anfwered,  and  that 
the  young  prince  was  reftored  to  health  bv  Becket's 
interceffion.       That    king  himfelf   was   foon  after 
{truck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
underflanding :  Philip,  though  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
took  on   him   the  adminiflration,  till   his   father's 
death,  which  happened  foon  after,  opened  his  way 
to  the  throne  ;  and  he  proved  the  ableft  and  great* 
eft  monarch  that  had  governed  that  kingdom  fince 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.     The  fuperior  years,  how* 
ever,  and  experience  of  Henry,  while  they  mode- 
rated his  ambition,  gave  him  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
this  prince,  that  no  dangerous  rivalfhip,  for  a  long 
1 1 80.      time,  arofe  between  them.     The  Engliih  monarch, 
jnflead  of  taking  advahtage  of  his   own   fituation, 
rather  employed    his    good    offices    in   compofing 
the  quarrels  which  arofe    in    the  royal  family  of 
France  ;  and  he  was  fuccefsful  in  mediating  a  re- 
conciliation between    Philip    and    his  mother  and 
uncles.     Thefe  fervices   were  but   ill   requited  by 
Philip,  who,  when  he  came   to  man's  eftate,  fo- 
mented all  the  domeftic  difcords  in  the  royal  family 
of  England,  and  encouraged  Henry's  fons  in  their 
ungrateful  and  undutiful  behaviour  towards  him. 

Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining 
power,  and  incapable  of  ufmg  it,,  renewed  to  the 
king  the  demand  of  his:  refigning  Normandy  ;  and 
on  meeting  with  a  refufal,  he  fled  with  his  confort 
to  the  court  of  France :  But  not  finding  Pliilrp  at 
that  time  difpofed  to  enter  into  war  for  his  fake,  he 
accepted  of  his  father's  oilers  of  reconciliation,  and 
2 1  made 
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raade  him  fubmiffions.  It  was  a  cruel  circum-  ckap. 
fiance  in  the  king's  fortune,  that  he  could  hope  for  ??'-■ 
no  tranquillity  from  the  criminal  enterprifes  of  his  ng0. 
fons  but  by  their  mutual  difcord  and  animofities, 
which  difturbed  Ins  family,  and  threw  his  ftate  into 
convuluons.  Richard,  whom  he  had  made  mailer 
of  Guienne,  and  who  had  difplayed  his  valour  and 
military  genius  by  fupprefhng  the  revolts  of  his 
mutinous  barons,  refufed  to  obey  Henry's  orders, 
in  doing  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  that 
dutchy  ;  and  he  defended  himfelf  againfi  young 
Henry  and  Geoffrey,  who,  uniting  their  arms, 
carried  war  into  his  territories".  The  king,  with 
fome  difficulty,  compofed  this  difference;  but 
immediately  found  his  eldeit  fon  engaged  in  con- 
fpiracies,  and  ready  to  take  arms  againil  himfelf. 
While  the  young  prince  was'  conducting  thefe  cri- 
minal intrigues,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever  at  Mar- 
tel,  a  cattle  near  Turenne,  to  which  he  had  retired  llS3' 
in  difcontent ;  and  feeing  the  approaches  of  death, 
he  was  at  lail  (truck  with  remorfe  for  his  undutiful 
behaviour  towards  his  father.  He  fent  a  meifage 
to  the  king,  who  was  not  far  diftant ;  expreiTed 
his  contrition  for  his  faults  ;  and  entreated  the  fa- 
vour of  a  vifit,  that  he  might  at  leaft  die  with  the 
fatisfa£tion  of  having  obtained  his  forgivenefs. 
Henry,  who  had  fo  often  experienced  the  prince's 
ingratitude  and  violence,  apprehended  that  his  fick- 
nefs  was  entirely  feigned,  and  he  durfl  not  entruil 
himfelf  into  his  fon's  hands:  But  when  he  foon 
after  received  intelligence  of  young  Henry's  death,  nth  June, 
and  the  proofs  of  his  fmcere  repentance,  this  good  ^J^  of 
prince  was  affected  with  the  deepeft  forrow ;  he  Henry, 
thrice  fainted  away  ;  he  accufed  his  own  hard- 
heartednefs  in  refufing  the  dying  requeil  of  his  fon; 
and  he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived  that  prince  of 

v  Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.  4ji.    Bened.  Abb.  p.  3S3.    Diceto,  p.  617. 
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chap,  the   laft  opportunity  of  making  atonement  for 

, " ,  •  ..  and  9f  pouring  out  his  foul  in  the  bofom 

ijs,      of  his  reconciled  father  *.     This  prince  died  in  I 
t went)' -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  behaviour  of  his  furvivin?  children  did  not 
tend  to  give  the  king  any  confolation  for  the  lofs. 
As  prince  Henry  had  left  no  pofterity,  Richard 
was  become  heir  to  all  his  dominions  ;  and  the 
king  intended  that  John,  his  third  furviving  fon 
and  favourite,  mould  inherit  Guienne  as  his  appa- 
nage :  But  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  fled  into 
that  dutchy,  and  even  made  preparations  for  car- 
rying on  war,  as  well  againil  his  father  as  againft 
his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  was  now  put  in  porTef- 
ficn  of  Britanny.  Henry  fent  for  Eleanor  his 
queen,  the  heirefs  of  Guienne,  and  required  Rich* 
aid  to  deliver  up  to  her  the  dominion  of  thefe  ter- 
ritories ;  which  that  prince,  either  dreading  an  in- 
furreclion  of  the  Gafcons  in  her  favour,  or  retain- 
ing forne  fenfe  of  dutv  towards  her,  readily  per- 
formed ;  and  he  peaceably  returned  to  his  father's 
court.  No  fconer  wac  this  quarrel  accommodated, 
than  Geoffrey,  the  moil  vicious  perhaps  cf  all 
Henry's  unhappy  family,  broke  out  into  violence  ; 
demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed  to  his  dominions 
of  Britanny  ;  and  on  meeting  with  a  refufal,  fled 
to  the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces  againft  his 
1185.  father  *.  Henry  was  freed  from  this  danger  by  his 
Ion's  death,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at 
Paris  '■'.  The  widow  of  Geoffrey,  fcon  after  his 
deceafe,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  received  the 
name  of  Arthur,  and  was  invefted  in  the  dutchy 
of  Britanny,  under  the  guardianmip  of  his  grand- 
father, who,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  was  alfo  fupe- 
rior  lord   of  that  territory.     Philip,  as  lord  para- 

w  Bened.  Abb.  p.  393.    Hcveden,  p.  6zx.      Trivet,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
x  Neubrig.  p.  423.  y  Be'nedi  Abb.  p.  451-    Chron. 

CJervafe,  p.  1480. 
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mount,  difpufed  feme  tune   his  title  to  this  ward-  C  HAP. 
fhip  ;   but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of  ^J*__j 
the   Brjtons,    who    preferred    the    government    of     lItis, 
Henry. 

But  the  rivalihip  between  thole  potent  princes,  Crufcdeg. 
and  all  tl li :r  inferior  intereft,  feemed  now  to  have 
n  place  to  the  general  paflion  for  the  relief  of 
tlic  Holy  Land,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens. 
Thole  infideil,   Eh&i&h  obliged  to  vield  to  the  im- 
raqnfe  inundation- of  Chriftians  in  the firft  crufade, 
had  recovered  courage  after  the  torrent  was  pad  } 
and  aftt&ctring  on  all.quafter.?  the  fettlements  of  the 
1?  '.rr-],    ins,  had  reduced  thefe  adventurers  to  great 
difjcukii.s,    and  obliged  them   to   apply  again  for 
fuccours  from  the  Well.     A  fecond  crufade,  under 
the  .emperor  Conrade,   and   Lewis  VII.    king  of 
France,  in  which  there  perifhed  above  200,000  men, 
brought  them  but  a  temporary  relief;  and  thofe 
princes,  after  lofmg  fuch  immenfe  armies,  and  fee- 
ing the  flower  of  their  nobility  fall  by  their  fide,  re- 
turned with  little  honour  into  Europe.     But  thefe 
repeated  misfortunes,  which    drained    the  weftern 
world  of  its  people  and  treafure,  were  not  yet  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  men  of  their  pafhon  for  thofe  fpiritual 
adventures  ;  and    a  new  incident    rekindled  with 
frefn  fury  the  zeal  of  the  ecclefiaftics  and  military 
adventurers  among  the  Latin  Chriftians.     Saladin, 
a  prince  of  great  generofity,  bravery,  and  conduct, 
having  fixed  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  began 
to  extend  his  conquefts  over  the  Eaft ;  and  finding 
the  fettlement  of  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine  an  in- 
vincible obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  he 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  policy  and  valour  to 
fubdue  that  fmall  and  barren,  but  important  terri- 
tory.    Taking  advantage  of  diffenfions  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  and  hav- 
ing fecretly  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  com- 
manded their  armies,  he  invaded  the  frontiers  with 
a  mighty  power  j  and,  aided  by  the  treachery  of 

that 
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c  HAP.  that  count,  gained  over  them  at  Tiberiade  a  ccn> 
Ix-  plete  victory,  which  utterly  annihilated  the  force  of 
1187".  ^le  already  languor. rig  kingdom  of  jerufalem.  The 
holy  city  itiVu  fell  into  his  hands,  after  a  feeble  re- 
fiflance ;  the  kingdom  of  Antioch  was  alrnoit  en- 
tirely fubdued ;  and  except  fome  maritime  towns, 
nothing  confiderable  remained  of  thofe  boafted  con- 
quefts,  which,'  near  a  century  before,  it  had  coll 
the  efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire  z. 

The  weftern  Chriftians  were  aftonifhed  on  re- 
ceiving this  difnial  intelligence.  Pope  Urban  III. 
it  is  pretended,  died  of  grief;  and  his  fucceffor, 
Gregory  VIII.  employed  the  whole  time  of  his 
fhort  pontificate  in  roufing  to  arms  all  the  Chriftians 
who  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  general  cry 
was,  that  they  were  unworthy  of  enjoying  any  in- 
heritance in  heaven,  who  did  not  vindicate  from 
the  dominion  of  the  infidels  the  inheritance  of  God 
on  earth,  and  deliver  from  flavery  that  country 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  the  footfteps  of  their 
1 188.      Redeemer.     William  arehbifhop  of  Tyre,   having 

31ft  Jan.  procurecj  a  conference  between  Kenry  and  Philip 
near  Gifors,  enforced  all  thefe  topics ;  gave  a  pa- 
thetic defcription  of  the  miferable  itate  of  the  eaflern 
Chriftians  ;  and  employed  every  argument  to  ex- 
cite the  ruling  pallions  of  the  age,  fuperftition,  and. 
jealoufy  of  military  honour  \  The  two  monarchs 
Immediately  took  the  crofs  ;  many  of  their  moil 
confiderable  vaifals  imitated  the  example11;  and  as, 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.  entered  into  the  fame  con- 
federacy, fome  well-grounded  hopes  of  fuccefs  were 
entertained ;  and  men  flattered  themfelves,  that  an 
enterprife  which  had  failed  under  the  conducl  of 
many  independent  leaders,  or  of  imprudent  princes, 
might  at  laft,  by  the  efforts  of  fuch  potent  and  able 
monarchs,  be  brought  to  a  happy  iiTue. 

z  M.  Par's,  p.  100.  a  Bened.  Abb.  p.  531, 
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The  kings  of  France  and  England  irnpofed  aCH  A*P. 

tax,  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods,  ,  J  ' 
on  fuch  as  remained  at  home  ;  but  us  they  ex-  njj 
empted  from  this  burden  molt  of  the  regular  clergy, 
the  fecular  afpired  to  the  fame  immunity  ;  pretended 
that  their  duty  obliged  them  to  afiift  the  crufade  * 
with  their  prayers  alone ;  and  it  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty they  were  constrained  to  defrft  from  an  oppo- 
f:tion,  which  in  them,  wiio  had  been  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  thofe  pious  enterprifes,  appeared  with  the 
word  grace  imaginable".  This  backwardnefs  of 
the  clergy  is  perhaps  a  fymptom,  that  the  enihufi- 
aftic  ardour  which  had  at  firfl  fei^ed  the  people  for 
crufades,  was  now  by  time  and  ill  fuccefs  confider- 
ably  abated ;  and  that  the  frenzy  was  chiefly  flip- 
ported  by  the  military  genius  and  love  of  glory  in 
the  monarchs. 

But  before  this  great  machine  could  be  put  in  | 

motion,  there  were  (till  many  obftacles  to  furmount. 
Philip,  jealous  of  Henry's  power,  entered  into  a 
private  confederacy  with  young  Richard ;  and, 
working  on  his  ambitious  and  impatient  temper, 
perfuaded  him,  inii:ead  'of  Supporting  and  aggran- 
liifmg  that  monarchy  which  he  was  one  day  to  in- 
herit, to  feek  prefent  power  and  independence  by  p 
disturbing  and  difmembering  it.  In  order  to  give  Revolt  of 
a  oretence   for   hoftilitles  between  the  two   kings,  Pr.ir;ce  . 

i  .  <  o  3  Richard. 

Richard  broke  into  the  territories  of  Raymond 
count  of  Touloufe,  who  immediately  carried  com- 
plaints of  this  violence  before  the  king  of  France 
as  his  fuperior  lord.  Philip  remonftrated  with 
Henry ;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that  Richard  had 
confeiled  to  the  archbiihop  of  Dublin,  that  his  en- 
terprife  againft  Raymond  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  approbation  of  Philip  himfelf,  and  was  con- 
dueled  by  his  authority.     The  king  of  France,  who 


c  BeafeS.  Abb.  p.  498..  J  Petri  Bleflcn.  epift.  112. 
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CHAP,  might  ha.ve  been  covered  with  flfi&he  and  confufion 
1X%  by  this  detection,  ftil!  profecuted  his  defign,  and 
Jf|T  invaded  the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Auvergne,  un- 
der colour  of  revenging  (he  quarrel  of  the  count  of 
Tculoufe'.  Henry  retaliated,  by  making  inroads 
upon  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  burning  Dreux. 
As  this  war,  which  deftroyed  all  hopes  of  fuccefs 
in  the  projected  crufade,  gave  great  fcandal,  the 
two  kings  held  a  conference  at  the  accuftomed 
place  between  Gifors  and  Trie,  in  order  to  find 
means  of  accommodating  their  differences  :  They 
feparated  on  worfe  terms  than  before  ;  and  Philip, 
to  mow  his  difgnft,  ordered  a  great  elm,  under 
which  the  conferences  had  been  ufually  held,  to  be 
cut  down f :  as  if  he  had  renounced  all  defire  of 
accommodation,  -and  was  determined  to  carry  the  war 
to  extremities  againlt  the  king  of  England.  But 
his  own  vaifals  refufed  to  ferve  under  him  in  fo  in- 
vidious a  cauies;  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  anew 
to  a  conference  with  Henry,  and  to  offer  terms  of 
peace.  Thefe  terms  were  fuch  as  entirely  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,  and  fully  con- 
vinced him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  fon,  and  his  fecret 
alliance  with  Philip,  of  which  he  had  before  only 
entertained  fome  fufpicion.  The  king  of  France 
required  that  Richard  mould  be  crowned  king  of 
England  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  mould  be  in- 
verted in  all  his  tranfmarine  dominions,  and  mould 
immediately  efpoufe  Alice,  Philip's  filler,  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  affianced,  and  who  had  alrea- 
dy  been  conducted  into  England  h.  Henry  had  ex- 
perienced fuch  fatal  effects,  both  from  the  crowning 
of  his  eldeft  fon,  and  from  that  prince's  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  of  France,  that  he  rejected 
thefe  terms ;  and  Richard,  in  confequence  of  his 
Fecret  agreement  with  Philip,  immediately  revolted 

e  Bened.Abb.  p.  jo8.  f  Ibid.  p.  517.  53*. 
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from  him ',  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  Q  H  A  p. 
all  the  dominions  which  Henry  held  of  that  crown,  L  l*[  _f 
and  received  the  inveftitures  as  if  he  had  already     n?9. 
been  the  lawful  pofieiTor.     Several  hiftorians  aiTert, 
that    Henry   himfelf  had   become    enamoured   of 
young  Alice,  and  mention  this  as  an  additional  rea- 
fon  for  his  refufmg  thefe  conditions  :  But  he  had  fo 
many  other  juft  and  equitable  motives  for  his  con- 
duel,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  aflign  a  caufe,  which 
the  great  prudence  and  advanced  age  of  that  mo- 
narch render  femewhat  improbable. 

Ca:--.:  •:::-'_:.  AHpamo?  the  pope's  legate,  difpleafed 
with  thefe  increasing  obitacles  to  the  crufade,  ex- 
-communicated  Richard,  as.  the  chief  fpring  of  dif- 
cord  :  But  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  which, 
when  it  was  properly  prepared,  and  was  zealoufly 
Hipported  by  the  clergy',  had  often  great  influence 
m  that  age,  proved  entirely  ineffectual  in  the  pre- 
ient  cafe.  The  chief  barons  of  Poicf  ou,  Guienne* 
Normandy,  and  Anjou,  being  attached  to  the 
young  prince,  and  finding  that  he  had  now  received 
the  inveititure  from  their  fupericr  lord,  declared  for 
him,  and  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  fuch 
as  full  adhered  to  the  king.  Henry,  difquieted  by 
the  daily  revolts  of  his  mutinous  fubjecls,  and 
dreading  (till  worfe  effects  from  their  turbulent  dif- 
pohtion,  had  again  recourfe.to  papal  authority;  and 
engaged  the  cardinal  Anagni,  who  had  fucceeded 
Albano  in  the  legatefnip,  to  threaten  Philip  with 
laying  an  interdict  on  all  his  dominions.  But  Phi- 
lip, who  was  a  prinee  of  great  vigour  and  capacity, 
deljpifed  the  menace,  and  told  Anagni,  that  it  be- 
longed not  to  the  pope  to  interpofe  in  the  temporal 
difputes  of  princes,  much  lefs  in  thofe  between  him 
and  his  rebellious  vafTal.  He  even  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  reproach  him  with  partiality,  and  with  re- 
ceiving bribes  from  the  king  of  England k ;  while 

«  Brompton,  p.  1149.    Neubrig.  p. 437.  k  M.Paris,  p.  104. 
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CHAP.  Richard,  fiill  more  outrageous,  offered  to  draw  h^ 
fword  againfl  the  legate,  and  was  hindered  by  the 
interpofition  alone  of  the  company,  from  commit- 
ting violence  upon  him '. 

The  icing  of  England  was  now  obliged  to  defend 
his  dominions  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  France,  and  with  his  eldeft  fon,  a  prince  of 
great  valour,  on  fuch  difadvantageous  terms.  Ferte- 
Bernard  fell  nril  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy : 
Mans  was  next  taken  by  aifault ;  and  Henry,  \ 
had  thrown  himfelf  into  that  place,  efcaped  with 
fome  difficulty"'':  Amboife,  Chaumcnt,  and  Cha- 
teau de  Loire,  opened  their  gates  on  the  appearance 
of  Philip  and  Richard :  Tours  was  menaced ;  and 
the  king,  who  had  retired  to  Saumur,  and  had  daily 
instances  of  the  cowardice  or  infidelity  of  his  go- 
vernors, e::pecled  the  mod  difmal  iiTue  to  all  his 
enterprifes.  While  he  was  in  this  flate  of  defpond- 
ency,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  the  archbifhop  of  E.heims,  internofed  with  their 
good  offices ;  and  the  intelligence  which  he  receiv- 
ed of  the  taking  of  Tours,  and  which  made  him 
fully  fenfible  of  the  defperate  fituation  of  his  affairs, 
fo  fubdued  his  fpirit  that  he  fubmitted  to  all  the  ri- 
gorous terms  which  were  impofed  upon  him.  He 
•agreed,  that  Richard  mould  marry  the  princefs 
Alice ;  that  that  prince  mould  receive  the  homage 
and  oath  of  fealty  of  all  his  fubje&s  both  in  Eng- 
land and  his  tranfmarine  dominions  ;  that  he  himfelf 
iiiouid  pay  twenty  thoufand  marks  to  the  king  of 
France  as  a  compenfation  for  the  charges  of  the  war ; 
that  his  own  barons  mould  engage  to  make  him 
obferve  this  treaty  by  force,  and  in  cafe  of  his  vio- 
lating it,  lhould  promife  to  join  Philip  and  Richard 
againfl  him ;  and  that  all  his  vaflals  who  had  en-  . 

1  M.  Paris,  p.  104.  to  M.  Paris,  p.  ioj.    Bened.  Abh. 
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tered  into  confederacy  with  Richard,  fhould  receive  chap. 
an  indemnity  for  the  oiience  n.  IX- 

But  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had  Iia'A 
been  accuftomed  to  give  the  law  in  molt  treaties,  re- 
ceived from  thefe  difadvantageous  terms, was  the  lead 
that  he  met  with  on  this  occafion.  When  he  de- 
manded a  lift  of  thofe  barons  to  whom  he  was 
bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their  connections  with 
Richard,  he  was  aftonifhed  to  find  at  the  head  of 
them  the  name  of  his  fecond  fon  John0;  who  had 
always  been  his  favourite,  whofe  interefts  he  had 
ever  anxioufly  at  heart,  and  who  had  even,  on  ac- 
count of  his  afcendant  over  him,  often  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  Richard  p.  The  unhappy  father,  already 
overloaded  with  cares  and  forrows,  finding  his  lalt 
difappointment  in  his  domeitic  tenderneis,  biv 
out  into  exprefhone  of  theutmoft  defpair,  curfed  the 
day  in  which  he  received  his  miferable  being,  and 
beitowed  on  his  ungrateful  and  undutiful  children  a 
malediction  which  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  retract q.  The  more  his  heart  was  difpofed  to 
friendihip  and  affection,  the  more  he  refented  the 
barbarous  return  which  his  four  fons  had  fucceffively 
made  to  his  parental  care ;  and  this  finifhing  blow, 
by  depriving  him  of  every  comfort  in  life,  quite 
broke  his  fpirit,  and  threw  him  into  a  lingering 
fever,  of  which  he  expired  at  the  caftle  of  Chinon  6th  July. 
near  Saumur.  His  natural  fon  Geoffrey,  who  alone  Deat\ 
had  behaved  dutifully  towards  him,  attended  his 
corpfe  to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervrault ;  where  it  lay 
in  itate  in  the  abbey-church.  Next  day  Richard, 
who  came  to  vifit  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  and 
who,  notwithftanding  his  criminal  conduct,  was 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  generofity,  was  ftruck  with 
horror  and  remorfe  at  the  fight ;  and  as  tne  attend- 
ants obferved,  that  at  that  very  inftant,  blood  gufr> 
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c  ha  P.  ed  from  the  mouth  and  noflrils  of  the  corpfer,  he 
t  IX^  exclaimed,  agreeably  to  a  vulgar  fuperftition,  that 
n3jt  he  was  his  father's  murderer ;  and  he  expreffed  a 
deep  fenfe,  though  too  late,  of  that  undutiful  beha- 
viour which  had  brought  his  parent  to  an  untimely 
grave s. 
and  cha-  Thus  died:,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
racier  of  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greeted  prince  of 
cmy'  his  time  for  wifdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,  and  the 
moll  powerful  in  extent  of  dominion  of  all  thofe 
that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England.  His 
character,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  is  al- 
moft  without  a  blemifh  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  por- 
feffed  every  accomplifhment,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  makes  a  man  either  eftimable  or  ami- 
able. He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ftrong  and  well 
proportioned ;  his  countenance  was  lively  and  en- 
gaging ;  his  converfation  affable  and  entertaining  ; 
his  elocution  eafy,  perfuafive,  and  ever  at  com-' 
mand.  He  loved  peace,  but  pofTeffed  both  bra- 
very and  conduct  in  war ;  was  provident  without 
timidity  j  fevere  in  the  execution  of  jjiftice  without 
rigour ;  and  temperate  without  aufterity.  He  pre- 
ferved  health,  and  kept  himfelf  from  corpulency,  to 
which  he  was  fomewhat  inclined,  by  an  abfternious 
diet,  and  by  frequent  exercife,  particularly  hunting. 
When  he  could  enjoy  leifure,  he  recreated  himfelf 
either  in  learned  converfation  or  in  reading  ;  and  he 
cultivated  his  natural  talents  by  ftudy,  above  any 
prince  of  his  time.  His  affections,  as  well  as  his 
enmities,  were  warm  and  durable  ;  and  his  long  ex- 
perience of  the  ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men 
never  deftroyed  the  natural  fenfibility  of  his  temper, 
which  difpofed  him  to  friendfhip  and  fcciety.  His 
character  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  feveral 
writers  who  were  his  contemporaries T;   and  it  ex- 

r  Bened.  Abb.  p.  547.    Brampton,  p.  1151.  s  M.Paris, 
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tremely  refembles,  in  its  mofl  remarkable  features,  CHAP, 
that  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Henry  I. :  Except-      IX> 
ing  only,  that  ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  paffion     Zl$g% 
in  both,  found  not  in  the  firfl  Henry  fuch  unexcep- 
tionable means  of  exerting  itfelf,  and  pufhed  that 
prince   into    meafures    which    were  both   criminal 
in  themfelves  and  were  the  caufe  of  farther  crimes, 
from  which  his  grandfon's  conduct:  was  happily  ex- 
empted. 

This  prince,  like  mofl  of  his  predeceffors  of  the  Mifceila- 
Norman  line,  except  Stephen,  pafled  more  of  his  "^JISc- 
time  on  the  continent  than  in  this  ifland :  He  was  tions  of 
furrounded  with  the  Englifh  gentry  and  nobility,  thls  re'&n* 
when  abroad :  The  French  gentry  and  nobility  at- 
tended him  when  he  refided  in  England :  Both  na- 
tions acted  in  the  government,  as  if  they  were  the 
fame  people ;  and,  on  many  occafions,  the  legisla- 
tures feem  not  to  have  been  diflinguifhed.  As  the 
king  and  all  the  Englifh  barons  were  of  French  ex- 
traction, the  manners  of  that  people  acquired  the  af- 
cendant,  and  were  regarded  as  the  models  of  imita- 
tion. All  foreign  improvements,  therefore,  fuch 
as  they  were,  in  literature  and  politenefs,  in  laws 
and  arts,  feem  now  to  have  been,  in  a  good  mea- 
fure,  tranfplanted  into  England  ;  and  that  kingdom 
was  become  little  inferior  in  all  the  fafhionable  ac- 
complifhments,  to  any  of  its  neighbours  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  more  homely  but  more  fenfible  man- 
ners and  principles  of  the  Saxons,  were  exchanged 
for  the  affectations  of  chivalry,  and  the  fubtilties  of 
fchool  philofophy  :  The  feudal  ideas  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  Romifh  fentiments  in  religion,  had  taken 
entire  poffeffion  of  the  people:  By  the  former,  the 
fenfe  of  fubmiffion  towards  princes  was  fomewhat 
diminifhed  in  the  barons  ;  by  the  latter,  the  devoted 
attachment  to  papal  authority  was  much  augmented 
among  the  clergy.  The  Norman  and  other  fo- 
reign families  eftablifhed  in  England,  had  now 
(truck  deep  root  j  and  being  entirelv  incorporated 
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CHAP,  with  the  people,  whom  at  firft  they  fcppreiTed  and 
Ix-  defpiied,  they  no  longer  thought  that  they  needed 
Il8  the  protection  of  the  crown  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  poiTeilions,  or  confidered  their  tenure  as  pre- 
carious. They  afpired  to  the  fame  liberty  and  in- 
dependence which  they  faw  enjoyed  by  their  bre- 
thren on  the  continent,  and  defired  to  reflrain  thofe 
exorbitant  prerogatives  and  arbitrary  practices,  which 
the  neceilities  of  war,  and  the  violence  of  conquefl, 
had  at  firft  obliged  them  to  indulge  in  their  mo- 
narch. That  memory  alfo  of  a  more  equal  govern- 
ment under  the  Saxon  princes,  which  remained 
with  the  Englife,  diffufed  ftill  farther  the  fpirit  of 
liberty,  and  made  the  barons  both  defirous  of  more 
independence  to  themfelves,  and  willing  to  indulge 

«*  it  to  the  people.     And  it  was  not  long  ere  this  fecret 

revolution  in  the  fentiments  of  men  produced  firft 
violent  convulfions  in  the  ftate,  then  an  evident  al- 
teration in  the  maxims  of  government. 

The  hiftory  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of  Eng- 
land fince  the  conqueft,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the 
diforders  attending  the  feudal  inftitutions  ;  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  barons,  their  fpirit  of  rebellion 
againft  the  prince  and  laws,  and  of  animofity 
againft  each  other :  The  conduct  of  the  barons  in 
the  tranfmarine  dominions  of  thofe  monarchs,  af- 
forded perhaps  ftill  more  flagrant  inftances  of  thefe 
convulfions  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  France,  during  feve- 
ral  ages,  con-lifts  almoft  entirely  of  narrations  of  this 
nature.  The  cities,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
violent  government,  could  neither  be  very  nume- 
rous nor  populous  ;  and  there  occur  inftances  which 
feem  to  evince,  that,  though  thefe  are  always  the 
firft  feat  of  law  and  liberty,  their  police  was  in  ge- 
neral loofe  and  irregular,  and  expofed  to  the  fame 
difordc  :hofe  by  which  the  country  was  ge- 

■    nerally  h  .     It  was  a  cuftom  in  London  for 

great   numbers,    to   the  amount   of  a  hundred    or 
more,  the  ions  and  relations  of  confiderable  citizens, 
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to  form  themfelves  into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  C  H  A  p. 
break  into  rich  houfes  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and       IX- 
murder  the  paffengers,  and  to  commit  with  impu-     x~g0> 
nity  all  forts  of  dilorder.     By  thefe  crimes,  it  had 
become  fo  dangerous  to  walk  the  ftreets  by  night, 
that  the  citizens  durft  no  more  venture  abroad  after 
fun-fet,  than  if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  a  public  enemy.     The  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Ferrars   had  been  murdered  by  fome  of  thofe 
nocturnal  rioters ;  and  the  death  of  fo  eminent  a 
perfon,  which  was  much  more  regarded  than  that 
of  many  thoufands  of  an  inferior  flation,  fo  pro- 
voked the  king,  that 'he  fwore  vengeance  againft  the 
criminals,  and  became  thenceforth  more  rigorous 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  u. 

There  is  another  inftance  given  by  hiftorians, 
which  proves  to  what  a  height  fuch  riots  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  how  open  thefe  criminals  were  in  com- 
mitting their  robberies.     A  band  of  them  had  at- 
tacked the  houfe  of  a  rich  citizen,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  plundering  it ;   had  broken  through  a-itone- 
wall  with  hammers  and  wedges ;  and  had  already    v 
entered  the  houfe  fword  in  hand  ;  when  the  citizen, 
armed  cap-a-pee,  and  fupported  by  his  faithful  fer- 
vants,  appeared  in  the  parTage  to  oppofe  them  :  He 
cut  oft  the  right  hand  of  the  firft  robber  that  enter- 
ed ;  and  made  fuch  flout  refiflance,  that  his  neigh- 
bours had  leifure  to  affemble,  and  come  to  his  relief. 
The  man  who  loft  his  hand  was  taken ;  and  was 
tempted  by  the  promife  of  pardon   to   reveal  his 
confederates ;   among  whom  was  one  John  Senex, 
efleemed  among  the  richer!  and  befl-born  citizens 
in  London.     He  was  convicted  by  the  ordeal ;   and 
though  he  offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life, 
the  king  refufed  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged  w.     It  appears  from  a  ftatute  of  Edward  L 
that  thefe  diforders  were  not  remedied  even  in  that 

u  Bened.  Abb.  p.  196.  w  Bened.  Abb.  p.  197,  198. 
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C  H  A  P.  reign.  It  was  then  made  penal  to  go  out  at  night 
after  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to  carry  a  weapon,  or 
ii£$'.  to  walk  without  a  light  or  lanthorn  x.  It  is  faid  in 
the  preamble  to  this  law,  that,  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  there  were  continual  frays  in  the  ftreets  of 
London. 

Henry's  care  in  adminiftering  juftice  had  gained 
him  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  even  foreign  and 
diftant  princes  made  him  arbiter,  and  fubmitted 
their  differences  to  his  judgment.  Sanchez  king 
of  Navarre,  having  fome  controverfies  with  Alfonfo 
king  of  Caftile,  was  contented,  though  Alfonfo  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to  chufe  this  prince 
for  a  referee  ;  and  they  agreed,  each  of  them  to 
confign  three  caftles  into  neutral  hands,  as  a  pledge 
of  their  not  departing  from  his  award.  Henry 
made  the  caufe  be  examined  before  his  great  coun- 
cil, and  gave  a  fentence,  which  was  fubmitted  to 
by  both  parties.  Thefe  two  Spanifh  kings  fent  each 
a  flout  champion  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order 
to  defend  his  caufe  by  arms,  in  cafe  the  way  of  duel 
had  been  chofen  by  Henry  -v. 

Henry  fo  far  abolifhed  the  barbarous  and  abfurd 
practice  of  coirfifcating  mips  which  had  been  wreck- 
ed on  the  coaff,  that  he  Ordained,  if  one  man  or 
animal  were  alive  in  the  mip,  that  the  veflel  and 
goods  mould  be  reflored  to  the  owners  z. 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  alfo  for  an 
innovation  which  was  afterwards  carried  farther  by 
his  fucceilors,  and  was  attended  with  the  mofl  im- 
portant confequences.  This  prince  was  difgufled 
with  the  fpecies  of  military  force  which  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  feudal  ihftitutions,  and  which,  though 
it  was  extremely  burdenfome  to  the  fubjecT:,  yet  ren- 
dered very  little  fervice  to  the  fovereign.  The  ba- 
rons, or  military  tenants,  came  late  into  the  field ; 

x  Obfcrvations  on  the  ancient  Statutes,  p.  216.  y  Rymer, 
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they  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days ;  they  chap. 
were  unfkilful  and  diforderlv  in  all  their  operations  ; 
and  they  were  apt  to  carry  into  the  camp  the  fame  us^. 
refractory  and  independent  fpirit,  to  which  they 
were  aceuftomed  in  their  civil  government.  Henry, 
therefore,  introduced  the  practice  of  making  a  com- 
mutation of  their  military  fervice  for  money  ;  and 
he  levied  fcutages  from  his  baronies  and  knights  fees, 
infteadvof  requiring  the  perfonal  attendance  of  his 
vaffals.  There  is  mention  made  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  exchequer,  of  thefe  fcutages  in  his  fecond,  fifth, 
and  eighteenth  year  a ;  and  other  writers  give  us  an 
account  of  three  more  of  them  b.  When  the  prince 
had  thus  obtained  money,  he  made  a  contract,  with 
fome  of  thofe  adventurers  in  which  Europe  at  that 
time  abounded :  They  found  him  foldiers  of  the 
fame  character  with  themfelves,  who  were  bound  to 
ferve  for  a  (lipulated  time :  The  armies  were  lefs 
numerous,  but  more  ufeful,  than  when  compofed 
of  all  the  military  vaffals  of  the  crown :  The  feu- 
dal inftitutions  began  to  relax  :  The  kings  became 
rapacious  for  money,  on  which  all  their  power  de- 
pended :  The  barons,  feeing  no  end  of  exactions, 
fought  to  defend  their  property :  And  as  the  fame 
caufes  had  nearly  the  fame  effects  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  feveral  crowns  either  loft 
or  acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different 
fuccefs  in  the  conteft. 

This  prince  was  alfo  the  firft  that  levied  a  tax  on 
the  moveables  or  perfonal  eftates  of  his  fubjects, 
nobles  as  well  as  commons.  Their  zeal  for  the 
holy  wars  made  them  fubmit  to  this  innovation ; 
and  a  precedent  being  once  obtained,  this  taxation 
became  in  following  reigns,  the  ufual  method  of 
fupplying  the  neceffities  of  the  crown.  The  tax  of 
Danegelt,  fo  generally  odious  to  the  nation,  was 
remitted  in  this  reign. 

a  Madox,  p.  435,  436,  437>  43^.  b  Tyrrel,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 
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c  h  a  P.  It  was  a  ufual  practice  of  the  kings  of  England 
^^J^l^  t0  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice 
J129.  every  year,  on  aflfernbling  the  ftates  at  the  three 
great  feftivals.  Henry,  after  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  never  renewed  this  ceremony,  which  was 
found  to  be  very  expenfive  and  very  ufelefs.  None 
of  his  fucceiTors  revived  it.  It  is  confidered  as  a 
great  aft  of  grace  in  this  prince,  that  he  mitigated 
the  rigour  of  the  foreft  laws,  and  punilhed  any  tranf- 
greffions  of  them,  not  capitally,  but  by  fines,  im- 
prifonments,  and  other  more  moderate  penalties. 

Since  we  are  here  collecting  fome  detached  in- 
cidents, which  mow  the  genius  of  the  age,  and 
which  could  not  fo  well  enter  into  the  body  of  our 
hiftory,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the 
quarrel  between  Roger  archbifhop  of  York,  and 
Richard  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  We  may  judge 
of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen,  when 
ecclefiaftics  'could  proceed  to  fuch  extremities. 
Cardinal  Haguezun  being  fent,  in  1 1 76,  as  legate 
into  Britain,  fummoned  an  afTembly  of  the  clergy 
at  London  ;  and  as  both  the  archbimops  pretended 
to  fit  on  his  right  hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency 
begat  a  controverfy  between  them.  The  monks 
and  retainers  of  archbifhop  P_ichard  fell  upon  Ro- 
ger, in  the  prefence  of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  fynod, 
threw  him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him  under 
foot,  and  fo  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was 
taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was,  with  difficulty, 
faved  from  their  violence.  The  archbimop  of  Can- 
terbury was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to 
the  legate,  in  order  to  fupprefs  ail  complaints  with 
regard  to  this  enormity  c. 

We  are  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrenlis,  that  the 
monks  and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themfelves, 
one  day,  proftrate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire 
before  Henry,  complaining  with  many  tears  and 

c  Bened.  Abb.  p.  138,  139.  Brompton,  p.  1109.  Chron.  Gerv. 
p.  1435.    Neubrig.  p.  413. 
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much  doleful  lamentation,  that  the  bifhop  of  Win-  c  HvA  p- 
chefler,  who  was  alfo  their  abbot,  had  cut  off  three  ,_   ^'  ^ 
dimes  from  their  table.     How  many  has  he  left  you?     1189. 
faid  the  king.     Ten  only,  replied  the  difconfolate 
monks.     I  myfelf,  exclaimed  the  king,  never  have 
more  than  three  ;   and  I  enjoin  your  bifhop  to  reduce 
you  to  the  fame  number  d. 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  fons,  Richard 
,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  John  who  inherited  no 
territory,  though  his  father  had  often  intended  to 
leave  him  a  part  of  his  extenfive  dominions.  He 
was  thence  commonly  denominated  Lackland. 
Henry  left  three  legkimate  daughters ;  Maud,  born 
in  1 1 56,  and  married  to  Henry  duke  of  Saxony; 
Eleanor,  born  in  1162,  and  married  to  Alphonfo 
king  of  Caflile ;  Joan,  born  in  1165,  and  married 
to  William  king  of  Sicily e. 

Henry  is  faid  by  ancient  hiftorians  to  have  been 
of  a  very  amorous  difpoution :  They  mention  two 
of  his  natural  fons  by  Rofamond,  daughter  of  lord 
Clifford,  namely,  Richard  Longeipee,  or  Lono- 
fword  (fo  called  from  the  fword  he  ufually  wore), 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Ela,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Saliibury  ;  and  Geoffrey,  firfl 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  then  archbifhop  of  York.  All 
the  other  circumftances  of  the  (lory,  commonly  told 
of  that  lady,  feem  to.be  fabulous. 

«*  Gir.  Camb.  cap.  5. in  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  «  Diceto, 

p.  616. 
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NOTE   [A],  p.  13. 

THIS  queflion  has  been  difputed  with  as  great  zeal, 
and  even  acrimony,  between  the  Scotch  and  Irifh 
antiquaries,  as  if  the  honour  of  their  refpe&ive  countries 
were  the  moft  deeply  concerned  in  the  decifion.  We  (hall 
not  enter  into  any  detail  on  fo  uninterefting  a  fubjecl:  ;  but 
fhall  propofe  our  opinion  in  a  few  words.  It  appears  more 
than  probable,  from  the  fimilitude  of  language  and  man- 
ners, that  Britain  either  was  originally  peopled,  or  was 
fubdued,  by  the  migration  of  inhabitants  from  Gaul,  and 
Ireland  from  Britain  :  The  pofition  of  the  feveral  countries 
is  an  additional  reafon  that  favours  this  conclufion.  It  ap- 
pears alfo  probable,  that  the  migrations  of  that  colony  of 
Gauls  or  Celts,  who  peopled  or  fubdued  Ireland,  was 
originally  made  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Britain  ;  and 
this  conjecture  (if  it  do  not  merit  a  higher  name)  is 
founded  both  on  the  Irifh  language,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent dialed!:  irom  the  Welfh,  and  from  the  language  an- 
ciently fpoken  in  South  Britain,  and  on  the  vicinity  of 
Lancafhire,  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Argylefhire,  to 
that  ifland.  Thefe  events,  as  they  palled  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  hiftory  and  records,  muft  be  known  by 
reafoning  alone,  which  in  this  cafe  feems  to  be  pretty 
fatisfaclory  :  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  not  to  mention  a  multi- 
tude of  other  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  guided  by 
like  inferences.  But  befides  thefe  primitive  fairs,  which 
lie  in  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it  is  a  matter  of  pofitive 
and  undoubted  teftimony,  that  the  Roman  province  of 
Britain,  during  the  time  of  the  lower  empire,  was  much 
infeiled  by  bands  of  robbers  or  pirates,  whom  the  provin- 
cial 
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cial  Britons  called  Scots  or  jScuits;  a  name  which  was 
probably  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  which  thefe  ban- 
ditti themfelves  did  not  acknowledge  or  afTume.  We  may 
infer  from  two  paflages  in  Claudian,  and  from  one  in 
Orofius,  and  another  in  Ifidore,  that  the  chief  feat  of  thefe 
Scots  was  in  Ireland.  That  fome  part  of  the  Irifh  free- 
booters migrated  back  to  the  north-weft  parts  of  Britain, 
whence  their  anceilors  had  probably  been  derived  in  a 
more  remote  age,  is  pofitively  aiTerted  by  Bede,  and  im- 
plied in  Gildas.  >I  grant,  that  neither  Bede  nor  Gildas 
are  Caefars  or  Tacitufes  ;  but  fuch  as  they  are,  they  re- 
main the  fole  teilimony  on  the  fubject,  and  therefore  rauft 
be  relied  on  for  want  of  better:  Happily,  the  frivoloufnefs 
of  the  queftion  correfponds  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  authori- 
ties. Not  to  mention,  that,  if  any  part  of  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  a  barbarous  people  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  the  ge- 
nealogy of  nations,  and  even  fometimes  that  of  families. 
It  is  in  vain  to  argue  againft  thefe  facts,  from  the  fuppofed 
warlike  difpofition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  unwarlike  of 
the  ancient  Irifh.  Thofe  arguments  are  ftill  much  weaker 
than  the  authorities.  Nations  change  very  quickly  in 
thefe  particulars.  The  Britons  were  unable  to  refill  the 
Pifts  and  Scots,  and  invited  over  the  Saxons  for  their  de- 
fence, who  repelled  thofe  invaders  :  Yet  the  fame  Britons 
valiantly  refilled,  for  150  years,  not  only  this  victorious 
bands  of  Saxons,  but  infinite  numbers  more,  who  poured 
in  upon  them  from  all  quarters.  Robert  Bruce,  in  1322, 
made  a  peace,  in  which  England,  after  many  defeats,  was 
con  (trained  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try: Yet  in  no  more  diftant  period  than  ten  years  after, 
Scotland  was  totally  fubdued  by  a  fmall  handful  of  Englifh, 
led  by  a  few  private  noblemen.  All  hiftory  is  full  of  fuch 
events.  The  Irifh  Scots,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
centuries,  might  find  time  and  opportunities  fufficient  to 
fettle  in  North  Britain,  though  we  can  neither  aflign  the 
period  nor  caufes  of  that  revolution.  Their  barbarous 
manner  of  life  rendered  them  much  fitter  than  the  Romans 
for  fubduing  thefe  mountaineers.  And,  in  a  word,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  language  of  the  two  countries,  that  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Irifh  are  the  fame  people,  and  that 
the  one  are  a  colony  from  the  other.  We  have  pofitive 
'evidence,  which,  though  from  neutral  perfons,  is  not 
perhaps  the  bell  that  may  be  wifhed  for,  that  the  former, 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  fprang  from  the  latter :  We 

have 
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have  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  latter  fprang  from  the  for- 
mer. I  fhall  add,  that  the  name  of  Erfe  or  Irifh,  given 
bv  the  low  country  Scots  to  the  language  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  traditional  opinion 
delivered  from  father  to  fon,  that  the  latter  people  came 
originally  from  Ireland. 


NOTE    [B],  p.  117. 

'T'HERE  is  a  feeming  contradiftion  in  ancient  hiflo- 
-*•  rians  with  regard  to  fome  circumflances  in  the  ftory 
of  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  It  is  agreed,  that  this  prince  had 
a  violent  paflion  for  his  fecond  or  third  coufin,  Elgiva, 
whom  he  married,  though  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  canons.  It  is  alio  agreed,  that  he  was  dragged, 
from  a  lad}-  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  and  that  the  lady 
was  afterwards  treated  with  the  fmgular  barbarity  above 
mentioned.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Ofborne  and 
fome  others  call  her  his  itiumpet,  not  his  wife,  as  fhe  is 
faid  to  be  bv  Malmefbury.  But  this  difference  is  eafily 
reconciled  :  For  if  Edwy  married  her  contrary  to  the 
canons,  the  monks  would  be  fure  to  denv  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and  would  infiff  that  fhe  could  be  nothing  but  his 
{trumpet :  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  effeem  this  re- 
prefentation  of  the  matter  as  certain  ;  at  lealf,  as  by  far 
the  moil  probable.  If  Edwy  had  only  kept  a  miftrefs,  it  is 
well  known,  that  there  are  methods  of  accommodation 
with  the  chu'eh,  which  would  have  prevented  the  clergy 
from  pioceeding  to  fuch  extremities  againft  him  :  But  his 
marriage,  contrary  to  the  canons,  was  an  infult  on  their 
authority,  and  called  for  their  highefl  relentment. 


NOTE    [C],  p.  118. 

lyTANY  of  the  Englifh  hiftorians  make  Edgar's  fhips 
■*■  "*•  amount  to  an  extravagant  number,  to  3000,  or 
3600:  See  Hoveden,  p.  426.  Fior.  Wigorn.  p.  607. 
Abbas  Rieval.  p.  360.  Brompton,  p.  869,  fays,  that 
Edgar  had  40CO  veffels.  How  can  thefe  accounts  be  re- 
conciled to  probability,  and  to  the  Hate  of  the  navy  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  r  W.  Thoine  makes  the  whole  number 
amount  only  to  300,  which  is  more  probable.     The  fleet 

of 
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of  Ethel  red,  Edgar's  fori,  muft  have  been  fhort  of  1000 
fhips ;  yet  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  137,  fays  it  was  the 
greateft  navy  that  ever  had  been  feea  in  England. 


NOTE   [D],  p.  141. 

ALMOST  all  the  ancient  historians  fpeak  of  this 
-^*-  maflacre  oi  the  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  univerfal, 
and  as  if  every  individual  of  that  nation  throughout  Eng- 
land had  been  put  to  death.  But  the  Danes  were  almolt 
the  fole  inhabitants  in  the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland 
and  Eaft  Anglia,  and  were  very  numerous  in  Mercia. 
This  reprefentation,  therefore,  of  the  matter  is  abfolutely 
impoffible.  Great  refinance  muft  have  been  made,  and 
violent  wars  enfued;  which  was  not  the  cafe.  This  ac- 
count given  by  Wallingford,  though  he  (lands  fingle,  muft 
be  admitted  as  the  only  true  one.  We  are  told,  that  the 
name  Lurdane,  lord  Dane,  for  an  idle  lazy  fellow,  who 
lives  at  other  people's  expence,  came  from  the  conduft  of 
the  Danes,  who  were  put  to  death.  But  the  Englifh, 
princes  had  been  intirely  mafters  for  feveral  generations  ; 
and  onlv  fupported  a  military  corps  of  that  nation.  It 
feems  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  thefe  Danes  only  that 
were  put  to  death. 


NOTE    [E],  p.  167. 

THE  ingenious  author  of  the  article  Godwin,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the 
memory  of  that  nobleman,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  all 
the  Englifh  annals  had  been  falfified  by  the  Norman  hifto- 
rians  after  the  conqueft.  But  that  this  fuppofition  has  not 
much  foundation,  appears  hence,  that  almoft  ail  thefe 
hiftorians  have  given  a  very  good  character  of  his  fon  Ha- 
rold, whom  it  was  much  more  the  intereft  of  the  Norman 
caufe  to  blacken. 


NOTE    [F],  p.' 178. 

•THE  whole  ftory  of  the  tranfaclions  between  Edward, 
-^    Harold,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  is  told  fo  differ- 
ently by  the  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  important 

paffages 
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paffages  of  the  Englifh  hiflory  liable  to  fo  great  uncer- 
tainty. I  have  followed  the  account  which  appeared  to 
me  the  moll  confident  and  probable.  It  docs  not  feem 
likely,  that  Edward  ever  executed  a  will  in  the  duke's  fa- 
vour, much  lefs  that  he  got  it  ratified  by  the  Hates  of  the 
kingdom,  as  is  affirmed  by  fome.  The  will  would  have 
been  known  to  all,  and  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
Conqueror,  to  whom  it  gave  fo  plaufible,  and  really  fo 
juft  a  title  ;  but  the  doubtful  and  ambiguous  manner  in 
which  he  feems  always  to  have  mentioned  it,  proves  that 
he  could  only  plead  the  known  intentions  of  that  monarch 
in  his  favour,  which  he  was  defirous  to  call  a  will. 
There  is  indeed  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  preferved  by 
Dr.  Hicks,  vol.  i.  where  he  calls  himfelf  rex  kcreditariusy 
meaning  heir  by  will  ;  but  a  prince,  poffeffed  of  fo  much 
power,  and  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  may  employ 
what  pretence  he  pleafes :  It  is  fufficient  to  refute  his  pre- 
tences to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  and  varia- 
tion among  hiftorians,  with  regard  to  a  point  which,  had 
it  been  real,  mull  have  been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  them. 

Again,  fome  hiftorians,  particularly  Malmefbury  and 
Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  affirm  that  Harold  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  over  to  Nonnandv,  but  that  taking  the 
air  in  a  plealure-boat  on  the  coafi,  he  was  driven  over  -by 
ftrefs  of  weather  to  the  territories  of  Guy  count  of  Pon- 
thieu  :  But  befides  that  this  flory  is  not  probable  in  itfelf, 
and  is  contradicted  by  raoft  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  it  is 
contradicted  by  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument 
lately  difcovered.  It  is  a  tapeftry,  preferved  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Rouen,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
orders  of  Matilda,  wife  to  the  emperor  :  At  leaft  it  is  of 
very  great  antiquity.  Harold  is  there  reprefented  as  taking 
his  departure  from  king  Edward  in  execution  of  fome 
commiffion,  and  mounting  his  veffel  with  a  great  train. 
The  defign  of  redeeming  his  brother  and  nephew,  who 
■were  hoftages,  is  the  moft  likely  caufe  that  can  be  af- 
figned  i  and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by  Eadmer,  Hove- 
den,  Brompton,  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  For  a  farther 
account  of  this  piece  of  tapeftry,  fee  Hiiioire  de  l'Academie 
de  Literature,  torn.  ix.  page  535. 
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NOTE    [G],  p.  201. 

|T  appears  from  the  ancient  tranflations  of  the  Saxon 
•"■  annals  and  laws,  and  from  king  Alfred's  tranflation  of 
Bede,  as  well  as  from  all  the  ancient  hiftorians,  that  comes 
in  Latin,  alderman  in  Saxon,  and  earl  in  Dano-Saxon, 
were  quite  fynonimous.  There  is  only  a  claufe  in  a  law 
of  king  Athelftan's  (fee  Spelm.  Cone.  p.  406.)  which 
has  {tumbled  fome  antiquaries,  and  has  made  them  ima- 
gine that  an  earl  was  fuperior  to  an  alderman.  The  we- 
regild,  or  the  price  of  an  earl's  blood,  is  there  fixed  at 
15,000  thrimfas,  equal  to  that  of  an  archbithop  ;  whereas 
that  of  a  bifhop  and  alderman  is  only  8000  thrimfas.  To 
folve  this  difficulty  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  Selden's  con- 
jecture (fee  his  Titles  of  Honour,  chap.  v.  p.  603,  604.), 
that  the  term  of  earl  was  in  the  age  of  Athe-Man  juft  be- 
ginning to  be  in  ufe  in  England,  and  {food  at  that  time 
for  the  atheling  or  prince  of  the  blood,  heir  to  the  crown. 
This  he  confirms  by  a  law  of  Canute,  §  55.  where  an 
atheling  and  an  archbifhop  are  put  upon  the  fame  footing. 
In  another  law  of  the  fame  Athelftan  the  weregild  of  the 
prince  or  atheling  is  faid  to  be  15,000  thrimfas.  See 
Wilkins,  p.  7  j  -  He  is  therefore  the  fame  who  is  called 
earl  in  the  former  law. 


NOTE    [H],  p.  252. 

THERE  is  a  paper  or  record  of  the  family  of  Shame- 
borne,  which  pretends,  that  that  family,  which  was 
Saxon,  was  reftored  upon  proving  their  innocence,  as 
well  as  other  Saxon  families  which  were  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation.  Though  this  paper  was  able  to  impofe  on  fuch 
great  antiquaries  as  Spelman  (fee  GlofT.  in  verbo  Drenges) 
and  Dugdale  (fee  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  118.),  it  is  proved  by 
Dr.  Brady  (fee  Anfw.  to  Petyt,  p.  11,  12.)  to  have  been 
a  forgery  ;  and  is  allowed  as  fuch  by  Tyrrel,  though  a 
pertinacious  defender  of  his  party  notions  (fee  his  Hift. 
vol.  ii.  introd.  p.  51.  73.)  Ingulf,  p.  70.  tells  us,  that 
very  early  Hereward,  though  abfent  during  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  was  turned  out  of  all  his  eftate,  and  could  not 
obtain  redrefs.     William   even  plundered   the  monafteries. 

Flor. 
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Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  636.  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo, 
p.  48.  M.  Paris,  p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  200.  Diceto, 
p.  482.  Brompton,  p.  967.  KpygWtpD,  p.  2344.  Alur. 
Beverl.  p.  130.  We  are  told  by  Ingulf,  that  Ivo  de 
Taillebois  plundered  \tbe  monaltery  of  Croy land,  of  a  great 
part  of  its  land,  and  no  redrcfs  could  be  obtained. 

NOTE    [I],  p.  253. 

HP  HE  obliging  of  .ill  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  the  fires 
"*■  and  lights  at  certain  hours,  upon  the  founding  of  a 
bell,  called  the  courfeu,  is  reprelented  by  Polydore  Virgil, 
lib.  9.  as  a  mark  of  the  fervitude  of  the  Engiifh.  But  this 
was  a  law  of  police,  which  William  had  previoufly  efta- 
blifhed  in  Normandy.  See  du  Moulin,  Hift.  de  Nor- 
mandie,  p.  160.  The  fame  law  had  place  in  Scotland. 
LL.  Burgor.  cap.  86. 


NOTE    [K],  p.  260. 

WHAT  thefe  laws  were  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
which  the  Engiifh,  every  reign  during  a  century 
and  a  half,  defire  fo  paffionately  to  have  reftored,  is  much 
difputed  by  antiquaries,  and  our  ignorance  of  them  feems 
one  of  the  greateft  defefts  in  the  ancient  Englilh  hiftory. 
The  collection  of  laws  in  Wilkins,  which  pals  under  the 
name  of  Edward,  are  plainly  a  poirerior  and  an  ignorant 
compilation.  Thofe  to  be  found  in  Ingulf  are  genuine  ; 
but  fo  imperfect,  and  contain  fo  few  claufes  favourable  to 
the  fubjett,  that  we  fee  no  great  reafon  for  their  contend- 
ing for  them  fo  vehemently.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Eng- 
lilh meant  the  common  law,  as  it  prevailed  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  ;  which  we  may  conjeclure  to  have  been  more 
indulgent  to  liberty  than  the  Norman  inftitutions.  The 
moft  material  articles  of  it  were  afterwards  comprehended 
in  Magna  Charta. 


NOTE    [L],  p.  284. 

TNGULF,  p.  70.  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.  372.  M.  Weft 
•*■  p.  225.  Gul.  Neub.  p.  357.  Alured.  Beverl.  p.  124. 
De  Geft.  Angl.  p.  333,       M.   Paris,  p.  4.       Sim.   Dun. 

p.  206. 
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p.  906.  Brompton,  p.  962.  980.  1161.  Gervafe  Tilb. 
lib.  i.  cap.  16.  Tcxtus  Roffenfis  apud  Seld.  Spicileg.  ad 
Eadm.  p.  179.  Gul.  Pift.  p.  206.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
p.  521.  666.  853.  .  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  801.  Gul. 
Malmef.  p.  52.  57.  Knyghton,  p.  2354.  Eadmer, 
p.  no.  Thorn.  Rudborne  in  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
Monach.  RoflF.  in  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Girald. 
Camb.  in  eadem,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  Hift.  Elvenfis,  p.  516. 
.  The  words  of  this  laft  hiftorian,  who  is  very  ancient,  are 
remarkable,  and  worth  tranfcribing.  Rex  itaque  faclus 
fFillielmus,  quod  in  principes  Anglorum,  qui  tanta  cladi  fu- 
pereJJ'e  pot  er ant,  fecerit,  ■  dicer e,  cum  nihil  profit ',  omitto. 
Quid,  cnim  prodejj'et,  Ji  nee  unum  in  toto  regno  de  Wis  dicerem 
prijlina  potejlate  uti  permiJJ'um,  Jed  omnes  aut  in  gravem  pau- 
pertatis  (zrumnam  detrufos,  aut  exharedatos,  patria  pulfos,  aid 
effojjis  ecu  lis,  vel  cateris  amputatis  mctnlris,  opprobrium  ho- 
minum  faclos,  aut  jerte  miferrime  officios,  vita  privatos. 
Simili  modo  utilitate  carere  exijlimo  dicere  quid  in  mimrcni 
populum,  non  folum  ab  eo,  fed  a  fuis  atlumfit,  cum  id  dictu 
fciamus  difficile,  ct  ob  immanent  crudclitatem  fortajfis  incre- 
dible. 

NOTE    [M],  p.  340. 

ENRY,  by  the  feudal  cuftoms,  was  entitled  to  levy  a 
tax  for  the  marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  he 
exaeled  three  (hillings  a  hyde  on  all  England.  H.  Hunt, 
p.  379.  Some  hiltorians  (Brady,  p.  270.  and  Tyrrel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182.)  heedlefsly  make  this  fum  amount  to  above 
800,000  pounds  of  our  prefent  money  :  But  it  could  not 
exceed  135,000.  Five  hydes,  fometimes  lefs,  made  a 
knight's  fee,  of  which  there  were  about  60,000  in  Eng- 
land, confequently  near  300,000  hydes  ;  and  at  the  rate  of 
three  {hillings  a  hyde,  the  fum  would  amount  to  45,000 
pounds,  or  135,000  of  our  prefent  money.  See  Rudborne, 
p.  257.  In  the  Saxon  times,  there  were  only  computed 
243,600  hydes  in  England. 


NOTE    [N],  p.  344. 

TH  E  legates  a  latere,  as  they  were  called,  were  a  kind 
of  delegates,  who  poffeffed  the  full  power  of  the  pope 
in  all  the  provinces  committed  to^  their  charge,  and  were 
vejy  bufy  in  extending  as  well  as  exercifing'it.     They  no- 
minated 
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minated  to  all  vacant  benefices,  affcmbled  fynods,  and 
were  anxious  to  maintain  ecclefiaflical  privileges,  which 
never  could  be  fully  protected  without  encroachments  on  the 
civil  power.  If  there  were  the  leaft  concurrence  or  oppofi- 
tion,  it  was  always  fuppofed  that  the  civil  power  was  to  give 
way:  Everv  deed,  which  had  the  leaft  pretence  of  holding 
of  any  thing  fpiritual,  as  marriages,  teftaments,  promiffory 
oaths,  were  brought  into  the  fpiritual  court,  and  could  not 
be  canvaffed  before  a  civil  magiitrate.  Thefe  were  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  the  church  ;  and  where  a  legate  was 
fent  immediately  from  Rome,  he  was  fure  to  maintain  the 
papal  claims  with  the  utmoft  rigour:  But  it  was  an  advan- 
tage to  the  king  to  have  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pointed legate,  becaufe  the  connections  of  that  prelate  with 
the  kingdom  tended  to  moderate  his  meafures. 


NOTE    [01,  p.  377. 

TT7TLLI  AM  of  Newbridge,  p.  383.  (who  is  copied  by 
*  *  later  historians),  afferts,  that  Geoffrey  had  fome 
title  to  the  counties  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  He  pretends  that 
count  Geoffrev,  his  father,  had  left  him  thefe  dominions 
by  a  fecret  will,  and  had  ordered  that  his  body  mould  not 
be  buried,  till  Henry  fhouid  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  it, 
which  he,  ignorant  of  the  contents,  was  induced  to  do. 
But  befides  that  this  ftory  is  not  very  likely  in  itfelf,  and 
favours  of  rnonkifh  fiiSlion,  it  is  found  in  no  other  ancient 
writer,  and  is  contradifted  by  fome  of  them,  particularly 
the  monk  of  Marmoutier,  who  had  better  opportunities 
than  Newbridge  of  knowing  the  truth.  See  Vita  Gauf. 
Due.  Norman,  p.  103. 


NOTE    [P],  p.  38c. 

'THE  fum  fcarcely  appears  credible  ;  as  it  would  amount 
to  much  above  half  the  rent  of  the  whole  land.  Ger- 
vafe  is  indeed  a  contemporary  author ;  but  churchmen  are 
often  guilty  of  ftrange  miftakes  of  that  nature,  and  are 
commonly  but  little  acquainted  with  the  public  revenues. 
This  fum  would  make  540,000  pounds  of  our  prefent  mo- 
ney. The  Norman  Chronicle,  p.  995.  fays,  that  Henry 
raifed  only  60  Angevin  millings  on  each  knight's  fee  in 
his  foreign  dominions  :  This  is  only  a  fourth  of  the  fum 
Vol.  I.  I  i  which 
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which  Gervafc  fays  he  levied  on  England  :  An  inequality 
no  wife  probable.  A  nation  may  by  degrees  be  brought 
■to  bear  a  tax  of  15  (billings  in  the  pound,  but'a  fudden  5m 
precarious  tax  can  never  be  irnpoicd  to  that  amount,  1 
out  a  very  vifible  necefhty,  efpecially  in  an  age  fo  little 
'accuftomed  fo  taxes.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  the  rent  of  a 
knight's  fee  was  computed  at  four  pounds  a  year.  There 
were  60,000  knights  fees  in  England. 

NOTE    TO],  P.  1S2. 


F 


ITZ-STEPHEN,  p.  18.  This  condufl  appears  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary ;  but  was  fuitablc  to  the  ftrain  of 
adminiftration  in  thofe  days.  His  father,  Geoffrey., 
though  rtprefented  as  a  mild  prince,  {et  him  an  example  of 
much  greater  violence.  When  Geoffrev  was  mailer  of 
Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Seez  prefumed,  without  his 
content,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bifhop;  upon 
which  he  ordered  all  of  them,  wun  the  bifhop  eletl,  to  be 
cadratedj  and  made  all  their  tetticles  be  brought  him  in  a 
'  platter.  Fitz-Steph.  p.  44.  In  the  war  of  Touioafe., 
Henry  laid  a  heavy  and  an  arbitrary  tax  on  all  the  churches 
within  his  dominions.     See  EpiiL  Si.  Ihom.  p.  2^2. 

NOTE    [R  1,  p..  -207. 

1  Follow  here  the.  narrative  of  Fitrr-Stephens,,  who  was 
feeretary  to  Becket ;  'though,  no  doubt,  he  may  be  fuf- 
peckd  of  partiality  towards  his  patron.  Lord  Lvttelton 
chufes  to  follow  the  authority  of  a  manufcript  letter,  or 
rather  rnanifeOo,  of  Folhot,  bifhop  of  London,  vhi:h  is 
aadrefleel  to  Becket  himfelf,  at  the  time  when  the  bifhop 
appealed  to  the  pope  from  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced againfl  him  by  his  primate.  My  reafons,  why  I 
give  the  preference  to  Fitz-Stephens,  are,  (1.)-  If  tha 
friendfhip  of  Fitz-Stcphens  might  render  him  partial  to 
Becket,  even  after  the  death  of  that  prelate,  the  declared 
enmity  of  tne  bifhop  mull,  during  his  lifetime,  have  ren- 
dered him  more  partial  on  the  other  fide.  (2.)  The  bifhop. 
vas  moved  by  imerefr,  as  well  as  enmity,  to  calumniate 
Becket.  He  bad  himfelf  to  defend  againfl  the  fentence  o. 
excommunication,  riieadfuJ  to  all,  erpeciallv  to  a  prelate  : 
Sm  $>  m*}  effectual  means  tnau  to  fcl  the  blarnc 

on 
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an  his  -  adversary.  (3.)  He  has  aflually  been  guilty  of 
palpable  calumnies  in  that  letter.  At^png  thefe,  I  reckon 
tiit:  following:  He  affirms,  that,  when  i>ecket  fubfcnbcd 
the  Conltitutions  .oi  Clarendon,  he  faid  plainly  to  all  the 
bifhops  of  England,  7/  is  my  mailer  s  pleafure,  that  I Jhould 
fsrfiL'c;:r  vr,Jeif,  and  at  prejeni  I  fubmit  to  it,  and  do  rejcfae 
to  incur  a  perjury,  and  repent  aftertvards  as  I  may.  How- 
ever barbarous  the  times,  and  however  negligent  zealous 
churchmen  were  then  of  morality,  thefe  are  not  words 
which  a  primate  of  great  fenfe,  and  of  much  feemi.ng  far.c- 
titv,  would  employ  in  an  afTembly  of  his  fuffragans :  Ele 
might  act  upon  thefe  principles,  but  never  finely  .would 
publicly  avow-  them.  Foiliot  alto  fays,  that  all  the  bilhbps 
were  refolved  obftinateiy  to  oppofe  the  ConflituUbns  of 
Clarendon,  but  the  primate  himfelf  betrayed  them  from 
timidity,  and  led  the  way  to  their  fubferibing.  This  is 
tran-  to  the  teflimony  of  all  the  hlfiofians,  and  direQiy 
contrary  to  Becket's  character,  who  njrely  was  not  clefli- 
tute  either  of  courage  or  of  zeal  for  eccltfiaitical  immuni- 
ties. (4.)  The  violence  and  irijuilice  of  Henry,  afcribed 
to  him  by  r-'itz-Stephens,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  the 
profecution.  Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous,  than, 
after  two  years  filencc,  to  make  a  fudden  and  unprepared 
demand  upon  Becket  to  the  amount  of  44,000  marks 
(equal  to  a  fum  of  near  a  million  in  our  time)  and  not  al- 
low him  the  leaft  interval  to  bring  in  his  accounts.  If  the 
king  was  fo  palpably  opprefiive  in  one  article,  he  may  be 
prefumed  to  be  equally  fo  in  the  reft.  (5  )  Though  Fol- 
ILot's  letter,  or  rather  ma'mfe'fto,  be  addreffed  to  Becket 
himfelf,  it  does  not  acquire  more  authority  on  that  ac- 
count. We  knoAv  r.ot  what  anfwer  was  male  by  Becket  : 
The  collection  of  letters!  1  armof  be  fuppofed  quite  complete. 
But  jhat  the  Was   not  made  by  one  (whoever  he 

were)  Vei  to  fhat  primate,  appears  from  the  tenor 

of  them,  where  there  are  many  paffages  very  little  favour- 
able to  him  :  IrifomucT)  t'hat  the  editor  of  them  at  BrulEls, 
a  Jefuit,  tho.  }  to  publifh  them  with  great  oimf- 

fions,  particururly  of  this  Setter  of  Foiliot 's'.  Perhaps 
Becket  made  .  er  at  all,  as  not  deigning  to  write  to 

an  excommunicated  perfon,  whofe  very  commerce  would 
contaminate  him  ;  and  the  bifhop,  fruiting  to  this  arro- 
gance of  his  primate,  might  calumniate  him  the  more 
freely.  (6.)  Th  ugh  the  fentence  pronounced  on  Becket 
by  the  great  council  implies  that  he  had  refuted  to  thake 
any  anfwer  to  the  king's   court,  this  does  not  fortify  the 

narrative 
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narrative  of  Foiliot :  For  if  his  excufe  was  rejected  as  falfe 
and  frivolous,  it  would  be  treated  as  no  anfwer.  Becker, 
fubmitted  fo  far  to  the  fentence  of  confifcation  of  goods  and 
chattels,  that  he  gave  furety,  which  is  a  proof  that  he 
meant  not  at  that  time  to  question  the  authority  ot  the 
king's  courts.  (7.)  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  both 
the  author  of  Hiftoria  qnadrapartita,  and  Gervafe,  contem- 
porary writers,  agree  with  Fitz-Stephens  ;  and  the  latter  is 
not  ulually  very  partial  to  Becktt.  All  the  ancient  lufto- 
yians  nive  the  fame  account. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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